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Tmi twentt-eecon^ book contuna Uie tfoodusion of th« bklory 
of Syracuse, it mar be divided ioto thi«e parU. The fint indaM 
the loiij^ rei^ of Hibro It. Tbe second, the sheit reign of Jiie 
grandson, Hierontmus, tbe troublee of Syracuse occaaionod br it« 
with the raege and takinf of that city by Marcellus. The tatrd 
is a concise abridgment of the history of Syracuse, with some re* 
fiections on the government and character- of tfa^ SyraoisaM^ e«d 

Ob ARCBiM£l>£S. 
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flkcT. I. OtefD tfw Btflondl chmn csyittB*#mnal hy ths flytaciiMwiftt aaf tvna m^tt 
ippoliited kinf. lie mikes am aBiaiicewulitteKosiMftiBilMbefiiiBiiig^rUiefinl . 
Funic 



A. 1I.S708L HffERo 11. WM descended from the family of 

Adl j. c. Sd4. 6eIon, who had fettoerly reigned in Syracuse.^ 
As his mother was a slave, his faifaer/HseroclM, aceordinf to the 
barbarous custom of those timee^ caused him to be e^cpoaed soon 
aflcr his birtb ; bdievinff that the iuAnt disiionoured tfa^ndMlity of 
his race. If Justin's ftbulous account may be believed, the bee* 
nourished him several days with their honey. Tbe erache dedatingy 
that so sinffidar an event was e certain presage of his futui% 
greatoesB, Uierocies caused him to be brought biclc to his iHnne^ 
and took all poeBtble care of his educatbn. 

The child derived from this edueation all tbe benefit tfast ceidil 
be expected. He diStiB|ruifihed liifiiseif carlv above all those of bM 
Tears, by bis ad^b^ess in military exercises, tad his courage in battle, 
be acquired the esteem of Pynhus, and received eeveral rewenw 
hook bis hands, ttt wee of e eeentifhl espeet ^ tall stalnref and tt»*> 
bust con^enon. tnhise«iveiMMisnf bewlHiefabloand|ioyie>tal 
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buna^ juity and moderate in eonunand; so that lie wanted iiothlii|f 
but the title of king, as he already po oocooc d all the qualitiee that 
adorn that rank. 

A. M. 37S7. Discord having, arieen between the citizens ef 

Ant J. c. spn, Syracuse and their troops,* the latter, who were in 
the neighbourhood, raised Arteinidorus and Ifiero to 'the supreme 
command, which comprehended all authority, civil and military. 
The latter was at that tune very young, but displayed a prudence 
and maturity that ffaUe promise of a great king. Honoured with 
this command, by the help of some fhcnds he entered the city ; and 
having found means to bring over the adverse party, who were in- 
ent upon nothing but raising disorders, he behaved with so much 
mildness and greatness of mind, that the Syracusans, though highly 
dissatisfied with the liberty assumed hy the soldiers, of choosing^ 
their officers, were, however, unanimous in conferring upon him th>a 
^tle and power of captain-j^eral. 

From his first measures it was easy to ju<kre that the new magis- 
trate aspired at something more than that office. In fact, observingr 
that the troops no sooner quitted the city, than Syracuse was in- 
volved in new troubles by seditious spirits and lovers of innovation, 
he perceived how important it was, m the absence of himself and 
-4he army, to have somebody upon whom he might rely for keeping 
the citizens within the bounds Of their duty. Leptines seemed very 
fit fi)r that purpose, as being a man of integrity, and one who* had 
great influence vrith the people. Hiero attached him to himself ibr 
ever, by espousing his daughter, and by the same alliance secured the 
public tranquillity, during the time he should be obliged to remove 
from Syracuse, and marcn at the head of the armies. 

Another much bolder, though far less just, stroke of policy, esta- 
blished his security and repose. He had every thing to fear from 
the foreign soldiers, turbulent, malignant men, void of respect for 
their commanders, and of affection for a state of which they made 
no part, solely actuated by the desire of Iucbb, and alwa^rs ready for 
a revolt ; who having been bold enough to assume a right in the 
election of magistrates, which did not belong to them, were capa- 
ble, upon the least discontent, of attempting any thing against him- 
aelf. He easily comprehended, that he shomd never have the 
mastery over them, as they were too well united amonjjpst them- 
selves; that, if he undertook to punish the most criminal, their 
chastisement would not fail to provoke the rest; 'and that the only 
means to put an end to the troubles they occasioned, was ntterly to 
exterminate this factious body of troops, whose licentiousness and 
rebellious disposition were <mly fit to corrupt others, and incline 
them to ^rmdous ezeesses. Deceived by a ftlse zeal and blind 
love fer the public good, jand senaib^ afibcted also with the pros- 
pect of the dangers to which he was perpetually ezposea, b^ 
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thought it incumbent on him, for the 8aftty of his ccmntry wad 
eecarity of his perscm, to proceed to this cruel and sad extremity, 
very contrary to his nataM character, but which seemed necessary 
to him in the present conjuncture. He thereibre took the field un* 
dcr pretext of marching against the Mamertines.* When he came 
within view of the enemy, he divided his army into two parts : on 
the one side he posted such of the soldiers as were Syraciisans ; on 
the other, the mercenaries. He put himself at the head of the first,, 
as if he intended an attack ; Vid left the others exposed to the * 
Mamertines, who cut them in pieces ; liter which he returned quiet- 
ly to the city with the Syracusan troops. 

Tiie army being thus purged of all who might excite disorders 
and sedition, he raised a sufiicient number of new troops, and 
afterwards ^scbarged the duties of his function in peace. The * 
Mamertines, elate with their success, advandng into the country, 
he marched against them with the Syracusan troops, whom he had 
armed and disciplined well, and gave them battle in the plain of 
Mylie. A great part of the enemies were left upon the field, and ' 
their gcnenls made prisonera. At his return he was declared 

A. u. 3733. « king by all the citizens of Syracuse, and afler- 
AitJ. C.271. wa& by all the allies. This haj^ned seven years 
after Lis being raised to the supreme authority. 

It would be difficult to justify the manner m which he attained 
that eminence. Whether he put the foreign soldiers in motion 
himself, which seems probable enough, or onfy lent himself to their 
zeal, it was a criminal infidelity to his country and the public au* 
thority, to which his example gave a mortal woiud. It is true, the 
irregularity of his entrance upon office was somewhat amended by 
the consent which the people and allies afterwards gave to it But 
cstt we suppose, that in such a conjuncture their consent was per- 
fectly free? As to his bei^ elected king, thei^ was nothing of 
compulsioa in that; if his secret ambition bad any part in it, that 
&ult was well atoned for by his wise aUd disinterested conduct 
through the Ions duration of his reign,and life. 

The loss of the battle we have spoken of entirely disconcerted 
the afiKdrs of tlie Mamertines. Some of them bad recourse to the 
Carthaginians, to whom they surrendered their citadd; others re 
Bdved to abandon the city to the Romans, and sent to desire their 
aid. Hence arose the first Punic war, as I have explained more at 
laige dscwhercf 

Apnius Claudius the consul put to sea, in order to aid the Mamer-^ 
thies.| Not beintf able to-pass the strait of Jf essina, of which the 
Carthaginians had possessed themselves, he made a feint of aban« 
donsig tliat enterprise, and of returning towards Rome with all the 

•Tbey wanorlgliMlly nooM Atn Camimte, wImmb AfuduMlM bad ukaa Into Ml 
V«j. u/ wliD sfWwprAi leiied McMlna, Iwvttif flnt yitt Um principal UiliaMtaaii tp 
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Ifoom he had on board Kb fleet. Upon thii news the enepTi wl|0 
cUocked up Messina on the side next the sea, having retired, as if 
there had been nothing farther to apprehend, Appius tacked about, 
and passed the strait without danger. 

The Mamertines,* partly through menaces and' partly through 
surprise, having driven out of tiie citactel the officer who command- 
ed in it for the Carthaginians, called in Appius, and q)ened- the 
gates of their city to him. The Carthaginians soon after formed 
tne siege of it, and made a treaty of alliance with Hiero, who join- 
ed his troops to theirs. The Roman consul thought fit to venture a 
battle, and attack the Syracusans first* The fight was warm. Hiero 
showed all possible courage, but could not resist the valour of the 
Romans, and was obliged to give way, and retire to Syracuse. 
Claudius, having obtained a luce victory over the Carthaginians, 
saw himself master of the field, advanced to the walls of Syracuse, 
and even designed to have besieged it. 

A. M, S739. When the news of Appiu8*s good success arriv- 

Ant. J. c. 265. ed at Rome, it occasioned great joy.f In order 

to make the most of it, it was thought proffer to use new eflforts. 
The two consuls lately elecCed,sManiu6 Otacilius and Manius Va- 
lerius, were ordered into Sicily. Upon their arrival, several of the 
Carthaginian and Syracusan cities surrendered at discretion. 

The consternation of SicUy, joined to the number and force of 
the Roman legions, made Hiero conceive what was Ukely to be 
the event of this new war. That prince was sensible, that he might 
rely upon a more faithful and constant amity on the side of the 
Romans. Ha knew that the Carthaginians had not renounced the 
design thev had anciently formed, of possessing themselves of all 
Sicify; and if they made themselves roasters or Messina, he right- 
ly judged his power would be very insecure in the neighbourhood 
of such dangerous and formidable enemies. He saw no other ex- 
pedient for the preservation ^of his kingdom, than to leave the. Car- 
thamnians engaged with the Romans ; well assured that the war 
woiud be long and obstinate between these two republics, whose 
strength was equal; and that as long as they should be contending^, 
he should have no reason to apprehend being distressed either by 
the one or the other. He, therefore, sent ambassadors- to the coq« 
suls to treat of peace and alliance, -They were far fVom refusing 
those ofiTers. They w^ too much afraid, that the Carthaginians, 
hems masters at sea, might cut oflf all parage for provisions i 
which fear was the better founded, as the troops who had first pass-* 
ed the strait had suffered extremely by ^mine. An alliance with 
Hiero secured the lemons in that respect! and was immediately coi^ 
eluded. The conditions were, tiiat the Idng should restore to t||0 
Romans, without ransom, all the prisoners he had taken from theti^ 
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From thenotforth Hiero, constantly itUched to tbe Romtm, to 
wlbom be sent supplies when occasimi reqnired, reigned pemeeablj 
«t STracoee, as a kuig who had no view nor ambition out the esteem 
and love of bis people. No prince was ever more successful in that 
point, nor longer enjoyed the fruits of his wiedom and pmdenea 
For more than fifly years that he lived after being elected long, 
whilst all things were in flames arotuid him, occasioned by the cruel 
wars which tfo two nxxst potent states of the world made against 
each other, he was so prudent and happy as to be no more than & 

rtator of them, and only to bear the noise of those arms which 
k all the neighbouring regions^ whilst himself and his people 
retail^ ^ profound peace. 

Tbe Romans perceived,* on more tlian one occasion, during tbe 
first Panic war, and especially at the siege of Agrigentum, with 
which it was in a manner opened, the importance of their alKance 
with Hiero, who Abundantly supplied them with provisions, at times 
whra the Roman army without bis aid would have been exposed to 
ezoeseive famine. 

The interval between the end of the first Funic war and the 
c(Hnmencement of the second, which was about five-and-twenty 
years, was a time of peace and tranquillity to Hiero, in which the 
aetione of that prmoe are little spoken of. 

A. M, 3783. Polybiusf only informs us, that the Carthagi* 

Aat J. c. 341. nians,in the unhappy war they were obliged to sup- 
port against tbe strangers, or mercenaries, which was called the 
Afiican war, finding themselves extremely pressed, had recourse to 
their a]lies,4Lnd especially to king Hiero, who granted them all they 
asked of him. That prince perceived, that to support himself in 
Sicily, it was necessary that the Carthaginians should overcome 
in tfaiis war; lest the strangers, who had imready obtained many ad- 
vantages over the Carthaginians, in case of entire success, should 
find no farther obstacles to their projects, an^ should form designs 
of bringing^ their victorious arms into Sicily. Perhaps, also, as he 
was an excellent politician, he thought it incumbent on him to be 
open his guard against the too great power of the Romans, who 
would become absolute masters, if the Carthaginians should bo en- 
tirely ruined in the war against the revulters. 

mero's sole application during tliis lon^ interval of peace, was to 
make his subjects happy, and to redress the evils which the unjust 
^vemment of Agathocles, who preceded him some years, and the 
mtestine diviraons which ensued, had occasioned; an employment 
worthy of a king. There was a levity and inconstancy in the cha- 
racter of the Syracusans, which often inclined them to excessive and 
viofeot resolutions ; but at bottom they were humane and equitable, 
and no enemies to a just and reasonable obedience. The proof of 
which iSy that when they were governed with wisdom and modera- 

•JW^llf.VS. tlMd.p.84i 
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tioii»ubylWJeMi,tIie7.req^tedtli6%iidiotityof tte kwtani 
magistrateti and obeyed them with Joy. 

Hiero was no sooner entered uoon office, and had the 100116100 
authority confided to him, than he showed his detestation ror the 
wretched policy of the tyrants ; who, considering the citizens as 
their enemies, had no other thoughts than to weaken and intimidate 
them, and reposed their whole confidence in the foreign soldiers, hy 
whom they were perpetually surrounded. He hegan by putting arms 
into the lunds of tb6 citizens, fonned them wiUi care hi the exer- 
dies of war, and employed them in preference to all others* 

SECT. II. 

Bi«o*f |McUl0 ralgn. He ptnicotarljr I^Toon agriealtore. 11;^ tppllM tlw ibUidfli o( 
ArcUmedoi bit relation to the wervke of the rnMie, ami eauaes him to make an in 
Unite number of maefainea Ibr tiM defeaee or a berieyBd place. He diaa rerj oli, 
and mach rapvttad hf iha people. 

When Hiero attained the sovereign authority, his great aim was 
to convince his subjects, less by his words than iiis actions, that he 
was infinitely remote from an^ design to the prejudice of their for- 
'tunes or liberty. He was not intent upon being feared, but upon be- 
ing loved. He looked upon himself less as their master, than as their 
protector and father. Before his reign, the state had been divided 
by two factions, that of the citizens and that of the soldiers; whose 
differences, supported on both sides with great animosity, bad oc- 
casioned infinite misfortunes. He used his utmost endeavours to ex- 
tinguish all remains of this division, and to eradicate fVom their 
minds all seeds of discord and misunderstanding. He seems to have 
succeeded wonderfully in that respect, as, during a reign of more 
tlian fifly years, no sedition or revolt disturbed the tranquillity of 
Syracuse. 

What contributed most, without doubt, to this happy calm, was 
the particular care taken by Hiero to keep his subjects employed ; 
to banish luxury and idleness, the parent of all vices, and the usual 
source of aU seditions, from his dominions; to support and improve 
tho natural fertility of his country; and to reflect honour upon 
agriculture, which ne considered as the certain means to render his 
people happy, and to diffuse abundance throughout his kingdom. 
The cultivation of lands, indeed, besides employing an infinite nuni« 
ber of hands, which wotild otherwise remain idle and unprofitable, 
draws into a country, by the exportation of grain, the riches of the 
neighbouring nations, and turns their current into the houses of tlie 
people, by a commerce which is renewed every year, and which la 
the deserved fruit of their labour and indusby. This is, and we 
■ cannot repeat it too often, what oujg^htto be the peculiar attention 
of awise government, as one of the most essential parts of wi.e 
and salutary policy, though unhappily too much negUseled. 

Hiero appbed himself entirely to this end. Ho did not think it 
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imworthy of Uie fiovesagtitjr to study and make UinMlf UmMgU|y 
muter of aJl tb0 rules or ajrricolture. He even fere hloMelrthi 
troaUe to compose books upon that sulject« of which we ought 
much to Tegret the loss.* But he considered that object of his In- 
^mxies in a manner still more worthy of a king. The principal 
nches of the state, and the most certain fand of the prince's revenue 
toosisted in com. He therefore believed it of the highest conse 
qaence, and what demanded his utmost care and upljeaUoD, to 
establirii good order in that traffic, to render the eoofitkHi of the 
husbandmen, of whom the greatest nart of the people were com* 
posed, sale and happy; to ascertain tne prince's oues, whose priiici« 
pal revenue roee from them ; to obviate such disorden as might get 
powad to the prejudice of his institutions ; and to prevent the un^ 
^nst vexations wmch might possibly be attempted^ be introduced 
m the sequel. To answer all these purposes, Hiero made reguls- 
tbns so wise, reasonable, equitable, and at the same time coe* 
formable to the people's andf prince's interests, that they became 
in a manner the randamental laws of the country, and were always 
observed as sacred and inviolable, not only in his reign, but in all 
fiacceeding' times. When the Romans had sulyectea the city and 
dominions of Syracuse, they imposed no new tributes, and decreed 
that all things should be disposed according to thelai^9 of Hiero .*f 
in order that the Syraciisans,in changing their masters, might have 
the consolation not to chano^ their laws, and see themselves in 
some measure still governed by a prince, whoso very name wv al- 
ways dear to them, and rendered those laws exceedingly venerable. 
I h£ve observed, that in Sicily the prince's principu revenue cmw 
slsted in corn ; the tenth being paid him. It was therefore his interest 
that the country should be well cultivated, that estimates should be 
made of the value of the lands; and that they should produce iJmn* 
dantly, as his Tevenue augmented in proportion to their fertility. 
The coHectore of this tenth for the prince, which was paid in kind, 
and not in money, were called D^cumani, tiiat is to say, farmer$ 
^(he i^Ms. Hiero, in the regulations he Ukade upon this head, 
did not neglect his own interests, which is the mark of a wise prince 
and good economist. He knew very well, there was reason to ap» 
piehend, that the country people, who frequently consider the most 
le^l and moderate imposts as intolerable burdens, might be tempt- 
ed to defraud the prince of hLs dues. To spare them this tempta* 
titn, he took such just .and exact precautions,^ that whether the 
eom were in the ear, on the floor to be thrashed, kid up in bams, 

•Ptis.LzvlU.e.3. 

tDeevmas iefe Hienmie& wmper TtiiiieiidisMiMiteniiitlUt iifJ^ 
rti Biiitt fiDictk>, if C31M regis, qui Siciilia carii^iiuufl fuit, non •olom iBsUtutai, cammm 
ttb> Impeiio, TCtSm ectam nomen reman«ret. CKe. OthU in Vtr, dtfrnm. u. 19. 
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or laden for carria|fe, it wu not possible for the husb&ndmau to 
Crete any part of it, or to defraud the collector of a single grain, 
without exposing himself to a severe penalty. Cicero acquaints 
US with these circumstances at m ich length. But he ad£ also, 
that Hiero had taken the same ptecautions against the avidity of 
the collectors, to whom it was equally impossible to extort any 
thing from the husbandmen beyond the tenth. Hiero seems to 
have been very much against the husbandman's being drawn from 
his home upon any pretext whatsoever. In fact, says Cicero, in- 
veizhlng against Verres, who gave them great trouble by frequent 
ana painfbf journeys, it is very hard and afflicting to the poor hus- 
bandmen, to be brought from their country to the city, from the 
plough to the bar, and from the care of tiUing their lands to that of 
prosecuting law-suits. '' Miserum atque iniquum, ex agro homines 
traduci in forum, ab aratro ab subsellia, ab usu rerum rusticanim 
ad insolitam litem atque judicium."* And besides, can they flatter 
themselves, let their cause be ever so just, that they shall carry it 
to the prejudice of the collectors ? '^ Judici ut arator decumanum 
persequatur f " 

Can there be any thin^ more to a king's praise than what we 
have now said ? Hiero might undertake wars, for he did not want 
valour^ gain bbittles, make conquests, and extend the bounds of his 
dominions, and upon these account? might pass for a hero in the 
opinion of tiie crenerality of men. But w^th how many taxes must 
he have loaded^ his people t How many husbandmen must he have 
torn from their lands ! How much blood would the gaining of those 
victories have cost him ! and of what emolument would they have 
been to the state ? Hiero, who knew wherein true glory consists, 
placed his in governing his people with wisdom, and m makinor 
them happy. Instead of couquermg new countries by the force of 
arms, he endeavoured to multiply his own in a manner by the culti- 
vation of the lands, by rendering them more fertile than they were, 
and in actually multiplying his people, wiierein the real force and 
true riches of a state consist ; and which can never fail to happen 
when the people of a country reap a reasonable advantage from 
their labour. 

■ A. M. 378? " It was in the second Punic war, that Hiero 

Ant. J. c. 3L8. gave distinguished proofs of his attachment to the 
Romans.! As soon as be received advice of Hannibal's arrival in 
Italy, he went with his fleet well equipped to meet Tiberius Sem* 
pronius, who was arrived at Messina, to ofler that consul his ser- 
vices, and to assure him that, advanced in age as he was, he would 
show the same zeal for the Roman people a^ he had formerly done 
in ius youth in the first war against the Carthaginians. He took 
i^ion him to supply the consul's legions, and the troops of the allies, 
with ^com and clothes at his own expense. Upon the news re* 

^ CSc Oral, ia Ytr. dt firum. n* 14* tUv*LnLa.9Qb81» 
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mb^ Um wwm m^Unt, of the adyaaUge gained }tf the 

OTOT Um CairMiaguiiaa fleet, the cans ul tbaafced the Uof far Ul 

adraatageoiu dTere, and made no use of them at that time. 

HieTo^e iiiTiolable fidelity toward* the Roman»«* which ii feif 
remarkable in his character, appeared. etiU more conepicuoiielv allef 
their deleat near the lake of Thrasymenus* They had alffeaoj leal 
three hattlee egainst Hannibal, each more unfortunate aM mane 
bloody than the other. Uiero, in that mournful Gonjttmstufe« eenl 
a fleet laden with provisiona to the port of 0«tia« The Symeueaii 
vnbaa«adoni> wlien introduced to the senate, told them, ^ Thai 
Hiero their master had been as sensibly afflicted with their last die* 
gface, as if be had sefiered it in his own person* That though he 
well ioiBW, that the grandeur of the Roman people was ahnoit move 
worthy of iidmiration in tiroes of adversity, than after the meet 4g* 
nal suecess ; he had sent them all tlie aid that could he expected 
fnnn a good and faithful ally, and earnestly desired the senate 
would not refuse to accept it. That they had partieuhurly broun hi 
a Victory of gold, that fveigbed three hundred pounds, which the 
king hoped tliey would vouchsafe to receive as a favourable aim» 
ry, and a pledge of the vows which he made for thehr pioeper&y* 
That they had also imported three hundred thousand bushels of 
wheat, and two hundred thousand of barley ; and that if llie Ro« 
loan people desired a greater quantity, Hiero would cauee as 
much ae they pleased to be transported to whatever places ibay 
should appoint. That ho knew the Roman people employed 
none in their aroiies but citizens and* allies ; but that he had seen 
light-armed strangers in their camp. That ho had therefore sent 
tj^m a thousand archers and slingcrs, who might be oj^posed sue- 
c^sfoUy to the Baleares and Moors of Hannibal's army.*'— They 
added to this aid a very salutary piece of advice, which was, thai 
the pnetor, who should be sent to command in Sidijr, might de* 
spateh a fleet to Africa, in order to find the Carthaguusne such 
employment in their own country, as might put it out of their pow« 
erby that diversion to send any succours to Hannibal. 

The senate answered the king's ambassadors in very obliging 
and honourable terms, ^* That Hiero acted like a very geneiouj 
pnnee, and a most faithful aUy : that from t^ie time be had con- 
tracted an alliance with the Romans, his attaclimeut ibr them had 
bdSQ constant and unalterable; in fine, that in ail times and platsoe 
lie had powerfiilly and magnificently succoured them: that the pecw 
pie had a due sense of such generosity : that some cities of Italy 
luid already presented the Roman people with gold, whoi afiet 
having expreased their gratitude, had not thought fit to accept it 9 
Uj^ the Victory was too favourably an augury not to he received j 
that they woiUd place hor iq the Capitol, that is to say, in Uw 
t^pie of (be most high Jupiter, io oirder that slie might e$|t|Miidi 
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there her fixed and lasting abode." AH the corn and barley on beard 
the ships, vnih the archers and slingers, were sent to the consuls. 

Valerias Maximns* makes lin observation here, upon the noble 
and prudent liberality of Hiero; first, io the generous design be 
fbrms, of presenting the Roma98 with three hundred and twenty 
pounds weight of gold ; then in the industrious precaution he uses, 
to prevent them from refusing to accept it. He does not ofier them 
that ffold in specie ; he knew the exceeding delicacy of the Roman 
peopfe too well for that; bui under the form of a Victory, which 
they dared not refuse, upon account of the good omen it seemed to 
bring along with it. 

It *is extraordinary to see a prince, whose dominions were situate 
as S^lyracuse was, in regard to Carthage, from which it had every 
thing to fear, at a time .when Rome seemed near her ruin, continue 
unaltcfablv faithful, and declare openly for her interests, notwith 
standing ail the dangers to which so daring a conduct exposed hint. 
A more prudent politician, to speak the usual languagfe, would 
])erhap6 have waited the event of a new action, and not have been 
so hasty to declare himself without necessity, and at his extreme 
peril. Such examples are the more estimable for being rare and 
almost unparalleled. 

I do not know, however, whether, even in good policy, Hiero 
ought not to have acted as he did. It would have been the great- 
est of all misfortunes for Syracuse, had the Carthaginians entirely 
rained, or even w^eakencd the Romans too much. That city would 
have immediately felt all the weight of Carthage ; as it was situat- 
ed over-against it, and lay higldy convenient tor strengthening its 
commerce, securing to it the empire vf the sea, and establisliing it 
firmly in Sicily, by the possession of the whole island. It would 
tHerefore have been imprudent to suffer such allies to be ruined by 
the Carthaginians, who would not have been the better friends to 
tlie gyracusans for having renounced the Romans by force. It was 
thereK>re a decisive stroke, to fly immediately to the aid of the Ro« 
mans; and as Syracuse would necessarily fall after Rome, it was 
absolutely requisite to hazard every thing, cither to save Rome, or 
fall with her. ^ 

If the facts, wliich history has preserved of so loag: and happy a 
reign, are few, they do not give us the less idea of t&s ptinoe, and 
oii^t to make ue exceedingly^ regret the want of more particulskv 
inrormation concerning his actions. 

The sum of a hundred talents (a hundred thousand crowns,) 
which be sent to the Rhodians,f and the presents he made them 
aHer the great earthquake, whicklaid waste their island, and threw 

* Trecentit mittla modium tiiUcI, et (lucenta mUlia hor4ei, auiique 4uccpt« et qu«< 
4ri^ta jKHido urU nottro munerl mitU. Noque ignaroa verecanduB maJorttin nostro. 
ntm, i|«|k4.noUet aeeiiwrci, in liabUuin id Vlctortae fbnpavit, ut.cfp rwaloa* iiiclom« 
utunUcenUa lui uU oogarat: voluntate mitteudf |)rtu«, iterum prOYidienttA cavcaOl |^ 
rottUU^retiir, UbaraJlf. Vol, MaX' Mv. c. 9. 
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A>«rn Uieir Colossos, are iUustnoos inttances of hb liberality and 
munificence. ' The modesty Inth which his prasents were attendid 
iofioitely enhances the value of them. He caused two statues to . 
be erected in the public square at Ilhodes, representing the people 
of Syracuse placing a crown njion the head of the RhoSiana; as if, 
says Polybius, Hiero, after having made that people such magnifi- 
cent presents, far from assuming any vanity from hfs munificence, 
believed liimself their debtor upon that very account. And indeed 
the liberality and beneficence of a prince to strangers is rewarded 
with interest, in the pleasure they give to himself, and the glory be 
acquires by them. 

There is a pastoral of Theocritus (/</y//. 16.] which bears the 
name of the lasiir we speak of, whcrcm the poet seems tacitly to 
reproach that prince with paying very ill for the verses made in 
honour of (lim. But the mean manner in which he claims, as it 
vere, a reward for the verses he meditates, leaves room to con- 
clude, that the imputation of avarice falls with more justice upon 
the poet than upon the prince, distingubhed and esteemed, as we 
have seen, from hb liberality. 

It b to Hiero*8 just taste, and singular attention to every thing 
that concerned the public good, that Syracuse was indebted fbr 
those amazing machines of war, of which we shall soon sec it make 
io great a use, when besieged by the Romans;'*' Though that 
prince seemed to devote hb cares entirely to the tranquillity and do* 
mestic a£btrs of the kingdom, he did not neglect those of war; 
convinced, that the surest means to preserve the peace of Ins do- 
minions, was to hold himself always m readiness to mal^e war upon 
fflijust neighbours, who should attempt to dbturb it. He knew 
how to profit by the advantage he possessed of having in hb domi- 
moos the most learned geometrician the world had ever produced; 
it b plain I mean Archimedes. He was illustrious, not only by his 
great ability in geometry, but hb birth, as he was Hiero's lektion. 
Sensible alone to the pleasures of jthe mind, and highly averse to 
the hnrxT and tumult of business and government, he devoted him- 
Kl^aoiely to the study of a science, whose sublime speculations on 
truths purely intellectual and spiritual, and entirely dbtinct from 
flatter, have anch attraction for the learned of the first rank, as 
scarce leaves them at liberty to apply themselves to any other 
objects. 

uiero had, however, sufiicient influence over- Archimedes, to en- 
gage him to descend fVom those lofty speculations to the practice 
^ those mechanics which depend on the hand, but are dbpoeed aild 
directed by the^head. He pressedhim continually, not to employ 
hb art always in soaring after immaterial and intellectual objects, 
but to bring it down to sensible and corporeal things, and to render 
hb reasonings in some measure more evident and familbr lo^ the 

•nut to MarecL p. 30S, 306, 
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gimAnlli/ of manklnci, bjr joining them cxpprimentaify With Ihiitgi 

Archimeaos frequently conversed with the king, who always 
keard him with great attention and extreme pleasure. One>day, 
whett he was explaining to him the wonderful effects of the powers 
of i&otioaf he proceeded to demonstrate, '< That with a certain given 
MWer aoF weight whatsoever mij^ht be moved." And applauding 
minsetf arterwai'ds on the force ofhis demonstration, he ventured to 
W>ast, that if there were another world besides this we inhabit, by 
going to that he could remove this at pleasure. The kin^, surprised 
nad oelighted, desired him to put his position in execution, by re- 
kaoving (iome great weight with a small force. 

Archimedes preparing to satisfy the just and rational curiosity of 
his kinsman and friend, chose out one of the g&uiva in the port^ 
eauaed it to be drawn on shore with great labour, and by abundance 
of men. He then ordered its usual lading to be put on board, and 
besides that, as many men as it could bold. Afterwards, placing 
himself at some distance, and sitting at his ease, without trouble, 
or exerting his strength in the least, by only moving with his hand 
fhe end of a machine, which he had provided with numerous cords 
4iid pulleys, he drew the galley to him upon the land, with as much 
ease, and as steadilv, ^B if it had swum upon the water. 

The kin^, upon tne sight of so prodigious an effect of the powers 
af motion, was entitelv astonished^ and iudging ftom that experi- 
ment of the efficacy of^the art, ho earnestly solicited Archimedes tc 
make several sorts of machines and battering engines for sieges nni 
attacks, as well for the defbnce as assault of places. 

It has been sometimes asked, whether the sublhne knowledj^ oi 
^ whieh we speak, be necessary to a king; and if the study of aK 
and Sciences ought to form pail of the education of a ^ung prince! 
What we read here demonstrates the\r utility. If kmg Hiero hat 
wanted taste and curiosity, and employed himself solely in his plen 
iures, Archimedes had remained inactive in his closet, and all hi 
esttraordinary science been of no advantage to his country. Wha 
treasures of useful knowledge lie buried in obscurity, and in a matt 
liet hid under the earth, because princes set no value upon learncf 
tnetl, and consider them as persons useless to the state. But wh^ 
in theif vouth, they have imbibed some small tincture of arts a4 
sciences (for tlie study of princes ought to extend no farther in thri 
poitit,) they esteem such as distinguish theiTp?lvc8 by their Icamii 
iometimes converse with tlicm, and hold them in honour; and 
io glorious a protection make way for valuable discoveries, of whi 
the Bt&te soon reaps the advantage}. Syracuse had this obli^ti 
to Ittero ; which, without doubt, was the eflcct of his cxcelli 
edttcation; fol>he had been bred with uncommon care and attetitt^ 

What hxks been said hitherto of Afchimedes, and what we 
presently add, with respect to those admirable machines of 
liich were used daring the mege of Syracuse, shows hoyir wrod 
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it is to des|M9e those sublime and ipeculative acicnoee, whoao onlf 
okjecte ape sinple and abstract idean. It is true, tliat all mere geo- 
uietncal or algebraical spocuiations do n.>t relate to useful things. 
But it is also as tnie, that most of those, which have not that rela* 
tion, conduct or refer to those that have. They may appear no- 
profitable, as lons^ as they do not deviate, if I may so say, from thia. 
intellectual world ; but the mixed mathematics, which descend to 
matter, and consider the motions of the stars, the perfect know- 
ledge of navigation, the art of drawiug remote objects near by the 
, assistance of telescopes, the increase of the powers of motion, the 
nice exactitude of the balance, and other^ similar objects, become 
more easy of access, and in a manner familiarize themselves with 
the vulgar. The labour of Archimedes was lung obscure, and per- 
haps contemned, because he confined bimself to simple and barren 
i^culations. Ought we therefore to conclude that it was useless 
and unprofitable? It was from that very source of knowledge, 
baried tiU then in obscurity, that shot forth those brilliant lights and 
wonderful discoveries, which display from their birth a sensible and 
BBnifest utility, and inspired the Komaus with astonishment and 
despair when they besieged Syracuse. 

Hiero was great and magnificent ui all things, in building pa- 
laces, arsenals, and temples. He caused an infinite number of ships 
of all burdeus to be built for the exportation of corn ; a traffic m 
which almost the whole wealth oi' the island consisted. We are 
told of a galley built by his order, under the direction of Archi- 
medes, which was reckoned one of the most famous structures of 
antiquity.."" It was a whole year in building. Hiero passed whole 
days amongst the workmen, to animate them by his presence. 

This ship had twenty benches of oars. Tiie enormous pile was 
fastened together on all sides with hi^e nails of copper, which 
weigrhed each ten pounds and upwards. 

The inside had in it three galleries or corridors, the lowest of 
which led to the hold by a flight of stairs, the second to apartments, 
and the first to soldiers' lodgings. 

On the right and lefl side of the middle gaUery, there were apart- 
ments to tne number of thirty ; in each of \vhich were four beds 
for men. The apartment for the officers and seamen had fifteen 
beds, and three great rooms for eating ; the last of which, that was 
at the stern, served fbr a kitchen. All the floors of these apart- 
ments were inlaid with small stones of different colours, represent- 
ing stones taken from the Iliad of Homer. The ceilings, windows, 
aiid all the other parts, were finished with wonderful art, and em- 
beOisbed with all kinds of ornaments. 

In the uppermost gallery there Was a gymnasium^ or place of 
exercise, and walks proportionate to the maf nikude of the ship, 
hi them w^ere gardens and plants of all kinds, disposed in wonder- 

* Atben. I. ▼. p. S06-40SI 
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ful order. Pipes, some of hardened clay, and others of lead, eoo 
veved water all round to refresh them. There were also arbours 
of ivy and vines, that had their roots In great vessels filled with 
earth. These vejsscls /'ere watered in the same manner as the 
gardens. The arbours served to shade the walks. 

Afler these came the apartment of Venus, with three beds. 
This was floored with -agates and other predous stones, the finest 
that could be found in the island. The walls and roof were of 
cypress wood. The windows were adorned with ivory, paintings, 
and sn^all statues. In another apartment was a library, ^t the iop\ 
of ^ which, on the outside, was fixed a sun-dial. 

There was algp an apartment with three beds for a bath, in which 
were three great brazen coppers, and a bathing-vessel, made of a 
single stone of various coloi]^r3. This vessel contained two hundred 
and fifty quarts. At the ship's head was a great reservoir of water, 
which held a hundred thousand quarts. 

Ail round the ship, on the outside, were Atlases of six cubits, ox 
nine feet, in height, which supported the sides of the ship ; these 
Atlases were at equal distances from each other. The ship w^aa 
adorned on all sides with paintings, and had eight towers propor- 
tioned to its size ; two ^t the head, two -at the stern, and four in the 
middle, of equal dimensions. Upon these towers were parapets, 
from which Etones might be discharged upon the ships of an enemy 
that should approach too near. Each tower was guarded by four 
younor men completely armed, and two archers. The inside of them 
was Tilled with stones and arrows. 

Upon the side of the vessel, well strengthened with planks, was 
a kir.l of rampart, on which was an engine to discharge stones, 
made by Archimedes : it threw a stone of three hundred weight, and 
an arrow of twelve cubits (eighteen feet) the distance of a stadium^ 
or a Imndred and twenty-five paces from it. 

Tlie ship had three masts, at each of which were two machines 
to discharge stones. There also were the hooks and masses of lead 
to throw upon such as approached. The whole ship was surround- 
ed with a rampart*of iron to keep off those who should attenjpt to 
board it. All around were iron grapplings (roru?*,) which, being 
thrown by machines, grappled the vessels of the ericmy, and drew 
them close to the ship, from whence it was easy to destroy them. 
On each of the aides were sixty young men completely armed, and. 
as many about the masts, and at tHe machines for throwing stones. 

Though the hold of this ship was extremely deep, one man suf- 
ficed for clearing it of all water, with a machine made in the nature 
of a screw, invented by Archimedes. An Athenian poet of tha.t 
name made an epigram upon this superb vessel, fot which he was 
well paid. Hiero sent him a thousand medimrd of corn as a reward^ 
and caused them to be carried to the port of Pineus. The medin^^ 
nus^ according to Father Montfaucon, is a measure that contains 
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bpshels. This epi^am la conie down to as. The value of verao 
was known at tliat time in Syracuse. 

Hiero having found that there was no port in Sicily capable of 
containing this vessel, except some where it could not lie at anchor 
without danger, resolved to make a present of it to king Ptolemy,* 
and sent it to Alexandria. There was at that time a great dearth of 
com throughout all Egypt. 

Several other transports of less biurden attended this great ship. 
Three hundred thousand quarters of com were put on board them, 
^tfa ten thousand great earthen jars of salted fish, twenty thou- 
sand quintals (or two miUions of pounds) of salt meat, twenty 
thousand bundles of different clothes, without including the provi- 
fiioos for the ships* crews and officers. 

To avoid too much prolixity, I have retrenched some part of the 
Ascription which Atheneus has left us t)f this great ship. I could 
bave wished, that, to have given us abetter idea of it, he had men* 
tioned the exact dimensions of it. Had he added a word upon the 
benches of oars, it would have cleared up and determined a que*- 
tion, which, without it^ must for ever remain doubtful and obscure. 
A.<4f. 37S8. Hieio's fidelity was put to a very severe' trial. 

Ant J. ij. 216. after the bloody defeat of the Romans in the battle 

ef Canns, which was followed by an almost universal defection of 
tbeir allies. 

But even the laying' waste of his dominions by the Carthaginian 
troops, which their fleet bad landed in Sicily, was not capable of 
shaking his resolution. He was only afBicted to see that the con* 
tagion had' spread even to his own family.f He had a son named 
Gelon, who married Nereis the daughter of Pyrrhus, by whom he 
bad several children, and amon^t ouiers Hieronymtis, of wh^m we 
ihall soon speak. Gelon, despising his fatlier's great age, and se^ 
ting no value ou the alliance of the Romans after their last disgrace 
&t Cannie, had declared openly for the Carthaginians. He had al- 
ready armed the multitude, and solicited tlie allies of Syracuse to 
join him ; and would| perhaps have occasioned great trouble in 
Sicily, if a sudden and unexpected death had not intervened. It 
A. M. 37R9. happened so opportunely, that his father was sus- 

Ant J. c. 215. pected of having promoted it. He did not survive 
his son loBfi', and died at the age of fourscore and ten years, infinite- 
ly regretted by his people, after having reigned fifty- four years. ^ 

* Thoie is resson tn beliere this wa« Ptolemy Philaddphus. t Llr. 1. xxiii. n. 30L 

^ Movaacf qae inSieiiiA res, nM more, adeft opportuna ut lurtreniq iio<|ue auspkkma 

•dapeigeret, anaamem etunmultUuittnem suUicitantfiaque aodos, ateimipBisseL /4pw 
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ARTICLE 11 

Bbct. I. Hieronymus, grandson of HIero, succeeds him, and couks him to be leerct* 
Urd by his vices and cruelly. He is killeil in a conspiracy. 9arbaioiis murder ofths 
princesses. Hippocrates and Epicydes posiicss Uieiusuives of the government of Sy« 
racuse, and declare for the Cartiiatsiiiians as Uieronytiius had done 

^ I 

Thb death of Hiero occasioned great revolutions in Sicily. The 
kingdom was fallen into the hands of Hieronymus his grandson, a 
young* prince incapable of making a wise use of his independence, 
and far from possessing strength to resist the seducing aliuremeuts 
of sovereign po>Ver. liiere's apprehensions, that the flourishing 
condition m which he left his kingdom woukl soon change under 
an infant king, suggested to him the thought and desire of restor- 
ing their liberty to the Syracusans. But his two daughters opposed 
that design with ail their influence *, from the hope, that the young 
prince would have only the title of king, and that they should have 
ai) the authority, in conjunction with their husbands, Andrauodo- 
Tus and Zoippus, who were to hold the lirst rank amongst his 
guardians.f It was not easy for an old man of ninety to hold out 
against the caresses and arts of those two women, who besieged 
bim day and night, to preserve the freedom of his mind in the 
midst of their pressing and assiduous insinuations, and to sacrifice 
with courage the interests of his family to those of the public. 

To prevent as far as possible the evils he foresaw, be appointed 
him fifteen guardians, who were to form his eouncil ; and earnestly 
desired them, at his death, never to depart from the alliance with 
the RomMis, to which he had inviolably adhered for fifty years, 
and to teach the young prince to tread in his steps, and to foliov^ 
the principles in which he had been educated till then. 

The king dying afler these arrangements, the guardians whoni 
he had appointed for his grandson immediately summoned the as- 
sembly, presented the young prince to the people, and caused the 
will to be read. A smalLnuii>ber of people, expressly ^aced to ap- 
plaud it, clapped their hands, and raised acclamations of joy. AI] 
the rest, in a consternation equal to that of a family who have 
lately lost a good father, kept a mournful silence, which suffi- 
ciently expressed their grief for their recent loss, and their ap- 
pi:chension of what was to come. His funeral was afterwards 
solemnized, and more honoured by the sorrow and tears of his 
subjects, than the care and regara of his relations for bis me- 
mory. J 

Andranodorus's first care was to remove all the other guardixos, 
by telling them roundly, the prince was of age to govern for him- 
felf. 

* Puerum, vizdum libertatem, nedum dondnntionem, modicd laturum. Imb, 
t Non facile erat nonagesiinum Jam a^enti annum, circumseaso dies noctesque mo* 
lebribus blanditiis, lib^rare animum, et convertere ad puMicam privata curam. 7^tv. 
X Funus flt resiumt magis amore civium et caritate, quum cur^ suoium celebre. 
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tie was at that time near fifteen yean old. So that Andrano* 
dorus, being the first to renounce the ^ardianship held by him m 
common with many colleagues, united in his own person all their 
power. The wisest arrangements made by princes at their deaChi» 
are often little regarded, and seldom executed afterwards. 

The best and most moderate prince in the world,* succeeding a 
king so wen beloved by his subjects, as Hiero had been, would 
have found it very difficult to console them for the loss they had 
sustained. But Hteronymus, as if he strove by his vices to make 
him still more regretted, no sooner ascended the tlirone, than he 
misle the people sensible how much all thinj^ were altered. While 
neither Hiero, nor Gelon his son, had ever distinguished tliemselvet 
from the other citizens bv their habits, or any outward ornaments, 
Hieronymus was i»esentiy seen io a purple robe, with a diadem on 
his head, and surrounded by a troop' of armed guards. Some* 
times he affected to imitate xHonysius, the Tyrant, in coming out 
of his palace in a chariot drawn by four white horses. All tlie rest 
of his conduct was suitable to this equipage :f a visible contenipt 
for all the world, haughtiness and disdain in hearing, an afibctation 
of saying disobliging things, so difficult of access, that not onlgr 
strangers, but even his guardians, could scarce approach him ; >a 
refinement of taste in discovering new methods of excess ; a cru- 
elty so enormous, as to extinguish all sense of humanity in him ; 
thb odious disposition of the young king terrified the people to 
such a degree, that even some of his guardians, to escape his cm* 
elty, either put themselves to death, or condemned themselves to 
voluntary banishment. 

Only three men, Andranodorus and Zoippus, both Hiero*8 sons- 
ill-taw, and Thraso, had a great freedom of access to the young 
king. He paid little more notice to them than to others ; but as 
the two f^rst openly declared for the Carthaginians, and the latter 
for the Romans, that difference of sentiments, and very warm dis- 
putes, which were frequently the consequence of it, drew upon 
tfaem that prince's attention. 

About this time a conspiracy against the life of Hieronymus 
happened to be discovered. One of the principal conspirators, 
named Theodotus, was accused. Being put to the torture, he con- 
fessed the crime as far as it regarded himself; but all the violence 
of the most cruel torments could not make him betray his accom- 
plices. At length, as if no longer able to support the pains in- 
flicted on him, he accused the king's best friendsj though innocent, 
amongst whom he named Thraso, es the ringleader of the whole 

* Vix quidem ullt bono moderatoque regi ftcflis erat favor apod Syracusanos, safv* 
eedrati tancs caritati Hiemaia. Yeram enimvero Hieronymus, velut suis vltiis derf- 
derabilem etficere vellet avum, primo statim^ conspecui, omnia quam disparia esBeiii, 
OBtemtit. JJv. 

t Hane tainaoperbuoi apparatum hpAHumque convenientes sequebaotur contemptus 
«mniiun bomimim, superbe aures, contumeliooa dicia, rari aditiBi noa aUenia bkmM 
■ed tatodbos etiam ; Ubldinea noyc, faUiomana crudelitaa. Liv, 

. c2 
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e&terprlie; addjii£r, that they should never have engaged hi it, if a 
man of his credit had not been at their head.^ The zeal he had al- 
ways expressed for the Roman interests rendered the evidence 
prebable, and he was accprdingly put to death. Not one of the 
accomplices, during their companion's being tortured, either fied or 
concealed himself, so much they relied upon the fidelity of Theo- 
dotus, and such was his fortitude to keep the secret inviolable. 

The death of Thraso, who was the sole support of the alliance 
with the Romans, lefl the j^eld open to^ the partisans of Carthage. 
Hieronymus despatched atmbassadors to Hannibal, who sent buJc 
a young Carthaginian officer, of illustrious bii:th, jiamed also Han- 
nibal, with Hippocrates and Epicydee, natives of Carthage, but 
descended from the Syracusans by their father. After the treaty 
with Hieronymus was' concluded, the young officer returned to his 
general ; the two olhers continued with the king by Hannibal's 
permission. The conditions of the treaty were, that after having 
driven the Romans out of Sicily, of which they fully assured them- 
selves, the river Himcra, which also divides the island, should b« 
the boundary of their respective dominions. Hieronymus, pufied 
up by the j)raises of his flatterers, even demanded, some time afler,. 
that all Sicily should be ffiven up to him, leaving the Carthaginiana 
Italy for their part. The proposal appeared idle and rash ; but 
Hannibal gave very little attention to it, having no other view at 
that time than of drawing -off the young ising from the party of the 
Romans. 

Upon the first rumour of this treaty, Appius, pretor of^ Sicily, 
sent ambassadors to Hieronymus to renew the alliance made by his 
grandfather with the Romans. That proud prince received them 
with great contempt; asking them, with an air of. raillery and in-' 
suit, what had passed at the Battle of Canne ; that Hannibal's am- 
bassadors had related incredible things respecting it ; that he was 
happv in an opportunity of knowing the truth from their mouths, 
that he might thence determine upon the choice of his allies. The 
Romans made answer, that they would return to him, when he 
had learnt to treat ambassadors^seriously, and with respect ; and, 
afler having cautioned rather than desired liim not to change sides 
too rashly ,'they withdrew. 

At length his cruelty, and the other vices to which he blindly 
abahdoned himself, drew upon him an unfortunate end. Those who 
had formed the conspiracy mentioned before, pursued their scheme ; 
and having found a favourable opportunity for the execution of their 
enterprise, killed him in the city of the Leontines, on a journey he 
made from Syracuse into the country. 

We here evidently see the diffi^rence between a king and a ty- 
rant ; and that it is not in guards or arms that the security of a 
prince consists, but in the affection of his subjects. Hiero, from 
being convinced, that those who have the law in their hands for the 
government of the people, ought always to govern themselves by 
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the laws, behaved in such a manner, that it jn^rfat be said the law^ 
and not Hiero, reigned. He believed hunseli'rich and powerful for 
no other end than to do good, and to render others happy* He hail 
no occasion to take precautions for the aecarity of liis life : he bad 
always the' surest guard about him, the love of his people: and Sy- 
racnse was afraid of nothing so much as of losing Lim. Hence h» 
was lamented at his death as the common father of his countiy. 
Not only their mouths but hearts were long after filled with his 
name, and incessantly blessed his mem9ry. Hieronymus,' on the 
contrary, who had no other rule of conduct than violence, who re- 
^rded all other men as bom solely for himself, and valued himself 
upon governing them not at subjects but slaves, led the most 
wretched life in the world, if to pass liis days in continual appre« 
hension and terror, can be called living. As he trusted nobody* 
nobody placed any confidence in him. Those who were nearest 
his person were the most exposed to his suspicions and cruelty, and 
thought they had no other security for their own lives, than by 
patting an end to his. Thus ended a reign of short duration, but 
abounding with disorders, injustice, and oppression. 

Appius,'*' who foresaw the consaquei^ce of bis death, gave th0 
senate advice of all that bad passed, and took the necessary pre- 
cautions to preserve that part of Sicily which bek>n^d to the Ro- 
mans. They, on their side, perceiving the war in Sicily was likely 

A. M. 3790. . to become important, s(BQt MarceUus thither, who 
Am. J. c. 214. iia(j been appointed consul with Fabius, in the be- 

ginning of the fiflh yearof the second Punic war, and bad distin- 
guished himself gloriously by his successes against Hannibal. 

When Hieronymus was lolled^ the soldiers, less out of afiection 
for himj than a certain natural respect for their kings, had thoughts 
at first of avenging his death upon the conspirators. But the grate- 
ful name of liberty by which they were flattered, and the hope that 
vas given them of the division of the tyrant's treasures amongst 
them, and of additional pay, with the recital of his horrid crimes 
and shameful excesses, all together appeased their first heat, and 
changed their disposition in such a-manner that they left, without 
interment, the body of that prince for whom they had just before 
expressed so warm a regret. 

As soon as the death of Hieronymus was known at Syracuse, 
Andranodorus seized the Jsle, wliich was part of the city, with the 
citadol, and such othea places as were most proper for his defence 
in it, putting good garrisons into tiiem. Theodotus and Sosis, 
heads of the conspiracy, having left their accomplices witft the 
army, to keep the soldiers quiet, arrived soon after at the city. 
They made themselves masters of the quarter Achradina) where, by 
showing the tyrant's bloody robe, with his diadem, to the people. 
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V and exhortingr them to take arms for the defence of their liberty^ 
they abon aavir themselves at the head of a numerous body. 

The v^hole city was in confusion. The next day, at sun-rise, aD 
the people, armsd aild unarmed, ran co the quarter Achradinar, where 
the senate was holden, which had neither assembled nor been coi»- 
aulted upon any aifair since Hiero's death. Polyienus, one. of the 
senators, spoke to the people with ^reat freedom and moderation. 
Ue represented, ** that having expenenced the indignities and mise- 
lies of slavery, they were more sensibly affected with^them; but 
that as to the evils occasioned by civil discord, they had rather 
heard them spoken of by their fathers, than been acquainted with 
them themselves: that he commeilded their readiness in taking 
arms, and should praise them still more, if they did not proceed to 
tise them, till the last extremity : that at present it was his kdvice 
to send deputies to Andranodortia. and to let him know he must 
submit to the senate, open the gates of the Isle, and withdraw his* 
garrisons: that if he persisted in his usurpation, it would be ne- 
cessary to treat him with more rigour than Hiercmymus bad ex- 
perienced." 

This deputation at first made some impression upon him; whether 
it were, that he btill retained a respect for the senate, and was moved 
with the unanimous concurrence of the citizens: or whether the 
best fortified part of the Isle having been taken fVom him by 
treachery i^nd surrendered to the Syracusans, that loss gave him 
just apprehensions. But his wife Demarata,"" Hiero's daughter, a 
haughty and ambitious princess, having taken him aside, put him in 
mind of the famous saying of Dionysius the Tyrant, *^ That it was 
liever proper to quit the saddle (i. e. the tyranny,) till pulled off the 
horse by the heels: that a great fortune plight be renounced in a 
moment, but that it would cost abundance of time and.pains to at- 
tain it ; that it was therefore necessary to endeavour to gain time ; 
and whilst he amused the senate by ambiguous answers, to treat 
privately with the soldiers at Leontium, whom it would be easy to 
bring over to his interest by the attraction of the king's treasures in 
his possession." 

Andranodorus did not entirely reject this counsel, nor think pro« 
per to follow it Without reserve. He chose a mean between both. 
He promised to submit to the senate, in expectation of a more fa- 
vourable opportunity ; and the next day having thrown open the 
gates of the Isle, repaired to the quarter Achradlna; and there 
afler having excused his delay and resistance, from the fear he had 
entertained of being involved in the tyrant's punishment^ as his 
uncle, he declared that be was come to put his person and interest 
into the hands of the senate. Then turning towards the tyrants 

• 

*Sed evocatum eum ab legatia Demarata uxor, fTlia Hieronis, inflata adhuc regiia 
•nlmis ac mutiebri spirltu, adinonet saipe usurpaue Dionysii tyranni vocis : <ius, pedl 
^08 Uactiun, non iiundeAtem equo, relinquere tyrannidem dixerit debere. 
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tnardeftiTBy and tLddreasing lunrnelf to Theodotus and Sosis, ** Yoo 
have done," said he '* a memorable action. But, believe me, your 
glory is oniy begun, and has not yet attained its highest pitrh. If 
you do not take care to establish peace and union among tiie citi- 
zena, the state is in great danger of expiring, and of being destroy- 
ed at tlje very moment she begins to taste the bbssings o^ liberty." 
Afler this discourse, he laid the keys of the Isle and of the iiing'i 
treasu<^s at their feet. The whole city was highly rejoiced on this 
occasion, and the temples were thronged during the rest of the day 
vith inliaite numbers of people, who went thither to return thanki 
to the gods for so happy a change of affairs. 

The next day the senate being assembled according to the ancient 
costom, magistrates were appointed, amongst whom Andranodorua 
was elected one of the first, with Theodotus and Sosis, aLd sonn 
others of the conspirators who were absent. 

On the other side, Hippocrates and Epicydes, whom Hieronymus 
had sent at the head oY two thousand men, to endeavour to excite ^ 
troubles in the cities which continued to adhere to the Romans, 
seeing themselves, upon the news of llie tyrant's death, abandoned by 
the soldiers under their command, returned to Syracuse, where they 
demanded to be escorted In safety to Hannibal, having no longer 
any business in Sicily, aflcr the death of him to whom they bad 
been sent by that general. The Syracusans were not sorry to part 
with those two strangers, who were of a turbulent, factions dispo- 
sition, and well experienced in military affairs. There is in most 
affairs a decisive 'moment, which never returns afler having been 
once let slip. The negligence in assigning the time for their de- 
parture, gave them an opportunity of^insinuating themselves into 
the favour of the soldiers, who esteemed them upon account of 
theii abilities, and of setting them against the senate, and the bet- 
ter i^tclined part of the citizens. 

Andranodorus, whose wife's ambition would never let him rest, 
and who, till then, had covered his designs with smooth dissimu- 
lation, believing it a proper time for disclosing them, conspired 
with "rhemistus, Gelon's son-in-law..to seize the sovereignty. He' 
communicated his views to a comedian nami^d Ariston, from whom 
be kept nothing secret. That profession was not at all dishonour- 
able among the Greeks, and was exercised by persons of no igroUe 
condition. Ariston believing it his diity, at it really was, to sacri- 
fice tiis friend to his country, discovered the conspiracy. Andra- 
nodorus and l^hemistus were immediately killed, by order of the 
other magistrates, as they ei^tered the senate. The people rose, 
and threatened to revenge their deaths ; but were deterred fron» it 
by the sight of the dead bodies of the two conspirators, which were 
thrown out of the senate-house. They were then informed of their 
pernicious designs; to which all the misfortunes of Sicily were 
ascribed, rather than to the wickedness of Hieronymus, wbp bemg 
only a youth, had acted entirely by their counsels. They msinuatod 
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that his guai dlans and tutors had reigned in his name; that they 
ought to have been cut off before Hieronymus, or at least with liim; 
that impunity had carried them on to commit new crimes, and in* 
daobi them to aspire to the tyranny: that not beting able to succeed 
in their design by force, they had employed dissimulation and per- 
fidy: thit neither favours and honours had been capable of over- 
coming the wicked dispositbn of Andranodorus ; nor the electing 
him one of the supreme migistrates aipongst the deliverers of their 
country, him, who was the declared enemy of liberty : that as to the 
rest, they hid been inspired with their ambition of reigning by the 
princesses of the blood-royal, whom they had married, thtj one 
Hiero'Sjthe other Gelon's, daughter. 

At these words, the whole assembly cried out, that not one of 
them ought to be suffered to live, and that it was necessary to ©x- 
tirpite entirely the race of the tyrants, without suffering any vestige 
to remiin. Such is the nature of the multitude.* It either abject- 
ly abandons itself to slavery, or domineers with insolence. But 
with regard to liberty, which holds the mean betwixt those ex- 
tren[i33, it neither knows how to be without it, or to use it ; and finds 
but too many flatterers always ready to enter into its passions, in- 
flame its rage, and hurry it on to excessive violences, and the most 
inhuman cruelties, to which it is but too much incljned of itself; aa 
was the case at this time. At the request of the magistrates, which 
was almost sooner accepted than proposed, they decrefed that the 
royal family should be entirely destroyed. 

Demafata the daughter of Hiero, and Harmonia Ge1on*s daug-h- 
ter, the first married to Andranodorus, and the other to Thcmistus, 
were killed first. From thence they went to the house of Heraclea, 
wife of Zoippus ; who having been sent on an embassy to Ptolemy, 
king of Egypt, remained there in voluntary banishmenrt, to avoid be- 
ing witness of the miseries of his country. Having been apprized 
that they were coming to her, that unfortunate princess had uken 
refuge with her two daughters in the most retired part of her house, 
near her household gods. There, when the assassins arrived, with 
her hair loose and dishevelled, her face bathed in tears, and ii^a con- 
dition most proper to, excite compassion, she conjured them, in a 
faltering voice, interrupted with sighs, in the name of Hiero her 
father and Gelon her brother, " Not to involve an innocent princess 
in the guilt and misfortunes of Hieronymus. She represented to 
them, that her husband's banishment had been to her the sole fruit 
of that reign : that not having had any share in the fortunes and 
criminal designs of her sister Demarata, she ought to have none in 
her punishment. Besides, what was there to fear, either from her, 
in the forlorn condition and almost widowhood to which she was 

* Haec nntiirn miiltliudinh ett ; aut flervirhumlltlei , out tuperM dmninatur: Ifbcr- 
tatrnn, qtiie meilia est, nee spernere modlc^, oec habere Miant. Et non ferine desui:. 
irantiii induigentes miiiistri, qui avidos atque iiitemperaotes piebeioruoi aaioios ad sao* 
(ulneiu ct cwdei initent. iJv- 
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reduced, or from her daoghters, unhappy orphans, without credit or 
support? That if the royal family were become so odious to Syra 
cose, that it could not bear the sight of them, they might be banish* 
ed to Alexandria, the wife to her hushed, the daughters to their 
father." When she saw them inflexible to her remonstrances, for* 
getting what concerned herself, she implored them at least to save 
the lives of the princesses her, daughters, hoth of an age which in* 
spires the most inveterate and furious of eneniies with compassion ; 
but her discourse made no impression upon the minds of those bar* 
banana. Having torn her in a manner from the arms of her house- 
hold gods, they stabbed her in the sight of her two daughters, snd 
soon after murdered them also, already stained and covered with 
the blood of their mother. What was still more deplorable in their 
destiny was, that immediately after their death, an order from the 
people came for sparing their lives. 

From compassion, the people in a moment proceeded to rage and 
fury against those who had been so hasty in the execution, and had 
not leu them time for reflection or repentance. They demanded 
that magistrates should be nominated in the room of Andranodorua 
and Themistus. They were a^ long time in suspense upon this 
choice. At length, somebody in the crowd of the people happening 
to name Epicydes, another immediately mentioned Hippocrates. 
Those two persons were demanded with so much ardour by the mul* 
titude, which consisted of citizens and soldiers chat the senate could 
Dot prevent their being created. 

The new magistrates did not im*mediately discover the design 
they had, of reinstating Syracuse in the interests of Hannibal. 
But they had seen with pain the measures which had been taken 
before they were in office. For, inimediately after the re-estal^lish- 

Snt of liberty, ambassadors had been sent to Appius, to propose 
lewing the alliance which had been bro?wn by Hieronymus. Ha 
nad referred them to Marcellns, who was lately arrived in Sicily, 
with an authority superior to his own. Marcellus, in his turn, sent 
deputies to the magistrates of Syracuse, to treat of peace. 

Upon arriving there, they found the estate of afiairs much altered* 
Hippocrates and Epicydes, at -first by secret practices, and after 
wards by open complaints, had inspired every body with great 
aversion for the Romans ; giving out, that designs were fi^rmed for 
patting^ Syracuse into their han(k. The behaviour of Appius, who 
had approached the entrance of the .port with his fleet, to encour 
age the party in the Roman interest^ strengthened those suspicions 
and accusations so much, that the people ran tumultuously to pre- 
vent the Itomans from landing, in case they should have that de* 
ogn. 

In this trouble and confuidon it was thought proper to summon 
the assembly of the people. In this meeting the opini<His difiered 
very much; and the heat of the debate giving reason to fear some 
BCNUtion, ApoUonides, one of the principal senators, made a discourao 
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Tery suitable to the present situation of afTairs. He intimated, 
**• that never city was nearer its destruction or preservation than 
Syracuse aotuaJly'was at that time : that if they all with unaDimoua 
consent should jotu either the Romansor Carthkginians, their con- 
dition would be happy : that if they were divided, the war would 
neither be more warm nor more dangerous between the Romans 
an J Cartiiiflrinia'ns, than between tHe Syracusans themselves against 
each other, as both parties must necessarily have, within the cir- 
cumference of their own walls, their own troops, armies, and gene- 
rals r that it was therefore absolutely requisite to make agreement 
anl union amongst themselves their sole. care and application; and 
that to know which of the two alliances was to be preferred, was 
not now the most important question : nevertheless, with respect to 
the choice of allies, the authority of Hiero, in his opinion, ought to 
prevail over that of Hieronymus; and that the amity of the Romans, 
nappily experienced for fifty years together, seemed preferable to 
that of the Carthaginians,- upon which they could 4iot much rely for 
the present, and with which they had had little reason to be satis- 
fied formerly." He added a last motive of no mean force, which 
was, " that in declaring aorainst the Romans, they would have a 
war immediately upon their handss which the Carthaginians were 
-not able to carry on against them immediately." 

The less passionate this discourse appeared, the more effect it 
had. It induced them to desire the opinion of the several bodies 
of the state ; and the principal officers of the troops, as well na 
tives as foreigners, were requested to confer together." The affair 
was Tong discussed with great warmth. At length, as it appeared 
that there was no present means for supporting the war against the 
Romias, a peace with them was resolved, and ambasg^adors sent to 
conclude it. 

Some days after this resolution had been taken, the Leontines 
sent to demini aid of Syracuse, for the defence of their frontiers 
This deputation seemed to come very seasonably for ridding the 
city of a turbulent, unruly multitude, and removing their leaders, 
who were no less danororous. Four thousand men were ordered 
to march under the command of Hippocrates, of whom they were 
glad to be rid, and who was not sorry himself for this opportunity 
which they gave him to embroil affairs. For he no sooner arrived 
upon the frontier of the Roman province, than he plundered it, and 
cut in pieces a body of troops sent by Appius to its defence. MarceU 
his complained to the Syracusans, of this act of hostility, and de 
manded that this stranger should be banished from Sicily with his 
brother Epicydes ; who, having repaired about the same time to 
Leontium, had endeavoured to embroil the inhabitants with the 
people of Syracuse, by exhorting them to resume their liberty as 
well as the Syracusans. The city of the Leontines was dependant 
on Syracuse, but pretended at this time to throw off the yoke, 
.and to act independently of the Syracusans, as an entirely free city 
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Wkan tkerelare the Syracqsans sent to complain of tbe bcstilU 
ties committed against the Romans, and to demand the expulsion 
of the two Carthaginian brothers, who were the authors of them, 
the Jjeontines replied, that tliey had not empowered the Syracueans 
to make peace for them with the Romans. 

The deputies of Syracuse related to Marcellus this answer from 
tbe Leontines, who were no longer at the disposal of their city, 
and left him at liberty to declare war against them, without any in* 
fractiqn of the treaty made with them. He marched immediately 
to Leontium, and made hiowelf master of it at the first attack. 
Hippocrates and Epicydes fled. All the deserters found in the place, 
to the nimiber of two thousand, were put to the sword ; but as 
soon as the city was taken, all the Leontines and other soldiers 
were spared, and even every thing taken from them was restored, 
except what was lest in the first tumult of a city carried by storm. 
Eiaht •thousand troops, sent by the magistrates of Syracuse to 
the aid of Marcellus, met a man on their march, who gave them 
an account of what had passed at the taking of Leontium ; exag- 
gerating with artful malice tbe cruelty of the Romans, who, he 
Llsely affirmed, had put all the inhabitants to the sword, as well at 
Jie troops sent thither by the Syracusans. 

This artful falsehood, which they took no steps to ascertain, in* 
spired them with compassion for their companions. They express- 
ed their indignation by their murmurs. Hippocrates and Epicydes, 
who were before well known to these troops, appeared at the very 
instant of this trouble and tumult, and put themselves under their 
protection, not having any other resource. They were received 
with joy and acclamations. The report soon reached the rear 
of ihe army, where the commanders Diaomenes and SosLb were. 
W.ien they were informed of the cause of the tumult, they ad- 
vanced hastily, blamed the soldiers for having received Hippocrates 
and Epicydes, the enemies of their country, and gave orders for 
tbeir being seized and bound. The soldiers opposed this with great 
menaces ; and the two generals sent expresses to Syracuse, to in- 
form the senate of what had passed. 

In the mean time, the army continued its march towards Mcga- 
ra, and upon tlie way met a courier prepared by Hippocrates, who 
was charged with a letter which seemed to be written by the ma- 
gistrates of Syracuse to Marcellus. They praised him for thq, 
slaughter he had made at Leontium, and e;.horted him to treat all 
the mercenary soldiers in the same manner, in order that Syracuse 
might at length be restored to its liberty. The reading of this 
forged letter enraged the mercenaries, of whom this body of troops 
was almost entirely composed. They were for falling upon the 
few Syracusans amongpt them, but were prevented from that vio- 
lence by Hippocrates and Epicydes ; not from motives of pity or 
humanity, but that tliey might not entirely lose their hopit's of. re- 
entenng Syracuse. They sent a man thither, whom they had 
VOL. Tin' » 
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gamed by bribes, who related the storming of Leontinm, eonfbnna- 
Sly to the first account. Those reports were favourably received 
by the multitude, who cried out, that the gates should be shut 
against the Romans. Hippocrates and Epidydes arrived about the 
same time before the city, which they entered, partly by force, and 
partly by the intelligence they had within it. They killed the ma- 
gistrates, and took possession of the city. The next day the slaves 
were made free, the prisoners set at liberty, and Hippocrates and 
Epicydes elected into the highest offices, in a tumultuous assem- 
bly. Syracuse, in this manner, after a short glimpse of liberty^ 
sunk again into its former slavery. 

SECT. n. 

The consul Mareellus besiegm Syracuse. The considerable losses of men and ships 
occasioned by the dreadful inachiiies of Archimedes, Qblige Mareellus to change the 
siege into a blockade. He takes the city at length by means of his inteliigence within 
it Death of Archimedes, killed by a soldier who did not know iiim. 

A. M. 3790. Affairs being in this state,'" Mareellus thougnt 

Ant J. c. 214. proper to quit the country of the Leontines, and 
advance towards Syracuse. When he was near it, he sent depu 
ties tp let the inhabitants know, that he came to restore liberty to 
the Syracusaiis, and not with intent to make war upon them. They 
were not permitted to enter the city. Hippocrates and Epicydes 
went out to meet them; and having heard their proposals, replied 
haughtil3% that if the Romans intended to besiege their city, they 
should soon be made sensible of the difference between attacking 
Syracuse and . attacking Leontium. . Mareellus, tlierefore, deter- 
mined to besiege the place by sea and land ;t by land, on the side 
of the Hexapytum \ and by sea, on that of the Achradina, the walls 
of which were washed by the waves. 

He gave Appius the command of the land forces, and reserved 
that of the fleet to himself. It consisted of sixty galleys of five 
benches of oars, which were full of soldiers armed with bows, 
slings, and darts, to scour the walls. There were a great number 
of other vessels, ladon with all sorts of machines used in attacking 
places. 

The Romans carrying on their attacks at two different places, 
Syracuse was in great consternation, and apprehensive that nothing 
could oppose so terrible a power, and such mi?hty efforts. And it 
had indeed been impossible to have resisted them, without the 
assistance of one single man, whose wonderful industry was every 
. thing to the Syracusans : this was Archimedes. He had taken 
care to supply the walls with all things necessary to a. good de- 
fence. As soon as his machines began to play on the land side 

» LIv. I. xxlv. n. 33. 34. Plat.'in Marcel, p. 30S~307. Polyb. 1. vUi. jk 51S— 51S. 
t The deseripUon or Syracuse may be seen in vol. lit. 
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they «[i8charged upon the infantry nil aortB of darts, and stones of 
enormous weight, which flew with so much noise, force, and ra|ii- 
dity, that nothing could withstand their shock. They beat down 
and dashed to pieces all before them, and occasioned a terrible di^ 
order in the ranks of tlie besiegers. 

Marcellus succeeded no better on the side of the sea. Archi- 
medes had disposed his. machines in such a manner, as to throw 
darts to any distance. Though the enemy lay far from the city, he 
reached them with his larger and jnore forcible balistie and cata^ * 
pultsB. When they Oversl^ot their mark, he had smaller, proper* 
tioned to the distance ; which put the Romans into such confusion, 
as made them incapable of attempting any thing. 

This was not the greatest danger. Archimedes had placed loftr 
and strong machines behind the walls, which suddeil}y letting fall 
vast beams, with an immense weight at the end of them, upon the 
£hips, sunk them to the bottom* Besides this, he caused an iron 
gripple to be let out by a chain ; and having caught hold of *the 
head of a ship with this hook, by means of a weight let down 
within the walls, it was lifted up and set upon its stem, and held so 
for some time ; i^en by letting go the chain, either by a wheel or 
a pulley, it was let fall again, with its whole weight, either on its 
head or side, and often entirely sunk. At other times the ma- 
chJoes dragging the ship towards the shore by cordage and hooks, 
a^r having made ^ whirl about a great while, dashed it to pieces 
against the points of the rocks which projected under the walls, 
and thereby destroyed all within it. Galleys frequently seized and 
suspended in the air, were whirled about with rapidity, exhibiting 
a dreadful sijrht to the spectators, afler which they Were let fall into ' 
the sea, and sunk to the bottom with their crew. 

Marcellus had prepared, at great expense, machines called fom- 
hucoR^ from t|;^eir resemblance to a musical instrument of that name. 
He appointed eight galleys of five benches for that purpose, from 
which the oars were removed, from half on the right, and from the 
other half on the left side. These were joined, togetlier, two and 
two, on the sides without oars. This machine consisted of a lad- 
der of the breadth of four feet, which when erect was of equal 
height with the walls. It was laid at length upon the sides of the 
two galleys joined together, and extended considerably beyond 
their beaks; and upon the masts of these vessels were affixed 
cords and pulleys. When it was to work, the cords were made 
fast to the extremity of the machine, and men upon the stern drew 
it up by the help of the pulleys ; others at the head assisted in 
raising it with levers. The galleys afterwanls being brought for* 
ward to the foot of the walls, the machines were applied ta them. 
The bridge of the tamhtica was then let down (no doubt afler the 
manner of a drawbridge,^ upon which the besiegers passed to the ' 
walls of the place besieged. 

This machiiie bad not the expected efiect. Whilst it was at a 
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considerable distance from the walls, Archimedes discharged a 
vast stoge upon it that weighed ten quintals,''' then a second, and 
immediately after a third ; all of whict^ strikinor against it with 
dreadful force and noise, beat down and broke its. supports, and 
gave the galleys upon which it stood such a shock, that they part- 
ed from each other. 

. Marcellus, almost discouraged, and at a Ipss what to do, retired 
as fast as possible with his galleys, and sent orders to his land 
forces to do the same. He called also a council of war, in which 
it was resolved the next day, befote sun-rise, to endeavour to ap-' 
proach the walls. Tiiey were in hopes, oy tbia means, to shelter 
themselve^ from the machines, whicij, for want of a distance pro- 
portioned to their force, would be rendered ineffbctual. 

But Archimedes had provided against all contingencies. He had 
prepared machines long before, as we have already observed, that 
carried to all distances a proportionate quantity of darts and ends 
of beams, which, being very short, required less time for prepar- 
ing them, and in consequence were more frequently discharged. 
He had besides made small chasms or loop-holes in tlte walls at 
little distances, where he had placed scorpions,! which, not carry^- 
ing far, wounded those who approached, without being perceived 
but by their effect. 

When the Romans had gained the foot of the walls, and thought 
themselves very well covered, they found thems9lves exposed 
either to an infinity of darts, or overwhelmed with stones, which 
fell directly upon their heads, there bein^ no part of the wall which 
did not continually pour that mortal hail upon them. This obliged 
them to retire. But they v/ere no sooner removed to some dis- 
tance, than a new discharge of darts overU>')k them in their re»- 
treat ; so that they lost great numbers of men, and almost all their 
galleys were disabled or beaten to pieces, without being able to re- 
venge their loss in the least upon their enemies. For Archimedes 
had planted most of bis machines in security behind the walls ; so 
that the Romans,. says Plutarch, repulsed by an infinity of wound®, 
without seeing the place or hand from which they came, seemed to 
fight in reality against the gods. 

Marcellus, though at a loss what to do, and not knowing how to 
oppose the^ machines of Archimedes, coyrld not^ however, forbear 
jesting upon them. " Shall we persist," said he to his workmen 
and enofineers," in makinar war with this Briareusof a jreometri- 
fcian, who treats my galleys and sambucas so rudely ? He infi- 
nitely exceeds the faWed giants, with their hundred hands, in hi« 
perpetual and surprising discharges upon us." Marcellus had rea-» 
son for complaining of Archimedes alone. For the SyraCcusans 

♦ The quintaT, which the Greeks called *ro\etrro?, was of several kinds. The letuR 
welished a hundred and twenty-five pounds ; the lar|(!ist moie than twelve huiiitred. 

t The scorpions were machines in the nature of ccMs-bows^with whicb the aiteieutt 
wed to discbarge darts aiid stooes. 



Were really no more than memoen of the engines and nmehmes oC, 
that great geometrician, who was himself the soul of aD tlieir pow- 
ers and operations. All other arms were unemployed; fbr the city 
at that time made use of none, either defensire or offensive, but 
those of Archimedes. 

MarceUus at length perceiving the. Romans so much intmiidated, 
that if they saw upon the walls only a small cord, or the least piece 
of wood, they would immediatelv ny, crying out, that Archimedes 
was going to dbcharge some dreadful machine upon them, re • 
nounced iiis hopes of being able to make a breach in the place, 
gave over his attacks, and turned the siege into a blockade. The 
Romans conceived that they had no other resource than to reduce 
the ^reat number of people in the city by famine, in cutting off all 
proviaons that might be brought to them either by sea or land 
During the eight months in which they besieged tne city, there 
were no kind of stratagems which they did not mvent, nor any ac- 
tions of valour leH untried, except indeed the assault, which they 
never dared to attempt more. So much force, upon some occasions 
have a single man and a single science, when rightly applied. De- 
prive Syracuse of only one old man, the great strength of the Ro« 
man arms must inevitably take the city; his sole presence checks 
and disaoncerts all their designs. 

We here see, which I cannot repeat too oflen, how much interest 
princes have in protecting arts, favouring the learned, encouraging 
academies of science by honourable cQstinctions and actual re-^ 
wards, which never ruin or impoverish a state. I say nothing in" 
this place of the birth and nobility of Archimedes ; he was not 
indebted to them for the happiness of his genius and profound know- 
ledge ; I consider him only as a learned man, and an excellent geo- 
metrician. What a loss would Syracuse have sustained, if, to have 
saved a small expense and pension, such a man had been abandon- 
ed to inaction and obscurity ! Hiero was careful not to act in this 
manner. . He knew all the value of our geometrician ; and it is no 
vulgar merit in a prince to understand that of other men. He paid . 
it due honour ; he made it useful ; and did not stay till occasion 
or necessity obliged him to do so ; it would then have been too 
late. By a wise foresight, the true character of a great prince and 
a great minister, in the very arms of peace* he provided all that 
was necessary for ^supporting a siege, and making war with suc- 
cess ; though at that time there was no appearance of any thing to 
be apprehended from the Romans, with whom Syracuse was aUied 
m the strictest friendship. Hence were seen to arise in an instant, 
as oat of the earth, an incredible number of machines, of every 
kind and size, the very sight of which was sufficient to strike ar- 
mies with terror and confusion. 

* h 9«ee, «t tapiemt', aptdrit idenea heO^, RoraL \ 
Ana wiw in peace prepared Uie aim? of war. 
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There are amongst these machines, some, of which we 5aii 
ecarce conceive the effects, and the reality of which we might bo 
^tempted to call in question, if it were allowable to doubt the evi- 
dence of writers, such for instance as Polybius, an almost contem- 
porary author, who treated on facts entirely recent, and sach aa 
were well known to all the world. But how can we refuse to give 
credit to the uniform consent of Greek and Roman historians, whe- 
ther friends or enemies, in regard to circumstances of which whole 
armies were witnesses, and experienced the effects, and which had 
flo great an influence in the events of the war? What passed in the 
siege of Syracuse, shows how far the ancients had carried their ge- 
nius and art in besieging and supporting sieges. Our artillery, 
which so perfectly imitates thunder, has not more effect than the 
engines of Archimedes, if indeed they have so much. 

A burning-glass is spoken of, by the means of which Archimedes 
is said to have burnt part of the Roman fleet, "ll^hat must have been 
an extraordinary invention ; but as no ancient author mentions it, 
it is no doubt a modem tradition, without any foundation. . Bumr- 
ing-glasses were known to antiquity, but not of that kind, which 
indeed seem impracticable. 

A. M. 5291. After Marcellus had resolved to conflne himself 

Ant. J. c. 313. to the blockade of Syracuse,* be left Appius be- 
fore the i^ace with two-thirds of the army, advanced with the other 
into the island, and brought over some cities to the Roman interest. 

At the same time Himilcon, general of the Carthaginians, ar- 
rived in Sicily with a great army, in hopes of re-conquering it, 
and expelling the Romans. 

Hippocrates left Syracuse with ten thousand foot and five hun- 
dred horse to join him, alid carry on the war in concert against 
Marcellus. Epicydes remained in the city, to command there dur- 
ingthe blockade. ', 

The fleets of tlie two states appeared at the same time on the 
coast of Sicily ; but that of the Uarthaginians, seeing itself weakei 
than the other, was afraid to venture a battle, and soon sailed back 
for Carthage. i 

Marcellus had continued eight months before Syracuse with 
Appius, according to Polybius, when the year of his consulship ex- 
pired. Livy places the expedition of Marcellus in Sicily, and his 
victory over Hippocrates, in this year, which must have been th#* 
second year of the siege. And indeed Livy has, given us no account 
of this second year, because he had ascribed to the first what ha d 
passed in the second. For it is highly improbable, that nothing 
memorable happened in it. . 

This is the conjecture of Mr. Crevier, professor of rhetoric in the 
college of Beauvais, who has published a new edition of Livy, with 
remarks, and with which 1 am convinced the public will be well 

*Ltv. Lxziv. n.^. 56. 
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pleased. The first volame of the bM work coBtains a long prefiioei 
which is wcU '^orth reading. 

MarcelluB, therefore, employed a great part of the second year 
of the sie^e ki several expeditions in Sicily. On his return iVom 
A^rigentum, upon which he had made an inefiectual attempt, he 
came up with the army of Hippocrates, which he defeated^ and kill- 
ed above eight thousand men. This advantage kept those in their 
duty, who had entertained thoughts of going over to the Cartha- 
ginians. After the gaining of tiiis victory, he returned against 
Syracuse ; and having sent off Appius for Rome, who went thithet 
to demand the consnlshtp, he pot Q.* Crispinus into his place. 

A. M. s-ne. lo the beginning of the third campaign,* Mar- 

AuL J. C.213. cellus, almost abs^utely despairing of being able 
ta take Syracuse, eiUier by ibrec, because Archimedes continually 
opposed him with invmcible obstacles, or by famine, as the Cartha 
ginian fleet, which was returned more numerous than before, easily 
threw in convoys, deliberated whether he should continue before 
Syracuse to pui^ the siege, or turn his eadeavours against Agre- 
gentun>. But, before he came to a final determination, he thought 
k proper to try whether he could not make himself master of Syra- 
cuse by some secret mteUigenee. There were many Sj'racusans in 
his canip, who had taken refuge there in the beginning of the trou« 
bles. A slave of one of these secretly earriea on an intrigue, in 
which fourscore of the principal persons of the city cngageii, who 
came in companies to consult with him in his camp, concealed in 
barks under the nets'of fishermen. The conspiracy was on the 
point of taking effect, when a person named Attalus, through re- 
sentment for not having been admitted into it« discoveredthe whole 
to Epicydes, who put ati the conspirators to death* 

This enterprise having thus miscarried, Marcellus found himself 
in new difficulties. Nothing employed his thoughts but the grief 
and shame of raising a siege, after having consumed so much time, 
and sustained the loss of so many men and ships in it. An accxt- 
dent supplied him with a resource, and gave new life to his hopes. 
Some Roman vessels had taken one Damippos, who^ Epicydcs had 
sent to negotiate with Philip, king of Macedon. The Syracusans 
expresse4 a great desire to ransom this man, and Marcellus was not 
averse to it. A place near the port Trogilus was agreed on for the 
conferences concerning the ransom of the prisoner. As the depu- 
ties went thither several times, it came mto a Roman soldier's 
thought to consider the wall with attention. After having counted 
the stones, and examined with his eye the measure of each of them, 
upon a calculation of the height of the wall he found it to be much 
k)wer than it was believed, and concluded that with ladders of a 
moderate size it might be easily scaled. Witliout loss of time he 
rehited the whole to Marcellus. The general is not always the only 

• LIv. 1. XIV. n. 23. 31. PluL In Mareel. 388, 300. 
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R man in ftn trmy ; a pmate soldier may fiometimes furnish hifn 
With important hints. Marcellus did tiot neglect this advice, and 
assured himself of its reality with his own eyes. Havin|r caused 
ladders to be prepared, he took the opportonity of a festival, thai 
the Syracusans celebrated for three days in honour of Diina, dtiiv 
ing which the inhabitants gave themselves up entirely to rejoicing 
and g6od cheer. At the time of night when he conceived that the 
Syracusans, aHer their debaueh, would begin to grow drowsy and 
iidl asleep, he made a thousand chosen troops, in profound silence, 
advance with their ladders to the wall. When the first had got to 
the top without noise or tumult, others followed, encouraged by 
the boldness and success of their leaders. These thousand soldiers, 
taking advantage ef the enemy's stillness, who were either drunk 
or asleep, soon scaled the wall. Having thrown down the gate ef 
the Hexapylum, they took possession of the quarter of the city 
called Epipoke. 

It was then no Icmger time to deceive, but terrify the enemy » 
The Syracusans, awakened by the noise, began to rouse, and to 
prepare for action. Marcellus made all bis trumpets sound to- 
gether, which so frightened and alarmed them, that all the inhabit- 
ants fled, beliermg every quarter of the city in the possession o^ 
' the enemy. The strongest and best part, however, called Achra- 
dina, was not yet taken, because separated by its walls from the 
rest of the city. 

Marcellus at day-break entered* the new city,* by the quarter 
called Tyche. Epicydes having hastily dra-wn up some trdopp, 
which he had in the Isle^ which was adjoining to Achradina, march- 
ed against Marcellus : but finding him stronger and better attendel 
. than he expected, afler a slight skirmish he shut himself up in 
Achradina^ 

All the captains and officers with Marcellus congratulated him 
upon this extraordinary success. As to himself, when he had con- 
sidered from an eminence the loflinessf beauty, and extent of that 
city, he is said to have shed tears, and to have deplored the un- 
happy condition it was upon the point of experiencing. H^ called 
to mind the two powerful Athenian fleets wiiich had formerly been 
sunk before this city, and the two numerous armies cut in pieces, 
with the illustrious generals who commanded them : the many 
wars sustained with so much valour against the Carthaginians: 
the many famous tyrants and potent kings, Hiero particularly, 
whose memory was still recent, who had signalized himself by so 
many royal virtues, and still more, by the important services he had 
rendered the Roman people, whose interests li&d always been as 
dear to him as his own Moved by that refection, he believed it 
incumbent upon him, before he attacked Achradina, to send to the 

• The new city, or Neapolis, was Cpipole, which hi the latter times had been taken 
into the city and surrounded with walls. 
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jcged to exhort them to surrender Toluntarily, and prevent th« 
^in of their city. His remonstrances and exhortations had nc 

To prevent being" harassed in his rear, ho then attacked a fori 
^^Iled Eiiryelus, wliicii lay at ths bottom of the new town, and 
^^mmaDdedthe whole country on the land side, Aller having car- 
|^S4edit,andptaced therein a strong garrison, he turned all his eP 
■Si:Frt8a(min8t Achradina- During these transactions, Hippocrates 
^*3d Himilcon arrived- The first with the Sicilians having placed 
^Jid fortified his camp near the great harbour, and given the signal 
Z^ those who were in possession of Acliradina, attacked the old 
^^mp of the Romans, in which Crispinus commanded: Epicydes, 
^t^ the same time, made a sally upon the posts of Marcellus. 
?^either of these enterprises was successful. Hippocrates was 
*ri tfTorously repulsed by Crispinus, who pursued hini as far as his in- 
trenchments, and M:arcellu3 obliged Epicydes to shut himself up 

As it was then autumn, there happened a plague, which killed 

great numbers in the city, and still more in the Roman and Car- 

*^hacrinian camT>s- The distemper was not esrcessive at first, and 

Pi'oceeded only from the heat of the season, and tlie unwholesome^ 

"U^fess of the BorW: but afterwards the communication with the in<- 

fected, and even the care taken of them, dispersed the contaorion; 

from whence it happened, that some, neglected and absoluteljf 

abandoned died of the violence of the malady, and others received 

help which became fatal to those who brought it. Death, and the 

wolit of svrch as were buried, continually presented a mournful oh- 

iect to the eyes of the living. Nothing was heard night and day 

but groans and lamentations. At length the being accustomed tc 

the evil had hardened their hearts to such a degree, and so far ex- 

tincruished aU sense of compassion in them, that they not only 

ce^ed tx> g/ieve for the dead, but left them without interifient 

l^othmcr was to be seen every where but dead bodies, exposed to 

the ^lew of those who expected the same fate. The Carthagi' 

maxvs suffered imich more from it than the others. As they had nc 

place to retire to, they almost all perished, with their generals 

Hippocrates and Himilcon. Marcellus, from the first brealring ovA 

of the d'lsease, had brought his soldiers into the city, where the 

roofs arid shade were of great relief to them; but notwithstanding, 

he lost no inconsiderable number of men. 

Somilcar, in the mean time, who commanded the Carthaginiat 
fleet, and had made a second voyage to Carthage tu bring a new 
supply, returned witli a Iiundred and thirty ships, %nd seven hun- 
dred transports. He was prevented by contrary winds from dou- 
bling the cape of Pachynus. Epicydes, who was afraid that if 
those winds continued, this fleet might be discouraged and retan 
to Africa, left Afthradina to the care of the generals of the merco 
nary troops, and wint to Bomilcar, whomi he persuaded to try tlM 
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event of a naval battle, as soon as the weather would permit 
Marcellua, seeing that the troops of the Sicilians incrf;ased every 
day, and that if he staid, and su^Tered himself to be shut up in Sy- 
racuse, he sliould be very much pressed at the same tunc both by 
sea and land, resolved, though not so strong in ships, to oppose the 
passage of the Carthaginian fleet. As soon as the high winds 
abated, Bomilcar stood out to sea, in order to double the cape; 
but when he saw the Roman ships advance towards him i%goo<l 
order, on a sudden, for what reason is not said, he took to flight, 
sent orders to the transports to regain Africa, and retired to T'aren- 
tum. Epicydes, who had been disappointed in such great hopes, 
and was apprehensive of returning into a city already half taken, 
made sail for Agri^entum, rather with the design of awaiting the 
(ivent of the siege in that place, than of making any new attenjpt 
from thence. » 

When it was known in the camp of the Sicilians, that Epicydes 
had quitted Syracuse, and the Carthaginians Sicily, they sent de- 
puties to Marcellus, after having sounded the dispositions of the* 
besieged, to treat upon the conditions on which Syracuse should 
surrender. It was agreed with unanimity enough on both sides, that 
what had appertained to the kings, should appertain to the Romans ; 
that the Sicilians should retain ^1 the rest, with their laws and liber- 
ty. After these preliminaries, they demanded a conference with 
those to whom Epicydes had intrusted the government h) his ab- 
sence. They told them, they^had been sent by the army to Marcel- 
lus, and the inhabitants of Syracuse, in order that all the Sicilians, 
as well within as without the city, might have the same fate, and 
that no separate convention might be made. Having been permitted 
to enter the city, and to confer with their friends and relations, af^er 
having informed them of what they had already agreed with Mar- 
cellus, and giving them assurances that their lives would be safe, 
they persuaded them to begin by removing the three governors 
Epicydes had left in his place, which was immediately put m exe- 
cution. 

After which, having assembled the people, they represented, 
" That for whatever miseries they had suff'ered till then, or should 
suffer from thenceforth, they ought not to accuse fortune, as it dt; 
pended upon themselves %lone to ^ut an end to them : that if the 
Romans had undertaken the siege of Syracuse, it was out of affec- 
tion, not enmity, to the Syracusans : that it was not till after they 
had been apprized of the oppressions they suffered from Hippo 
<rates and Epicydes, those ambitious agents of Hannibal, and af 
terwards of Hieronymus, that they had taken arms, and begun thb 
siege of the cicy, not to ruin it, but to destroy its tyrants : that as 
Hippocrates was dead, Epicydes no longer in Syracuse, his lieute« 
nants slain, and the Carthaginians dispossessed of Sicily, both by 
sea and land, what reason could the Ramans now have for not in* 
dining as much to preserve Syracuse as if Hiero, the sole exaiu- 
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pie of fidelity towards tbera, were stUl aUve? That neither the 
city nor the SnhabitoDts had any thin^ to fear but from thenwelTea, 
if they let slip the occaaon of renewing their amity with the Ro- 
mans : that they never had so favourable an opportunity as the pre- 
Beat, when they were just delivered from the violent government 
of their tyrants ; and that the first use they ought to make of their 
liberty was to return to their duty." , 

This discourse was perfectly well received by every body. ' It 
was however judged proper to create new magistrates before the 
nomination of deputies; the latter of whom were chosen out of the 
former. The deputy who spoke in their name, and who was in- 
structed solely to use his utmost endeavours that Syracuse might 
not be destroyed, addressed himself to Marcellus to this effect : ^* It 
(?as not the people of Syracuse who first broke the alliance, and 
declared war against you, but Hieronymus, less criminal still to- 
wards Rome than towards his country ; and afterwards, when poace 
was restored by his deatb, it was not' any Syracusan that infringed 
kit, but the tyrant's instruments, Hippocrates and Epicydes. They 
were the enemies who have made war against you, afler having 
mide us slaves, either by violence or fraud and perfidy; and it can- 
aot be said that we have had any times of liberty, that have not 
also been times of peace with you. At present, as soon as we are 
become masters of ourselves by the death of those who held Sicily 
ID subjection, we come that very instant to deUvcr up to you our 
arras, our persoiis, our waHs, and our city^ determined not to refuse 
any conditions you shall think fit to impose. For the rest," cdh- 
tinned he, addressing himself still to Marcellus, <^ your interest is as 
much concerned as ours. The gods have granted you the glory of 
having taken the finest and most illustrious city possessed by the 
Greeks. All we have ever achieved worthy of being recorded, 
either by sea or land, augments and adorns ypur triumph. Fame 
IS not a sufficiently faithful chronicler to make known the greatness 
and strength of the city you have taken ; posterity can only judge 
of them by its own eyes. It is necessary that we should show to 
all travellers, from whatever part of the universe they come, some- 
times the trophies we have obtained from the Athenians and Car- 
thaginiansi, and sometimes those you have acquired from us ; and 
that Syracuse, thus placed for ever under the protection of Mar- 
cellus, may be a lasting and eternal monument of the valour and 
clemency of him who took and preserved it. It is unjust that the re- 
membrance of llieronymus should have more weight with you than, 
that of Hiero. * The latter was much longer your friend than the 
former your enemy. Permit me to say, you have experienced the 
rood effects of the amity of Hiero ; but the senseless enterprises of 
Hieronymus have fallen solely upon his own head." 

The difficulty was not to obtain what they demanded from Mar- 
oeQua, but to preserve tranquillity and union amongst those in the 
city. The deserters, convinced that they should be delivered up to 
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the Romans, inspired the forei^ soldiers 'vtrith the same )ear. Both 
the one and the other having therefore taken arras, whilst the de- 
puties were still in the camp of Marcellus, they began by cutting 
the throats of the magistrates newly elected ; and dispersing them- 
selves on all sides, they put to the sitord all they met, and. plunder- 
ea whatever fell in their way. That they might not be without 
leaders, they appointed six officers, three to command in Achradina, 
and three in tlie Me. The tumult being at length appeased, the 
foreign troops were informed from all hands, that it was concluded 
with the Romans, that their cause should be entirely distinct from 
that of the deserters. At the same instant, the deputies who had 
been sent to Marcellus arrived, who fully undeceived them. 

Amongst those who commanded in the Isle, there was a Spaniard 
named Mericus: means were* found to corrupt him. He gave up 
the gate near the fountain Arethusa to sddiers, sent by Marcellus 
m the night to take possession of it. At day-break the next morn- 
mg, Marcelids made a false attack on the Achradina, to draw all 
the forces of the citadel, and the Isle adjoining to it, to that side, 
and to enable some vessels he had prepared 'to throw troops into 
the Isle, which would be unguarded. Every thing succeeded ac- 
cording to his plan. The soldiers, whom those vessels had landed 
in tlie Isle, finding almost all the posts abandoned, and the gates, 
by which tlie gairison of the citadel had marched out against Mar- 
cellus, still open, they took possession of them after a slight encoun- 
ter. Marcellus having received advice ihat he was master of the 
Isle, and of part of Achradina, and that Mericus, with the body 
under his command, had joined liis ^troops, ordered a retreat to be 
pounded, that the treasures of the kings might not be plundered. 
They did not rise so, high in their amount as was imagined. 

The deserters having escaped, a passage being expressly left 
open for them, the Syracusans opened all the gates of Achradina 
to Marcellus, and sent deputies to him, with instructions to demand 
nothing farther from him than the preservation of the lives of them- 
selves and their children. Marcellus huving assembled his council, 
and some Syracusans who were in his camp, gave his answer to 
the deputies in their presence: "That Hiero, for fifty years, had 
not done the Roman people more good, than those who had been 
masters of Syracuse some years past had intended to do them 
harm ; but that their ill-will had fallen upon their own heads, and 
they had punished themselves for their violation of treaties in a 
more severe manner than the Romans could have desired : that he 
had besieged Syracuse during three years, not . that the Roman 
people might reduce it into slavery, but to prevent the chiefs of the 
revolters from continuing to hold it under oppression : that he had 
undei^one many fatigues and dangers in so long a siege ; but that 
he thought he had made himself ample amends by the glory of hav- 
ing taken that city, and the satisfaction of having saved it from the 
entire ruin it seemed to deserve." After having placed a body of 
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troo|i8 to mcxxte the treasury, and Bafe^piards in tbe homm of (]» 
Syraeusans who had withdrawn into his camp, ha abandoned the 
dtT to be plundered. It is reported, that the richea which weiO 
pillaged in Syracuse at this time exceeded all that could have been 
expected at the taking of Carthage itself. 

An unhappy accident interrupted the jov of Marcellua, and gave 
him a very sensible afSiction. Archimedes, at a time when all 
things were in this confusion at Syracuse, shut iq> in hia closet like 
a man of another world, who has no regard for what is passing in 
this, was intent upon the study of some geometrical figure, and not 
only his eyes, but the whole faculties of his soul, were so engaged 
in this contemplation, that he had neither heard the tumult of the 
Romans, universally busy in plundering, nor the report of the citjr'e 
being taken. A soldier on r sudden comes in upon him, and bide 
him follow him to Marcellus. Archimedes desired him to stay a 
moment, till he had solved his problem and finished the demonstm- 
tion of it. The soldier, who neither cared for his problem nor de- 
monstration, enraged at this delay, drew his sword and killed him. 
Marcellus was exceedingly afflicted when he heard the news of hie 
death. Not beinff able to restore him to life, of which he would 
have been very glad, he applied himself to honour his memonr to 
the utmost of his power. He made a diligent search afler all liii 
rclatioiis, treated them with great distinction, and granted them 
peculiar privileges. As for Archimedes* he caused his funeral to 
oe celebrated in the most solemn manner, and erected to him a 
monument amongst the great persons who had distinguialied tliM^ 
selves most at Syracuse.. 

. . ARTICLE m. 

Bmvt.L ToMb of Anbhaie4m d liuwed by dtwa 

Archimedes, by his will, had demred his relations and fHende t* 
put no other epitaph on his tomb, afler his death, than a cylindet 
circumscribed by a sphere, that is to say, a globe or spherical figure) 
and to set down at the bottom the proportion which those twe 
solids, the containing and the contained, have to each other. He 
might have filled up the bases of the columns of his tomb with re* 
iievoes, whereon the whole history of the siege of Syracuse might 
have been carved, and himself appeared hke another Jupiter thuil* 
dering upon the Romans. But he set an infinitely higher value 
upon a discovery, a geometrical demonstration,' than up<Mi all the 
60-much-celebrated machines which he had invented. 

Hence he chose rather to do himself honour in the eyes of posfe« 
riiy, by the discovery he had made of tiie relation of a sphere to a 
eyMnder of the same base and height ; which is as two to three. 

The Syracusans, who had been in former tiroee so fond of flw 
soenoes, did not long retain the eiteem and gratitude tlK^ OWOd ^ 

T0i« rnu * 
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man who had done so much honour to their city. Less than a 
hundred and forty years after, Archimedes was so perfectly Ibmt- 
ten hy iiis citizens, notwithstanding the mat services he had £>ne 
them, that they denied his having been buried at Syracuse. It is 
Cicero who infoims us of this circumstance. 

At the time he was qutestor in Sicily,'*' his curiosity induced him 
to make a search after the tomb of Archimedes; a curiosity worthy 
a man of Cicero's genius, and which merits the imitation of all who 
travel. The Syracusans assured him that his search would be to 
no purpose, and that there was no such monument amongst them. 
Cicero pitied their ignorance, which only served to increase his de- 
sire of making that discovery. At length, ailer several fruitless 
attempts, he perceived without the gate of the city facing Aefri- 
gentum, amongst a great number of tombs in that place, a puiar 
almost entirely covered with thorns and ^brambles, thipugh which 
he could discern the figure of a sphere and cylinder. Those who 
have any taste for antiquities may easily conceive the joy of Cicero 
npon this occasion. He cried out, " that he had found what he had 
looked for."t The place was immediately ordered to be cleared, 
and a pass^e opened to the column, on which they saw the in- 
scription still legible, though part of the lines were obliterated by 
time. So that, says Cicero,^ in concluding this account, the great- 
est city of Greece, and the most flourishing of old in the study o£ 
the sciences, would not have known the treasure it possessed, if a 
man, bom in a country which it considered almost as barbarous, a 
man of Aroinum, had not discovered for it the tomb of its citizen, 
so hi^rhly distinguished by the force and penetration of his mind. 

We are obliged to Cicero for having left us this curious and ele- 
gant account : but we cannot easily pardon him for the contemp- 
tuous manner in which he speaks at first of Archimedes. It is iii 
the beginning, where, intending to compare the unhappy life of 
Dionysius the Tyrant with the felicity of one passed in sober vir- 
tue, and abounding with wisdom, he says, <« I wUl not compare the 
lives of a Plato or an Arcbytas,) persons of consummate learningr 
and wisdom, with that of Dionysius, the most horrid, the most- 
miserable, and the most detestable, that can be imagined. I 
shall have recourse to a man of his own city, a little obscure per- 
9on^ who lived many years after him. I shall produce him from his 
dust,|| and bring him upon the stage with his rule and compMusses 
in his hand." I say nothing of the birth of Archimedes, his great- 

* Cic. Tom. QxubsX. 1. v. n. 64. 60. t B^^w'm, adoptinff an exprewion of Aichi- 

medes. 

X Ita nobiliarima Greecis civitas, quondam verd etiam doctiflBima, «ai civia unitui 
•Ctttiaalini monumentum ignorftsset, nisi ab homine Arpinate didiciaset. 

$ Non ergo Jam cum hi^ua vitft, qua tetrius, miaeriua, detestabiUoa exoogttare nUiil 
poBBum, PlatonJa aut Archyts vitam comparabo, doctorum bominum et plan^ npieii- 
tnm. Ex e&dem urbe huhtlsm HOMimcioif sm & polvere et radio ezcUabo, aoi myltti 
•nnta poit full, Archimedem. ~— • 

I He aeans Oie duA ued bf feometclctani 
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aeas was of a different class. Bat ought the ^rreatest geometric 
dan of antiquity, whose sahlime discoveties have in all ages been 
ihe admiration of the learned, be treated by Cicero as a fittle and 
obecare person, as if he had been onlyoi common artificer employ- 
ed in making machines ? unless it be, perhaps, that the Romans, 
with whom a taste for geometry and such speculative sciences 
never gained much ground, esteemed nothing great but what re* 
kted to government and policy. 

Oralmiit caiuaa melidfl, ccBliqae meattui 

Describent radio, et siirgentia sideia dicent : 

Tu regere imperio popolos, Bomane, mamento.— Fjr|r. JBk, vL 

Ijet otheri better moald the ninning man 

Of metals, and inform tbe breathing braa, 

And aoften into flesh a marble face ; 

Plead better at the bar, describe the skies, ^ 

And when the stars descend and when they rise ; 

But, Rome, *tis thine alone with awftil sway 

To rule mankind, and make the world obey ; 

INqpoflia^ peace and war thy own majestic way.— 2>rydmi. 

This is the Abb^ Fraguier's reflection in the short dissertation 
he has left us upon this passage of Cicero.* 

SECT. n. 

Sumouiiy of the history of Syracuse. 

The island of Sicily, with the greatest part of Italy extending 
between the two seas, composed what was called Magna Gnecia, 
m opposition to Greece, properly so called, which had peopled all 
those countries by its colonies. 

,»j5 Syracuse was the most considerable city of Si- 

^* cily, and one of the most powerful of all Greece. 

It was founded by Archias the Corinthian, in the third year of the 
seventeenth Olympiad. 

The first two ages of its history are very obscure, and therefore 
I pass over them in silence. It does not begin to be known till 
after the reiffn of Gelon, and furnishes in the sequel man;|^ great 
events, for the space of more than two hundred years. During all 
that time it exhibits a perpetual alternative of slavery under the 
tyrants, and Hberty under a popular government ; till Syracuse is 
at length subjected to the Romans, and makes part of their em- 
pire. I have treated all these events, except the last, in the order 
of time. But as they are cut into difierent sections, and dispersed 
into difiTerent books, I have thought proper to unite them here in 
one point of view, that their series and connexion might be the 
more evident, from their being shown together and in general, 
and the places pointed out, where they are treated with due ei^ 
t^nt. 

• Memoln of the Academy of Inscriptions, vol, ii. 
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Qii.o^. Tb« CartlipgiinaB*, m c<m(mi wiih 

}(erxe8, liftving attftcjced tba GreeJoi w}io iqlia^t^ 
^ Picilfi vhiJft; Uiat prince wa9 epiplo^ed in iDtkiog ilb irni|»ti4Hi 
iDto Greece i Qelon, who bad made himself master of SyraousOy 
obtained a celebrated victory over the Carthaginians, the very day 
of the battle of Thermopylae. Amilcar, their general, wmm killed 
in tins battle. Historians speak differently of his death, which haji 
occasioned my falling into a contradiction. For on one side, I sup- 
pose, with Diodorus Siculus,* that he was killed by the Sicilians in 
the battle ; and on the other I say, after Herodotus, that to avoid 
the shame of surviving his defeat, he threw himself into the pile, 
m which he had sacri&ed many human victims. 

Gelon, upon returning from his victory, repaired 
to the assembly without arms or guards j to give 
the people an account of his conduct. He was chosen king una- 
nimously. He reigned five or six years, solely employed in the 
truly royal care of making his people liappy. See vols. i. and iii. 
A M 153^ HiERO I. Hiero, the eldest of Gelon*s brothers^ 
A. M. 3532, gucceeded him. The beginning of his reign was 
worthy of ^reat praise. Simonides and Pindar vied with each other 
in celebratmg him. The latter part of it did not answer the for- 
mer.^ He reigned deven years. See vol. iii. 

A M 3543 Thrasybulus. Thrasybulus his brother suc- 

* * ceeded him. He rendered himself odious to all his 

subjects by his vices and cruelty. They expelled him the throne 
Bil4 oityi after a reign of one year. See vol. iii. 

J^imeM of Liberty. 

> 

A M aso. After his expulsion, S3n'acuse and all Sicily en- 

^^ joyed their liberty for the space of almost sixty 
yMM. 

An annual festival was instituted to celebrate the day upon 
which their liberty was re-established. 

%ra£U9€ aJUaeked by the Aiheniems. 
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During this interval, the Athenians, animated by 
the warm exhortations of Alcibiades, turned their 
aroBS aifainst Syracuse: this was in the sixth year of the Pelopon- 
noeiaa war. How fatal the event of this war was to the Athenians, 
m^y be seen in vol. iii. 

A M- 35Sfi DioNTsitJs the elder* The reign of this prince 

* is ftunous for its length of thirty-eight years ; and 
Btill move for the extraordinary events with which it was attended. 
See vole* i. and iv. 

* Id IIm htrtriT of tbfi CirtliaclniaMi 
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A M asM Bionysius the ycunger. Dionynns, son of the 

elder Dionysius, succeeded him. He contracts a 
particular intimacy with rlato, and has frequent conversationa 
with him ; who had come to his court at the request of Dion, the 
near relation of Dionysius. He did not long profit from the wise 
precepts of that philosopher, and soon abandoned himself to all the 
▼ices and excesses which attend tyranny. 

A V '»AA Besieged by Dion, he escapes from the citadel,^ 

A. M. JW4. ^^ retires into Italy. ^ 

A M 364IL Dicm's excellent qualities. He is assassinated 

in his own house by Callippus. 

M. 3647 Thirteen months after the death of Dion, Hip- 

parinus, brother of Dionysius the younger, expels 

Callippus, and establishes himself in Syracuse. During the two 

years of his reign, Sicily is agitated by great commotions. 

A icafisi. Dionysius the younger, taking advantage of 

^^ those troubles, re-ascends the throne ten years af> 
ter having quitted it. 

At last, reduced by Timoleon, he retires to Co 
^^' rintb. See vols. i. and iv. • 

Times of Liberty. 

Timoleon restores liberty to Syracuse. He 
passes the rest of his life there in a glorious retire- 
ment, beloved and honoured by all the citizens and strangers See 
voL iv. 
This interval of liberty was of no long juration. 

Agathocles. Agathocles, in a short time 
A. M. 3685. makes himself tyrant of Syracuse. See vol. i. 
He commits unparalleled cruelties. 

He forms one of the boldest designs related in history ; carries 
the war into A&ica ; makes himself master of the strongest places, 
and ravages the whole country. 

After various events, he perishes miserably. He reigned about 
twenty-eight years. 

Times of Liberty* 

Syracuse revived again for some time, and tast- 
A. M. 3713. g J ^^Yi joy the sweets of liberty. 
But she suffered much from the Carthaginians, who disturbed 
her tranquillity by continual wars. 

* She called in Pyrrhus to her aid. The rapid 

A. M. 3736. success of his arms at first gave them great hopes, 
which soon vanished. Pyrrhus, by a sudden retreat) plunged th^ 
SyiacueaDs into new misfortunes. Sec to., i. 
^ jb2 
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Bisiu> II. They were not happy and in tramquillity till the rei^ 
of Hiero II. which was very lon^, and almost always paeific 

HuiRONTMUB. He scarce reigned one year« His death W9a 
followed with great troubles, and the taking of Syracuse by Mar- 
cellus.' 

After that period, vhat passed in Sicily to its total reduction is 
little remarkable. There were still some remains of war foment- 
ed in it by the partisans of tyranny, and the Carthaginians who 
supported them ; but those wars were unproductive of any event 
of consequence, and Rome was soon absolute mistress of all Sici- 
ly. Half the island had been a Roman province ever since the 
treaty which put an end to the first Punic war. By that treaty, 
Sicily was divided into two parts ; the one continued in the pos- 
ciession of the Romans ; and the other under the government of 
Hiero ; which last part, after the surrender of Syracuse, feU also 
into their hands. 

SECT. in. 

ReflecUoiu upon the govefiuneBt find cb{u:«cter of Uie' SyrMUMiu. 

By the taking of Syracuse, all Sicily became a province of the 
Roman empire: but it was not treated as the Spaniards and Car 
thaginians were afterwards, upon whom a certain tribute was im- 
posed as the reward of the victors, and punishment of the vanquished: 
Quasi victorioe prcemium, ac pcena bellu Sicily , in submitting to the 
Roman people,"" retained all her ancient rights and customs, and 
obeyed them upon the same conditions she had obeyed her kings. 
And she certainly well deserved that privilege and distinction. She 
was the firstf of all the foreign nations that had entered into alliance 
and amity with the Romans; the first conquest their arms had the 
ffbry to make out of Italy ; and the first country that had given them 
tne grateful experience of commanding a foreign people. The 
greatest part of the Sicilian cities had expressed an unexampled 
attachment, fidelity, and afiection, for the Romans. The island was 
afterwards a kind of step for their troops to pass over into Africa; 
and Rome would not so easily have reduced the formidable power 
of the Carthaginians, if Sicily had not served it as a magazine, 
abounding with provisions, and a secure retreat for their fleets. 

* 8idli8B civitatea sic in amicitiam recepimus, ut eodem jureessent, quo fuissent; 
eftdem conditione populo R. parerent qu& suis antea pamissent. Cic. 

t Omnium nationum exterarum princepe Sicilia st ad amicitiam fidemque populi R. 
applicuit: prima omnium, id quod omamentum imperii est, provincia est appeUata: 
prima docuit majores nostros, quam preeclarum esset, ezteris gentibus imperare— Itaque 
B^}oribui nostris in African ez hdc provincia gradua impeiU factus est- Neque enim 
tarn facil^ opes Carlhagines tanto) concidissent, nisi illud, et rei frumentaris subsidium, 
et receptaculum classibus nostria pateret Quare P. Africanus, Carthagine deleta, 
Kfiuloriun urbes signis monumentisque pulcherrimis exomavit ; ut, quoe victori& populi 
B. tetari arbitrabatur, apud epa moonmenta yictorin plurima colloovpt. Qic Fmr Z, 

iV ^^ ^^ 



fiepce, after the Ukiog and ran of CftTtluuetSci^ A^ftm 
t^oa£^lit himself bound to adorn the citiea ofoicHjf with » great 
Bumber of excellent paintings and curious statues; in order that a 
people who were so highly ^tified with the success of the Eonoan 
arms, might he seiisihre of its efiects, and retain illustrious monu- 
ments of their victories amongst them. 

Sicily would have been happy in being governed by the Romans, 
if they had always given her such maf istrates as Cicero, as well 
acquainted as he with the obligations of his function, and like him 
intent upon the due discharge of it. It is highlv pleasing to hear 
him explain himself upon the subject; which he does in his defence 
of Sicily against Verres. 

Alter having invoked the gods as witnesses of the sincerity of the 
sentiments he is going to express, he says : **■ In all^ the employmentfi 
with which the Roman people have honoured me to this day, I have 
ever thought myself obUged, by the most sacred ties of religion, 
wortliily to discharge the duties of them. When I was made qu«t- 
tor, I looked upon that dignity, not as a gift conferred upon me, hut 
as a deposit confided to my vigilance and fidehty. When I waa 
afterwards sent to act in that office in Sicily, I thought all eyes w<«6 
turned upon me, and that my peraon and administration were m a 
manner exhibited as a spectacle to the view of all the world: aad 
in this thought, I not only denied myself all pleasures of an ej^traor- 
dinary kind, but even those M^hich axe authorizs4 by nature aad 
necessity. I am now intended for edile* I call the gods to witness, 
that how honourable soever this dignity appears to me, I have too 
just a sense of its weight, not to have more soUcitude and disquiet, 
than joy and pleasure, from it ; so much do I desire to make it appear, 
that it was not bestowed on me by chance, or the necessity of being 
filled up, but confided deservedly by the choice and discernment or 
my country." * 

All the Roman goveniors were far from being of this ebaraeter; 
and Sicily, above all other provinces, experienced, as Cicero some 
hues after reproaches Verres,f that they were almost all of them 

* O dii ixnmortales^Ita mihi meam voluntatem speoique reliqiiie vitc vestra popii- 

Tique B. existimatio comprobet, ut eeo quos adhuc milii magistratus popuJus R. ipanda- 

-vit, fiic eo6 accepi, ut me omnium officiorum obstringi teiigione arbitrarer. Ita queestM 

Biun &ctu0> ut mihi honorem iiium non tam datum quam creditujn ac coramissum pu- 

tarem. Sic obtinui quaBstufam in proviocisL, ut omnium oculos in me unum conjectoi 

arbitrarer : ut me queesturamque meam quasi in aliquo orbig terras tbeairo vereiari ex]»- 

timarem ; ut omnia semper, quae jucunda videntur esse, non mod& hu extraordtnariis 

capiditatihus, sed etiam ipsi naturae ac necessitati denegarem. Nunc sum designalua 

cdilis — tta mihi decs omnes propitios esse velim, ut tametsi mihi Jucundis&imus est 

honoe populi, tamen nequaquam tantum capio vohiptatis, quantum solicitudinjs et 

teboris, ut hsec ipsa aedilitas, non quia necesse fuit alicui cnndidato data, sed quia lie 

oportuerit recte collocata, et judicio populi digno in loco posita ease videatur. Cic, Ferr, 

7. n. 35—37. 

t Nnnquam tibi venit in mentem, non tibi idcirco fasGea et aeciu'es, et taataoi imperii 
vim, taotamquc ornamentormn omnium dignitatem datam ; ot earum rerum vi et ano- 
lorUate omnia repagula juris, pudoris, et officii perf ringeres ; ut omnium bona prsdam 
tamm doceiea ; BaHios res tata, nuUiui domus clause, nuUiusvita septa, nulliua pttdicwi 
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like 80 many tyrants, who believed themeelyes attended by the faacem 
and axes, and invested with the authority of the Roman empire, 
only to exercise ia their province an open jobbery of the public with 
impunity, and to break through all the barriers of justice and shame 
in such a manner, that no man's estate, life, house, nor even honour, 
were safe from their violence. y 

Syracuse, from all we have seen of it, must have appeared like 
a theatre, on which many different and surprising scenes have been 
exhibited; or rather like a sea, sometimes calm and untroubled, but 
oftener violently agitated by winds and storms, always ready to 
overwhelm it entirely* We have seen in no other republic such 
sudden, frequent, violent, and various revolutions; sometimes en- 
slaved by the most cruel tyrants, at others under the government 
of the wisest kings; sometimes abandoned to the capricious will of 
a populace, without either curb or restriction; sometimes perfectly 
dodte and submissive to the authority of law, and the empire of 
reason, it passed alternately from the most insupportable slavery to 
the most grateful liberty, from a kind of convulsive and frantic 
emotions, to a wise, peaceable, and regular conduct. The reader 
will easily call to mind, on the one side, Dionysius the father and 
son, Agathocles and Hieronymus, whose cruelties made them the 
object of the pubUc hatred and detestation; on the other. Gelon, 
Dion, Timoleon, the two Hieros, ancient and modem, universally 
beloved and revered by the people. 

To what are such opposite extremes, and vicissitudes so contrary 
to be attributed? Undoubtedly, the levity and inconstancy of the 
Syracusans, which was their distinguishing characteristic, had a 
great share in them: but what, I am convinced, conduced the most 
to them, was the very form x>f their ^vemment, compounded of an 
aristocracy and a democracy; that is to say, divided between the 
senate or elders, and the people. As there was no coimterpoise in 
Syracuse to balance those two bodies, when authority inclined either 
to the one side or the other, the government presently chan^d 
either into a violent and cruel tyranny, or an imbridled liberty, with- 
out order or regulation. The sudden confusion, at such times, of 
all orders of the state, made the way to sovereign power easy to the 
most ambitious of the citizens : to attract the affection of their coun- 
try, and soften the yoke to their fellow-citizens, some exercised that 
power with lenity, wisdom, equity, and affability; and others, by 
nature, less virtuously inclined, carried it to the last excess of the 
most absolute and cruel despotism, under pretext of supporting 
themselves against the attempts of their citizens, who. Jealous (^ 
theur liberty, thought every means for the recovery of it legitimate 
and laudable. * 

There were, besides, other reasons that rendered the government 
o^ Syracuse difficidt, and thereby made way for the frequent changes 
it underwent. That city did not forget the si^al victories it had 
nKt^iaed against the formidabto power of Afiica> and that it 1»« 
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earned its yictones and the terror of its arms even to the walk of 
Carthage; and that not once only, aa afterwards affainst the Athe- 
nians, but during several ages. The high idea its fleets and mime* 
rouA troops suggested of its maritime power, at the time of the 
irruption of the Persians into Greece, oceaaioned its pretending to 
equal Athens in that respect, or tt least to divide the empire ofthe 
sea with that state. 

Besides which, riches, the natural effect of commerce, had ren- 
dered the Syracusans proud, haughty, and imperious, and at the 
same time had plungea them into a sloth and luxury that inspired 
them with a disgust for all fatigue and application. They eeno 
rally abandoned themselves blindly to their oraton, who had ac- 
quired an absolute ascendant over them. In order to make them 
obey, it was necessary either to flatter or reproach them. 

They had naturally a fund of equity, humanity, and good-nature; 
and yet, when influenced by the seditious discourses ofthe orators. 
they would proceed to excessive violence and cruelties, of which 
they immediately after repented. 

When they weteleft to themselves, theur liberty, which at thst 
time knew no bounds, soon degenerated into caprice, fury, violence, 
and, I might say, even frenzy. On the contrary, when they were 
Bubjected to the yoke, they became base, timorous, submissive, and 
grovelUog, like slaves. But as this condition was constrained, and 
directly contrary to the character and disposition of the Greek na 
tion, born and nurtured in liberty, the sense of which was not wholly 
extinguished in them, but merely lulled asleep, they waked from 
time to time. fVom their lethargy, "broke their chains, and made oar 
of them, if I may be admitted to use the expression, to beat dowa 
and destroy the unjust masters who had imposed them. 

With the slightest attention to the whole series ofthe history of 
the Syracusans, it may easily be perceived (as Galba afterwards 
said of the Romans,) that* they were equally incapable of bearing 
either entire liberty or entire servitude. So that the ability ana 
policy of those who governed them, consisted in keepint^ the people 
to a wise medium between those two extremes, by seemmg to leave 
them an entire freedom in their resolutions, and reserving only to 
themselves the care of explaining the utitity, and ikcihtatinff the 
execution, of good measures. And in this the magistnttes and kings 
we have spoken of were wonderfully successful, under whose go- 
vernment the Syracusans always enjoyed peace and tranquilhty, 
were obedient to their princes, and perfectly submissive to the laws. 
And this induces me to conclude, that the revolutions of Syracuse 
were less the eflbct of the people's levity, than the fault of those 
that governed them, who had not the art of managing their passions, 
and engaging their affection, which is properly the science of kings, 
and of all who command others. 

* Imperatnnu es hominibus. qui nee totam Krvitutem pati poatunt, oec totan Hlwf 
UtdD. TacU. UUU 1. 1. 6. 16. 
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SECTION I. 

JUthridatM, at twelve jean of age, aacends the throne of Pontiu. He seizes Cappa 
docta and Bithsmla, having first expelled their kings. The Romans re-establish tbem 
He causes all the Romans and Italians in Asia lunor to be put to the sword in oaa 
day. First war of the Romans with Mithridates, who had made himseif master of 
Asia Bfinor and Greece, and had taken Athens. Sylla is charged with this war. He 
besieges fluid retakes Athens. He gains three great battles against the generals of 
Mithridates. He grants that prince peace in the fourth year of the war. Library 
of Athens, in which were the works of Aristotle. Sylla causes it to becanied to 
Rome. 

Mithridates, king of Pontus, whose history I am now begin- 
ning to relate, and who rendered himself so famous by the war he 
supported, during almost thirty years, against the Romans, was 
sumamed Eupator. He was descended irom a house which had 
eiyen a long succession of kings to the kingdom of Pontus. The 
firdt, accormng'to some historians, was Artabazus, one of the seven 
nrinces that slew the Magi, and set the crown of Persia upon the 
Dead of Darius Hystaspes, who rewarded him with the kingdom of 
Pontus. But, besides that we do not find the name of Artabazus 
amongst those seven Persians, many reasons induce us to believe, 
that tne prince of whom we speak ^as the son of Darius, the same 
who is called Artabarzanes, who was competitor with Xerxes for 
the throne of Persia, and was made king of Pontus either by his 
father or liis brother, to console him for the preference given to 
Xerxes. His posterity enjoyed that kingdom during seventeen 
generations. Mithridates Eupator, of whom we are tc^ating in 
this place, waa the sixteenth from Mm. 

A. M. 388a He was but twelve years of age when he begfan 

Ant J. 0. 184 to reign. His father, before li^ death, had ap- 
pointed him his successor, and had given him his mother for guar- 
dian, who was to govern jointly witn him. He began his reign by 
putting his paptber and brother to deaf^;"^ and the sequel con^* 

fll«miiontii«ieerpttinioctt,c acoA. 
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■ponded but too well with such a bes^mung. Nothing if tftad vi 
the first years of bis twaf except that one of the Roman generally 
whom he had corrupted with money, haying surrendered, and put 
him into poesesdon of Phrygia, it was soon after taken from him by 
the Romans, which gave birth to his enmity against them. 
A. M. 3913. Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, being dead, 

Ant J. c. 91. Mithiidates caused the two sons he had left behind 
him to be put to death, though their mother Laodice was his own 
sister, and placed one of his own sons, at that time very young, 
upon the throne, giving him the name of Ariarathes, and am>ointing 
GordiuB his guardian and re^nt. Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, 
who was app^ensive that this increase of power would put Mith- 
ridates into a condition to possess himself also of his dominions in 
time, thought proper to set up a certain young man (who seemed 
very fit for acting such a part] as a third son of Ariarathes. He 
engaged Laodice, whom he haa espoused after the death of her first 
husband, to acknowledge him as such, and sent her to Rome, to 
assist and support by her presence the claim of this pretended son, 
whom she carried thither along with her. The cause being brought 
before the senate, both parties were condemned; and a decree pasMd, 
\ij which the Cappadocians were declared free. But they said they 
could not be without a king. The senate permitted them to choose 
whom they thought fit. They elected Ariobarzanes, a nobleman 
of their nation. Sylla, upon his quitting the office of pretor, was 
charged with the commission of establishing him upon the throne. 
That was the pretext assigned for this expedition; but the real 
motive of -it was, to check the enterprises of Mithridates, whose 
power daily augmenting, p^ve umbrage to the Romans. Sylla 

A. M. 3914. executed his commission the following year; and 

Ant. J. c. 90. after having defeated a great number of Cappado- 
cians, and a much greater of Armenians, who came to their aid, he 
expelled Gordius, with the pretended Ariarathes, and set Ariobar- 
zanes in his place. 

Whilst Sylla was enciunped upon the banks of the Euphrates, a 
Parthian, named Orobasus, arrived at lus camp, deputed from king 
Arsaces,! to demand the alliance and amity of the Romans. Sylla, 
when he received him_ at his audience, caused three seats to be 
placed in his tent, one for Ariobarzanes, who was present, another 
for Orobasus, and that hi the midst for himself. The Parthian king 
afterwards, ofiended at his deputy for having acquiesced in this 
instance of Roman pride, caused Idm to be put to death. This is 
the first time the Parthians had any intercourse with the Romans. 
Mithridates did not dare at that time to oppose the establishment 
of Ariobarzanes; but dissembling the mortification that conduct of 
the Romans gave him, he resolved to take an opportunity of being 
levenged upon them. In the mean while he engaged in cultivating 
powenul alliances for the augmentation of his strength; and began 
• Apflvk SB HttWd 177,178. ITUiwatlilttnMatMD, 
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with YiMflH, kkg of ATnumift) a veiy poWerfdl ptince* ktm^ 
d)a* bad at first appertained to the Perinans} it came under th^ 
Macedoniana afterwards ; and upon the death of Alexander made 
part of the kingdom of Syria. Under Antiochus the Great, tw» 
of his generals, Artaxius and Zadriadres, with that prince's per-* 
mission, established themselves in this province, of which it is pro- 
bable they were before governors. After the defeat of Antiochus, 
they adhered to the Romans, who acknowledged thefh as kings. 
They had divided Armenia into two parte. Tigranes, of whom we 
m>w speak, was descended from Artaxius. He possessed himself 
of all Armenia, Subjected several neighbouring countries by hijs 
arms^ and thereby formed a very powerful kingdom. Mithridates 
gave him his daughter Cleopatra in marriage, and engaged him to 
en^er so far into his projects against the Romans, that they agreed 
Mithridates should have the cities and countries they should con^ 
quer for his share, and Tigranes the people, with all the effects ca- 
pable of being carried away. 

A. M. 9»i5. The first enterprise and act of hostility was 

Ant. J. c. 89. committed by Tigranes, who deprived Ariobarzanes 
of Cappadocia, of which the Romans had put him into possession, 
and re-establislied Ariarathes, the son of Mithridates, in it. Nico- 
medes, king of Bithynia, happening to die about this time, his eldest 
son, called also Nicomedes, ought naturally to have succeeded him, 
and was accordingly proclaimed kin^. But Mithridates set up hia 
younger brother Socrates against him, who deprived him of the 
throne by force of arms. The two dethroned kings went to Rome, 
to implore ard of the senate, who decreed their re-establislmient, 
and sent Manius Aquilius and M. Altinius to put that decree in 
execution. 

They were both remstated. The Romans advised them to make 
irruptions into the lands of Mithridates, promising them their sup- 
port; but neither the one nor the other dared to attack so nowerful 
a prince so near home. At length, however, Nicomedw, ur^ed 
both by the ambassadors, to whom he had promised great sums for 
his re-establishment, and by his creditors, Roman citigfens settled 
in Asia, who had lent him very considerable sums for the same 
purpose, could no longer resist their solicitations. He made incur 
sions upon the lands of Mithridates, ravaged all the flat country as 
far as the city Amastris, and returned home laden with booty, which 
he applied in discharging part of his debts. 

Mithridates was not ignorant by whose advice Nicomedes had 
committed this irruption. He might easily have repulsed him, as 
he had a great number of good troops on foot; but he did not take 
H$e field. He was glad to throw the blame on the side of the Ro- 
mans, and to have a just cause for declaring war against them. He 
bBghik by making remonstrances to their generals and ambassa'dorp • 

* Btnb. L xl. p. 531, 538. 

f . 
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M<^da8 was at thi^ head of this embassy. He complained of the 
varioas contraveiitioiis of the Romaus to the treaty of alliance sub* 
osting between them and MiUnidates, and in particular of the pro- 
tection granted by them to Nicomedes, hia»declared enemy. The 
ambassadoFB of the latter replied, and made complaints on their side 
against Milhridates. The Romans, who were unwilling to declare 
tbeoaselves openly at present, gave the man answer in loose and 
general terms; that the Roman people had no intention that Mith- 
ridates and Nicomedes should injure each other. 

Mithridates, who was not satisfied with this answer, made his 
troops march immediately into Cappadocia, expeiled Ariobarzanea 
again, and «et his «on Ariarathes upon the throne, as he had done 
before. At tlie same time, he sent his ambassador to the Roman 
' general to make his apology, and to renew his complaints against 
them. Peloptdas declared to them, that his master was contented 
the Roman people should be umpire in the affair; and added, that 
he had already sent his ambassadors to Rome. He exhorted them 
not to uidertalce any thing, till they had received the senate's orders, 
oor enga^ rashly m a war that mis^lit be attended with fatal con 
sequenoe*. Por the rest, he gave tncm to understand, that Mith- 
ri&tes.in case justice wero refused him, was va a condition to pro- 
cure it tor himself. The Romans, highly offended at so haughty a 
declaration, made answer, that Mithridates was immediately to 
withdraw his troops from Cappadocia, and not to continue to disturb 
Nicomedes or Ariobarzanes. They ordered Pelopidae to quit the 
camp that moment, and not retura, unless his master obeyed. The 
other aaibassadors were no better received at Rome. 

The rupture was then inevitable, and the Roman generals did 
not wait till the orders of the senate and people arrived; which was 
what Mithridates wished. The design he had long formed of de- 
claring war against the Romans, had occasioned his having made 
many alliances, and engaged many nations in his interest. Amongst 
bis troops were reckoned twenty-two nations, of as many different 
languages, all which Mithridates himself spoke with facility. His 
army consisted of 250,000 foot and 40,000 horse, without including 
130 armed chariots and a fleet of 400 ships. 

Before he proceeded to action,* he thought it necessary to prepare 
bis troops for it, and made them a long discourse to animate them 
against the Romans. f He represented to them, «^ That the matter 
now in hand was not to examine whether war or peace were to be 
preferred r that tlie Romans, by attacking the first, had left them 
no room for deliberation : that their business was to fight and con- 
quer: that he assured hiinself of success, if the troops persisted to 

• Jnalin. I. xxxviii. c. 3—7. * 

1 1 have abridged tliis discourae extremely, wjiich Justin repeats at length, as it stood 
u Tmgns PoB.peius, <if whom be is only the epitoiuuer. Tbe discoarsf Is a specimen 
oftbate«ceUe&tbistorian*asiyle,ando<isbt to make us very mttch regit Uwloiiorbls 
vriUncB. 

TOI.. Till. F 
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ftct with the same valour they had already shown upon so many 
occasions, and very lately against the same enemies, whom they 
had put to flight and cut to pieces in Bithyqia and Cappadocia< that 
tliere could not be a rnqre favourable opportunity than the pres(7irt, 
when the Marsi infested and ravaged the very heart of Italy; when 
Rome was torn in pieces by civil wars, and an iimumerahle army of 
the Cimbri from Germany overran all Italy: that the time was come 
for humbling those proud republicans, who were hostile to the royal 
dignity, and had sworn to pull dowu sdl the thrones of the universe. 
Tnen as to what reniained,* the war his soldiers were now entering 
upon was highly different from that they had sustained with so much 
valour in the horrid deserts and frozen regions of Scyt.hia : that he 
should lead them into the most fruitful and temperate country of the 
world, abounding witb rich and opulent cities, wliich seemed to offer 
themselves an easy prey: that Asia, abandoned to be devoured by 
;he insatiable avarice of the prdconsuls, the inexorable cruelty of 
tax-gatherers, and the flagrant injustice of corrupt judges, held the 
naiue,of Romin in abhorrence, and impatiently expected them as 
her deUverers: that they followed him, not so much to a war, as to 
assured victory and certain spoils," The army answered this dis- 
course with universal shouts of joy, and reiterated protestations^f 
service and fidelity. ^ 

The Romans had formed three armies out of their troops in the 
several parts of Asia Miuor. The first was commanded by L. 
Cassius, who had the government of the province of Pergamus; the 
secoud, by Manius Aquilius; tne third, by Q,. Oppius, proconsul, in 
hii piY>vince of PamptiyUa. Each of them had forty thousand men, 
including the cavalry. Besides these troops, Niconiedes had fifty 
thousand foot and six thousand horse. Tney began the war, as I 
have already observed, without waiting for orders from Rome, and 
carried it .on with so much negligence and so little judgment, that 
they were all three defeated on different occasions, and their armies 
ruiaed. Aquflius and Oppius themselves were taken prisoners, and 
treated with all kinds of insults. Mithridates, considering Aquilius 
as the principal author of the war, treated him with the highest 
indignities. He made him pass in review before the troops, and 
presented him as a sight to the people, mounted on an ass, obliging 
him to cry out with a loud voice, tliisit he was Manius Aquilius. At 
other times he obligred him to walk on foot with his hands faster«ed 
by a chain to a horse, that drew iiim along. At last he caused 

* •' Nunc se diucrsam belli condltionem ingredi. Nam iieqiic cobIo Arim esse tempoi 
ratius aliud, nee solo ferliliiis, nee urbiuui inuliitudine aniaeniua; magnatuque temporifl 
(larteni, non ui militiam, sed iit festuin itiein, acturos, belie dubium facili magis an ubeil 
— la.itumque se avida exptwtat Asia^ ut eriani vocibus vocet: aded illis odium Roma- 
nortiin iiieuartit rapacitas pinC()n8uluin,seciio pubiicunorum, ealuninia: litium.** Justin, 
— ~'*Sectio pubiicanorum^in Uiis passage properly sigiiifies, Uie forcible sale of th« 
fiKMltf of UKMe whu for default of payment of taxes and imposts bad their estates and 
•dTects seised on and sold by tbe puMicans. ** Calumnia: litium" are the unjust quirU 
and'cbicafMNy, which served as pretests for depriving tht ridh of their cMmtfls, ^tho 
Ufmpteamai of taxes, or under suim other colour. 
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aiolten lead to be poured down his throat, and pat him to death with 
the most exquisite torments. The people of Mityleoe had treache- 
rously deliv(*red him up to Mithridatos at a time when he was sick^ 
and bad retired to their city for the recovery of his health. 

Mithridates,* who was desirous of gaining the people's hearts by 
his reputation for clemency, sent home all the Greeks be had taken 
prisoners, and supplied them with provisions for their journey. That 
instance of his goo4oess and lenity opened the gates of all the cities 
to him. The people came out to meet him every where with ac- 
clamations of joy. They gave him excessive praises, called him the 
preserver, the father of the people, the deliverer of Asia, and applied 
to him all the other names by which Bacchus was denominated, to 
which he had a just title, for he passed for the prince of his tijaef 
who could drink most without being disordered; a quality he valued 
himself upon, and thought much to his honour. 

The fruits of these his first victories were, the conquest of all 
Bithynia, from which Nicomedes was driven ; of Phrysia and My- 
sia, lately made Roman provinces ; of Lycia, Pamphylia, Paphla* 
gonia, and several ojber countries. 

Having found at Stratonice a young maid of exquisite beauty, 
named Monima, he took her along with him in his train. 

A. M 3916. Mithridates,! considering that the Romans, 

Ant. J. c. 83. and all the Italians in general, who were at that 

time in Asia Minor upon different aJOfairs, carried on secret intrigues 
much to the prejudice of his interests, sent private orders trom 
Ephesus, where he then was, to the governors of the provinces, 
and magistrates of the cities of Asia Minor, to massacre them all 
upon a Bay fixed. } The women, children, and domestics, were in- 
cluded in this proscription. To these orders was annexed a pro- 
hibition to give iutermenit Co those who should be killed. Their 
estates and effects were to be confiscated for the use of the king 
aad the murderers. A severe fine was laid upon such as should 
conceal the living, or bury the dead ; and a reward appointed for 
whoever discovered those who were hid. Liberty was given to 
the slaves who killed their masters ; and debtors forgiven half their 
debts, for killing their creditors. The repetition only of this dread- 
ful order is enough to make one shudder with horror. What then 
must have been the desolation in all those provinces when it was 
put in execution! Fourscore thousand Romans or Italians were 
butchered in consequence of it. Some make the slain amount to 
almost twice that number. . 

Being informed that there was a great treasure at Cos,p he sent 
people thither to seize it. Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, had dcpo- 

* Diod. in Excerpt Valet, p 401. Arbea. I. v. p. 213. Cic. Oral, pm Fiacc. n. On. 
t Ptut. SympM. 1. 1. p. 034. % Appian. p. 185. Cic. in Orat. pro lege Manil. n. 7. 
^ U ono die totk Asia, toi in civitatibut, uno nuntio, atque un& literarum 8igniflc||>' 
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I AppiaO' p. 108- Jwepb. Antiq. I. xlv. e. ISL 
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nted it there, when she undertook the war in Phconicia agaioit 
her son Lathyrus. Besides this treasure, they fonnd eight hundred 
talents (eic^ht hundred thousand crowns,] which the Jews in Ada 
Minor had deposited there when they saw the war ready to break 
out. 

AD those who had found means to escape thif general slaughter 
in Asia, had taken refuge in Rhodes,* which received them with 
joy, and afforded them a secure retreat. Itf ithridates laid siege to 
that city incfiectually, which he was soon obliged to raise, after 
having been in danger of being taken himself in a sea-fight, wherein 
he lost many of his ships. 

When be had made himself master of Asia Minor ,f Mithridates 
seat Archelaus, one of his generals, with an army of a hundred 
and twenty thousand men into Greece. That general took Athena 
and chose it for his residence, giving all orders from thence in re- 
gard to the war on that side. During his stay there, he eogaged 
most of the cities and states of Greece in the' interests of hJs mas- 
ter. He reduced Delos by force, which had revolted from the 
Athenians, and reinstated them in the possession of it. He sent 
them the sacred treasure, kept in that island by Aristion, to whom 
he gave two thousand men as a guard for the money. Aristion 
was an Athenian philosopher, of the sect of Epicurus. He em- 
ployed the two thousand men under his command to secure to him- 
self the supreme authority at Athens, where he exercised a most 
cruel tyranny, putting many of the citizens to death, and sending 
many to Mithridates, upon pretence that they were of the Roman 
faction. 

A. M. 3917. Such was the state of affairs when Sylia was 

Ant J. c. 87. charged with the war against Mithridates. He 

rstet out immediately for Greece, with five legions, and some cohorts 
and cavalry. Mithridates was at that time at Pergamus,xWhere he 
distributed riches, governments, and other rewards, to his friends. 

Upon Sylla's arrival, all tlie cities opened their gates to him, ex- 
cept Athens, which, subjected to the tyrant Aristion's yoke, was 
obliged unwillingly to oppose him. The Roman general, having 
entered Attica, divided his troops into two bodies, the one of which 
he sent to besiege Aristion in the city of Athens, and with<the 
other he marched in peison to the port Pireeeus, which was a kind 
of second city, where Archelaus had shut himself up, relyfnff upon 
the strength of the place, the walls being almost sixty feet high, 
and entirely of hewn stone. The work was indeed very strong, 
and had been raised by the order of Pericles in the Peloponnesiai^ 
war, when, the hopes of victory depending solely upon this port, hfi 
had fortified it to the utmost of his power. 

The height of the walls did not amaze Sylla. He employed d) 

•Applan. D. 188—188. Diod. In Excerat d 402L t Pl^t. in BvUa, d iSS-t^l 
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ulLl ^f^ *** faltering them, and made cootinual aaiai Jta. 
iit^t!!?'^ • nave waited a little, he might have taken the higher 
\J^ ^^^^ striking a blow, which was reduced by famine to the 
i«,.n!^!?'^y; ?"*^ *»®ing in haste td return to Rome, and appre- 
.rj^^ the changes that might happen there in hia absence, he 
mreii neither danger, attacks, nor expense, in order to hasten the 
conclusion of that war. Without enumerating the rest of the 
waniKe stores and equipage, twenty thousand mules were perpe- 
luauy employed m working the machines only. Wood happemng 
10 rail sliort, from the great consumption made of it in the ma- 
cnmes, which were often either broken and spoUed by the vast 
weight they carr>>d, or bunn by the enemy, he did not spare the 
sacred groves. He cut down the beautiful avenues of the Acade- 
my and Liycieum, which were the finest walks in the suburbs, and 
planted with the finest trees ; and caused the high walls that join- 
ea ihe port to the city to be demolished, in order to make use of 
me rumam erecting his works, and carrying on his approaches. 

AS he had occasion for abundance of money in tliis war, and en- 
deavoured to attach the soldiers to bis interests, and to animate them 
oy ^real rewards, he had recourse to the inviolable treasures of 
f!r!»ir°? ^f'.^***^ caused the finest uid moat precious gifls, conse- 
^f-?.^^?^*?*"^"^ ^^^ Olympia, to be brought from thence. He 
wrote to the Amphictyons assembled at Delphi, " That they would 
^LZTJ^^ '° sending him the treasures of the god, because they 
to m.W ™''''®^^u"'^ ^^ his hands; and that if he should be obliged 
aV5.p Ll^^>^^ ^^u^'**' *»« *o«W return the value after the war.» 
^f Ph«H^ tl if? ^ ^"^^ ^^«* of his friends,named Caphis, a native 

W W rl^ f|e^Phi» to receive aU those treasures by weight. 
Ten7ef^ th^^^'^ arrived at Delphi, be was afraid, through reve- 
^T^^U toaL^r^ '/^"^^^^^ with the consecrated gifts, and bewail- 
CidS^ t*»^ presence of the Amphictyons, the necessity 
Se hpaM t j?^i'^- ^P^^ ^W^h» ««°^« peWi there haying said, 
t^a^r Ca^^^^^ wh^'liT^ ^^ Apollo's lyre from the inside of the sanc- 
^ivm^^of'^^^'^ ^° ^^^y Relieved it, or was wiUmg to take 

wrote h^an'^accou^^^V\^^^^^^^ ^^^'^r'''^v!:S-r^- 
hena, that singingr w»» ^^ "^^ sorpxiseAhe f^"^^^ ^^ Jget 
Presentment jfnT^K* «Wn of joy,axid b^ t^o m^^^^\o t^e . 
tiie treasures boldlv ^n^i'^^^^^ ^« ^'^^ ''T'lll tw h^n do so 
! ^ith pleasure, stTla^.;^^!^^ a8sare<3L r.h^l the go^ ^"^ 

Plutarch, on tivxsoZ^-^"^ ^ ^*"^ ^^'^A-Wtence betvieen the 
yent Roman ^eneral^^^^^, iK>ti^«» ^^^^ll^eno^ ^P^'^V^i 
The former, wh^m S,*ndWH^_«^ ^^^'f^olce,atidv.bobaa 

JO other views from th'ii^ '^one h^^ ^^^!\ ^e V^^ ^""i'^TZ 
y to make the soJdie'f ^mployxx^^ "t^ "^fZZ v''^^^^^' ^^' Tb 
njgto use low and unf^^sZct^^'^^^ ^^®^r 7tbat pvixpose. .^h^ 

I commanded tr^aj^ C^^y r^^^^^^ 
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to execate the orders of their generals without reply or delay. 
Truly kings, 8a3r8 Plutarch,* in the grandeur and uobiUty of their 
sentiments, but sunple and modest private persons in their train 
and equipage, they put the state to no other expense in the dis- 
charge of their offices than what was reasonable and necessary, 
conceiving it more shameful in a captain to flatter his soldiers, than 
to fear his enemies. Tbihgs were much changed in the times we 
now speak of. The Roman generals, abandoned to insatiable ambi- 
tion and luxury, were obliged to make themselves slaves to their 
soldiers, and to buy their services by gifts proportioned to their 
avidity, and often by the toleration and impunity of the greatest 
crimes. 

Sylla, in consequence, was perpetually in extreme want of mo- 
ney to satisfy his trdops, and then more than ever for carrying on 
the siege in which he had engaged, the success of which seemed 
to him of the highest importance, both with respect to bis honour 
and even his safety. lie was desirous of depriving Mithridates of 
the only city be had left in Greece, .and which, by preventing the 
Romans from passing into Asia, would destroy aU hopes of con- 
quering that pnnce, and obUge Sylla to return shamefully Inta Ita- 
ly, where he virould have found more terrible eneokies in Markis 
and his faction. He was besides sensibly galled l^ the keen rail* 
lery which Aristion vented every day against him and his wife Me- 
tella. 

It is not easy to say whether the attack or defence were con- 
ducted with most vigour; for both sides behaved with incredible 
courage and resolution. The sallies were frequent, and attended 
with almost battles in form, in which the slaughter was great, and 
the loss generally not very unequal* The besieged would not have 
been in a condition to have made so vigorous a defence, if they 
had not received several considerable reinfbrcemcnts by sea. 

What did them most damage was the secret treachery of two 
Athenian slaves who were in the Pireeus. Those slaves, whether 
out of affection to the Roman int;eTe8t,or desirous of providing for 
their own safety in case the place was taken, wrote upon leaden 
balls all that Was going forward within, and threw them from 
slings to the Romans. So that how prudent soever the measures 
were which Archelaus took, who defended the Pirseeus, whilst 
Aristion commanded in the city, none of them succeeded. He re- 
solved to make a general sally; the traitors sliuig a. leaden ball 
with this intelligence upon it : " To-morrow, at such an hour; the 
foot will attack your works, and the horse your camp." Sylla laid 
ambushes, and repulsed the besieged with loss. A convoy of pro- 
visions was in the night to have been thrown into the qity, which 
was in want of every thing. Upon advice of the same kind, the 
convoy was mtercepted. 
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Notwithstanding all these diaappointmcnta, the Athenians de* 
fended themselves like lions. They found means either to hum 
most of the machines erected against the wall, or by midennining 
tbem to throw them down and break them to pieces. 

The Romans, on their side, behaved with no less viffour. By the 
help of mines also they made a way ta the bottom of the walls, un* 
der which they hollowed the ground ; and, having propped the 
foundation with beams of wood, they afterwards set fire to the 
props with a gi^t quantity of pitch, sulphur, and tow. When 
those beams were burnt, part of the wall fell down with a horrible 
noise, and a large breach was opened, through which tlie Romans 
advanced to the assault. The battle continued a great while with 
equal ardour on both sides, but the Romans were at length obliged 
to retire. The next day they renewed the attack. The besieged 
had built a new wall during the night in the form of a crescent, in 
the place of the other, which had faUen, and the Romans found it 
impossible to force it. 

Sylla, discouraged by so obstinate a defence, resolved to attack 
the rirceens no longer, and confined himself to reduce the place by 
&mine. The city, on the other side, was at the last extremity. A 
bushel of bariey had been sold in it for a thousand drachmas (about 
five-and-twenty pounds sterUng.) The inhabitants did not only 
eat the grass ana roots which tney found about the citadel, but the 
fiesh of horses, and the leather of their shoes, which they boiled 
EoiL In the midst of the public misery, the tyrant passed his days 
and nights in revelling. The scmators and priests went to throw 
themselves at his feet, conjuring him to have pity on the city, and 
to obtain a capitulation from Sylla: he dispersed them with a 
shower of arrows, and in that manner drove them from his pre- 
sence. 

He did not demand a cessation of arms, nor send deputies to 
Sylla, till reduced to the last extremity. As those deputies made 
no proposals, and asked nothing of liim to the purpoire, but rdn on 
in praising and extolling Theseus, Eumolpus, and lue exploits of 
the Athenians against the Medes, Sylla was tired with, tlieir dis- 
course, and interrupted tbem by sajring, " Gentlemen orators, you 
^ay go back again, and keep your rhetorical flourishes for your- 
selves. For my part, I was not sent to Athens to be informed of 
your ancient prowess, but to chastise your modern revolt." 

Durmg this audience, some spies, having entered the city, over- 
heard by chancy some old men talking in the Ceramicus,* and 
blamin^r the tyrant exceedingly for not guarding a certain part of 
the wsm, that was the only place by wliich the enemy might easily 
take the city by escalade. At their return into the camp, they re* 
lated what they had heard to Sylla. The parley had been to no 
purpose. Sylk did not neglect the intelligence given him. The 

• A public i(|oare at Athens. 
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next night he went in petson to take a view of the plabe, and find 
ing the wall actually acceasible, he ordered ladders to be raised 
against it, began the attack there, and, having made himself mastef 
or the wall, after a weak resistance, entered tiie city. He would 
not suffer it to be set on fire, but. abandoned it to be plundered by 
the soldiers, who in several houses found human flesh, which had 
been dressed to he eaten. A dreadful slaughter ensued. The 
next day all the slaves were sold by auction, and liberty was grant- 
ed to the citizens who had escaped the swords of the soldiers, who 
were very few in number. He besieged the citadel the same day, 
where Aristion, and those who had taken refuge there, were soon 
so much reduced by famine, that they were forced to surrender 
themselves. The tyrant, his suards, and all who had been in any 
office under him, were put to death. 

Some few days after, Sylla made himself master of the Pineens, 
and burnt all its fortifications, especially the arsenal, which had 
been built by Philo, the celebrated architect, and was a wonderful 
fabric. Archelaus, by the help of his fleet, had retired to Muny- 
chia, another port of Attica. 

A. M. 3018. This year, upon which we are now entering'. 

Ant. J. c. 86. was fatal to the arms of Mitbridates.* Taxiles, 
one of his genetals; arrived in Greece from Thrace and Macedo- 
nia, with an army of a hundred thousand foot and ten thousand 
horse, with fourscore and ten chariots armed with scythes. Arche-^ 
laus, that general's brother, was at that time in the port of Muny- 
chia, and would neither remove from the sea, nor come to a battle 
with the Romans ; but he endeavoured to protract the war, and 
cut off their provisions. This was very prudent conduct, for SyUa 
began to be in want of them ; so that famine obliged him to quit 
Attica, ajid to enter the fruitful plains of Bceotia, where Horten- 
sius joined him. Their troops being united, they took possession 
of a fertile eminence in the midst of the plains of Elatea, at the 
foot of which ran a rivulet. When they had formed their camp, 
the enemies could discover at one view their small number, which 
amounted to only fifteen thousand foot and fifteen hundred 'horse. 
This induced Archelaus's generals to press him in the warniest 
manner to proceed to action. They did not obtain his consent 
without great difficulty. They immediately began to move, and 
covered the whole plain with horses, chariots, and innumerable 
troops ; for when thfe two brothers were jomed, their army was 
very formidable. The noise and- cries of so many nations, and s^ 
many thousand of men preparing for battle, the pomp and magni^ 
ficence of their array, were truly terrible. The brightness of their 
arms, magnificently adorned with gold and silver, and the lively 
colours of the Median and Scythian coats of arms, mingled with 
the glitter of brass and steel, darted forth as' it were flashes of 

• PlttLln Sylla, p.^461— 466. Appian. p. 196-^M3. 
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Gghtnin^, which, whilst it dazzled the eight, fiUed the bouI with 
terror. 

The Romans, fteized with dread, kept close within their intrench- 
ments. Sylia not being able by liis discourse and remonstrances 
to remove their tear, and not being wiiitng to force them to fight 
in their present state of discouragement, was obliged to lie still, 
BDfl suffer, though with greit impatience, the bravadoes and in- 
salting derision o? the barbarians. They conceived so great a con- 
tempt for him in consequence, that they nesrlected to observe any 
discipline. Few of them kept within their intrenchments ; the 
rest, for the sake of plunder, aispersed in great troops^ and strag- 
gled to a considerable, distance, even several days' journey, from 
the camp. They plundered and ruined some cities in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Sylla was in the utmost despair when he saw the cities of the 
allies destroyed betbre his eyes, for want of power to make his 
army fi^t. He at last thought of a stratagem, which was, to give 
the troops no repose, and to keep them incessantly at work in turn- 
ing the Cephisus, a little river which was near the camp, and in 
digging deep and large trenches, under pretence of their better 
security, but in fact, that by being tired of such great fatigues, 
they might prefer the hazard of a battle to the continuance of their 
labour. His stratagem was successful. After having worked 
without intermission three days, as Sylla, according to custom, was 
taking a view of their progress, they cried out to him with one 
voice, to lead them against tlie enemy. Sylla suffered himself to 
be exceedingly entreated, and did not comply for some time ; but 
when he saw their ardour increase from his opposition, he made 
them stand to their arms, and marched against the enemy. 

The battle was fought near Chsronea. The enemy had possess- 
ed themselves, with a great body of troops, of a very advanta- 
geous post, called Thurium: it was the ridge of a steep mounilain, 
which extended itself upon the left flank of the Romans, and was 
well calculated to check their motions. Two men of Cheronea 
came to Sylla, and promised him to drive the enemy from this post, 
if he would give them a small numbeKof chosen troops, which he 
did. In the mean time he drew up his army in battle, divided his 
horse between the two wings, taking the right himself, and giving 
the left to Murena. Galba and Hortensius formed a second line. 
Hortensius, on the left, supported Murena, whilst Oalba on the/ 
right did the same for Sylla. The barbarians had already begun 
to extend their horse and light-armed ibot ill a large compass, with 
design to surround the second liner and charge it in the rear. 

At that instant the two men of Chaeronea, having gained the 
top of Thurinm with their small troop, without being perceived by 
the enemy, showed themselves on a sudden. The barbarians, sur- 
prised and terrified, immediately took to flight. Pressing against 
«abh Qther upon the declivity of the moqntain, the^r raq pfecipi* 
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lately down before the enemy, who charged and closely pursamd 
them down the hiU sword in hand ; so that about three thousand 
men were killed upon the mountain. Of those who escaped, some 
fell into the hands of Marema, who had just before formed in order 
of battle. Having marched against them, he intercepted and made 
a' great slaue^hter of them : the rest, who endeavoured to rcg-ain 
their camp, fell in upon the main body of their troops with so much 
precipitation, that they threw the whole army into terror and con- 
fusion, and made tiieir generals lose much time in restoring order, 
which was one of the principal causes of their defeat. 

Sylla, taking advantage of this disorder, marched against them 
with so much vigour, and charged over the space between the two 
armies with such rapidity, that he prevented the effect of their 
chariots armed with scythes. The force of these chariots depend- 
ed -upon the length of their course, which gave impetuosity and 
violence to their motion ; instead of which, a short space, that did 
not leave room for their career, rendered them useless and in- 
effectual. This the barbarians experienced at this time. The 
first chariots came on so slowly, and with so little effect > that the 
Romans, easily pushing them back, with great noise and loud 
slaughter called for more, as was customary at Rome in the chariot 
races of the Circus. 

After those chariots were removed, the two main bodies came to 
blows. The barbarians presented their long pikes, and kept close 
order with their bucklers joined, so that they could not be broken ; 
and the Romans threw down their javelins, and with sword in hand 
thrust aside the enemy *s pikes, in order to join and char£;e them 
with great fury. What increased their animosity, was thesight of 
fifteen thousand slaves, whom the king's generals had spirited from 
them by the promise of their liberty, and posted them amongst the 
heavy-armed foot. Those slaves had so much resolution and bravery, 
that they sustained the shock of the Roman foot without giving way. 
Their battalions were so deep and so well closed, that the Romans 
could neither break nor move them, till the light-armed foot of the 
second line had put them into disorder by the discharge of their 
arrows, and a shower of stones from their slings, which forced them 
to give ground. 

Archelaus having made his right wing advance to -surround the 
lefl of the Romans, Hortensius led on the troops under his command 
to take him in flank; which Archelaus seeing, he ordered two thou- 
sand horse quickly to wheel about. Hortensius, upon the point of 
being overpowered by that great body of horse, retired by degicep 
lowards th0 mountains, pi^rceivijig hipiself too far from the main 
body, and upon the point of being surrounded by the enemy. Sylla, 
with great part of his right win^, which had not yet been engaged, 
marched to his relief. Trom the dust raised by those troops, Ar- 
chelaus judged what was going forward, and leaving Hortensius, 
te ^liro^d s^bout (gward|s the place Sj^Ua had quitted^ in hojpes |i0 
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■hooki find no difficulty in defeating the right wing, whieh would 
DOW be without its general. 

Taxiles, at the same time, led on his foot,* armed with brasen 
shields, against Murena: whilst each side raised great shouts, which 
made tJie neighbouring bills resound. Sylla halted at the noise, 
not knowing well to which side he should first hasten. At length 
he thought it inost expedient to return to his former post, and sup« 
port his right wing. He, therefore, sent Horteusius t:> assist ^lu- 
rena with four cohorts, and taking the fifth with him, he flew to his 
right wing, which he found engaged in battle with Archelaus, nei- 
ther side having the advantage. But, as soon as he appeared, that 
wing taking new courage from the presence of their general, opened 
their way through the troops of Archelaus, put them (o fiicrht. and 
pursued them vigorously for a considerable time. 

After this great success, without losing a moment, he marched 
lo the a,\\ of Murena. Finding him also victorious, and that he had 
defeated Taxiles, he joined him in the pursuit of.th€ vanquished. 
A great number of the barbarians were killed on the plain, and a 
much greater cut to pieces in endeavouring to gaiu their camp; so 
that, of so many thousand men, only ten thousand escaped, who fled 
to the city of Chaicis. Sylla wrote in his menKHrs, that only four- 
teen of his men were missing, and that two of them returned the 
same evening. 

A. M. 3919. To celebrate so g^at a victory, he gave music- 

Ant J. c. 85. games at Thebes, and caused judges to come from 

the neighbouiing Grecian cities to distribute the prizes ; for he had 
an implacable aversion for the Thebans. He eveft deprived them 
of half their territory, which he consecrated to Apollo PytJiius and 
Jupiter Qlympius; and decreed, that the money he had taken out 
of the temples of those gods should be repaid out of thdr revenues. 

These gari^gs were no sooner over, than he received advice, that 
L. Valerius Placcus, of the adverse party (for at this time the divi- 
sions between Marius and Sylla were at the highest,) had been 
elected consul, and had already crossed the Ionian sea with an army, 
in appearance against Mithridates, but in reality against liimselfl 
For this reason he began without delay his march to Thessaly, as 
with design to meet him. But being arrived at the city of Melitea,f 
Dews came to him from all sides, that all the places he had lefl in 
his rear were plundered by another of the kind's armies, stronger 
and more numerous than the first. For Dorylaus had arrived at 
Chaicis with a great fleet, on board of which were fourscore thou- 
sand men, the best equipped, the most warlike and disciplined, of 
all Mithridates's troops, and had thrown himself into Boeotia, and 
possessed himself of the whole country, in order to bring Sylla to a 
battle. Archelaus would have dissuaded him. from that design, l^ 
giving him an exact account of the battle he had so hitely lost; but 
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hia counsel and remonstrances had no effect He soon distoVei^ 
that the advice that had been given him was highly reasonabJe and 
judicious. 

He chose the plain ofOrchomenos for the field of battle. Sylla 
caused ditches to be dug on each side of the plain, to deprive the 
enemy of the advantage of an open country, in which their cavalry 
could act,-and to remove them towards the marshes. The barba- 
rians fell furiously on the workmen, dispersed them, and put to flight 
the troops that supported them.' Sylla seeing his army flying in this 
manner, quitted his horse immediately, and, seizing one bt his en* 
signs, he pushed forwards towards the enemy through those that 
fled,. crying to them, " For me, Romans, I think it glorious to die 
here. But for you, when you shall be asked where you abandoned 
your general, remember to say it was at Orchomenus." They could 
not endure those rep/oaches, and returned to the chargre with such 
fury, that they made Archelaus's troops turn their backs. The 
barbarians came on again in better order than before, and were 
again repulsed with greater loss. 

The next day, at sun-rise, SyUa led back his troops towards the 
enemy's camp, to continue his trenches; and fullin£r upon those who 
were detached to skirmish and drive away the workmen, he charged 
them so rudely that he put them to flight. The^ runaways threw 
the troops wlio had continued in the camp into such terror, that 
they were afraid to stay to defend it. Sylla entered it pell-mell 
with those who fled, and made himself master of it. The marshes, 
in a moment, were dyed with blood, and the lake filled with dead 
bodies. The enemies, in diflTerent attacks, lost the g^reatest part of 
their troops. Archelaus continued a great while hid m the marshes, 
and escaped at last to Chalcis. 

The news of all these defeats threw Mithridates into great con- 
sternation. However, as that prince was by nature fruitful in re-. 
sources, he did not lose courage, and applied himself to repair his 
losses by making new levies. But, from the fear that his ill success 
might give birth to some revolt or conspiracy against his person, ab 
had already happened, he took the bloody precaution of putting all 
he suspected to death, without sparing even his best friends. 

He was not more successful in Asia,'*' himself, than his gencr&ls 
had been in Greece. Fimbria, who commanded a Roman army 
there, beat the remainder of his best troops. He pursued the van.. 
quished as far as the gates of Pergamus, where Mithridates resided, 
and obliged iiim to quit that place himself, and retire to Pitane, a 
maritime pls^ce in the Troad. Fimbria pursued him thither, and 
mvested him by land. But, as he had no fleet to do th^ sa^ie by 
9ea, he sent to LucuUus, who was cruizing in the neighbouring seas 
n^ith the Roman fleet, and represented to him, that he might acquire 
mmortal glory by seizing the person of Mithridatep, who could not 

»PlntJia9rl%p.4M^-lfl8. Id.liiLiifiia|k4B3. AJVtea. ^ Slft-SlflL 
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Mcape him, and by putting on end to so important a war. Fimbria 
tnd Lucullus were of two different factions. The latter would not 
be concerned ui the afikireof the otJjer; so that Mithridates escaped 
by sea to Mitylene, and extricated himself out of th<j bands of the 
Romans. This fault cost them very dear, and is not unusual sm 
states where misunderstandings subsist between the ministi^rs aiul 
geucrals of the army, which make them neglect the public gooit 
tesl they should contribute to tiie glory of their rivals. 

Lucullus afterwards twice defeated Mithridates's fleet, and gained 
two great victories over nim. This haopy success was the moro 
earprising, as it was not expected that Lucullus would distinguit.h 
himself by military exploits. He had passed his youth in the studii a 
of the bar; and during his being qusestor in Asia, the province had 
always enjoyed peace. But so happy a genius as his did not wai.l 
to be taught by experience, wliich is not to be acquired by lessons, 
and is generally the growth of many years. He supplied that do 
feet in soma measure, by employing the whole time of his journeys, 
by land and sea, partly in asking questions of persons experienceil 
in the art of war, and partly in instructing himsell* by the reading 
of history. So that he arrived in Asia a complete general, though 
be had letl Rome witJi only a moderate knowledge in the art of war.** 
Let our young warriors consider this with due attention, and observe 
in what manner great men are formed. 

Whilst Sylla was very successful in Greece, the faction that 
opposed him, and at tJiai time engrossed all power at Rome, had 
declared him an enemy of the commonwealth. Cinna and Carbo 
treated the most worthy and most considerable persons with every 
kind of cruelty and injustice. Most of these, to avoid this insup 
portable tyranny, had chosen to retire to Sylla's camp, as to a port 
of safety ; so that in a small time Sylla had a little senate about Jiim 
His wite Metclia, having escaped with great difficulty with her 
children, brought him an account that his enemies had burnt his 
house and ravaged his lands, and begged him to depart immediately 
to the relief of those who remained in Rome, and were upon the 
point oi being made victims of the same fury. 

Sylla was in the greatest perplexity. On the one side,lhe mi 
serahle condition to which his country was reduced, inclined him 
to march directly to its- relief; on the other, he could not resolve to 
leave imperfect so great and important an afftiir as the war with 
Mithridates. Whilst he was under this cniel embarrassment, a 
merchant came to liimrto treat with him m secret from the general 

* 

* Ad MithrfdaUcum beilum missus A senatu, non modd opinloncin vkit omnium qtm 
4e Tirtuie ejus «;rat, sfcd etiniii gloriani superi<iriim. Idqiie ed ftiit mirabilius, qudd sb 
so laiu int|ieratnria iinii «X|M!Ct«iiatur, qui adolescentiaiu iii r>«reii4 opera, qinesciins 
dinturnum tempuis Mureiia beilum in Poiito gerente, in Asiie pace coiMumpserat. 8ed 
incnidibiiis qu.'vdatn iit»»nii magiiitudo nun d^sideyivlt iiid<jcilem uho* disciplinam. 
IBique cum li»(um ]ljer et iiavHcaiifmetti cousumpsliHei, panim in percouUndt A iniritis, 
parUm in rdnw gcsUs W^wSm \ iu AidjtQi Ihctus imperaior venit, cAiu otsel ICoiuA pio- 
fectus rei miUtans rudii. Oic- .Acad. Q«4M(. 1. vi. c. 8 
TOL. Till* O 
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Archelaus, aiid to make him some proposals of an accommodation. 
He wus so exceedingly rejoiced when this man had explained his 
commission, tliat he made nil possible haste to have a conference 
with that general. 

They had an interview upon the sea-coast, near the little city of 
Delium. Arclieians, who was not ignorant how important it was 
to Sylla to have it in his power to repass into Italy, proposed to 
him the uniting his interests with those qf Mithridatcs : and added, 
that his master would supply him witlj money, troops, and ships, to 
maintain a war against the taction of Ciima and M arius. 
^ Sylia, without seeming offended at first with such proposals, ex- 
horted him on his side to withdraw himself from the slavery in which 
he hved, under an imperious and cruel prince. He added, that he 
niigh* lake upon him the title of king in liis government*, and offered 
to havti him declared the ally and friend of the Roman people, if he 
^ould deliver up to him Mithridates's fleet under his command. 
Archelaus rejected such a proposal with indignation, and even ex- 
pressed to the Roman general, how much he thought himself uffroLt- 
ed by the supposition of bis being capable of such treachery. Upon 
which Sylla, assuQiing the air of grandeur and dignity so natural to 
the Romans, said to him : '•*' If, being only a slave, and at best but 
an utiicer of a barbarian king, you look upon it as base to quit the 
service of your master, how dared you to propose the abandoningr 
the interests of the republic to such a Roman as myself? Do you 
imagine our condition, and the state of affairs between us, to be 
equal? Have you forgotteh ray victories? Do you not remember, 
that you are the same Archelaus whom I have defeated in two bat- 
tles, and forced in the last to hide himself in the marshes of Orcho- 
nienus?" 

Archelaus, confounded by so haughty an answer, sustained him- 
self no longer in the sequel of the negotiation. Sylla got the as-' 
cen:lant entirely, and dictating the law as victor, proposed the fol- 
h)wing conditions: " That Mithridates should renounce Aeia and 
Paphlagoiiia; that he should restore Bithynia to Nicomedes, and 
Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes ; that he should pay the Remans two 
thousand talents (about three hundred thousand pounds sterling) for 
the expenses of the war, and deliver up to them seventy armed 
galleys, with their, whole equipment; and that Sylla, on his side, 
should secure to Mithridates the rest of his dominions, and cause 
him to be declared the friend and ally of the Roman people." Ar- 
chelaus seemed to approve these conditions, and despaJLched a courier 
immediately to communicate them to Mithridates. Sylla set out 
for the Hellespont, carrying Archelaus with him, whom he treated 
with great honours. 

He received Mithridates's ambassadors at Larissa, who came to 
declare to him that their master accepted and ratified all the other 
articles, but tliat he desired he would not deprive him of Paphlago- 
nia ; and that as to the seventy galleys, he could by no means comply 
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mth that article. Sylla, ofienied at this refusal, answered thou* 
ifi an angry tons : ^ What say you ? would Mithri dates keep poii 
session of Paphligonla, and does be refuse me the- galleys I de- 
manded ? I expected to have seen him return me thanks upon his 
knees, if I should have only left him the hand with which he butch- 
ered a hundred thousind Romans.' Hi will change his note wijea 
I go ovef to Asia, though at present, in the midst of hU court at 
Pergaraus, he meditates plans for a war be never saw '* Such was 
the. lofly style of Sylla, who gave Mithridates to understand, at 
the sam? time, that he would not talk such language had he been 
present at the past battles. 

^ Tiie anibassadors, terrified with this answer, mode no reply. 
Archelaus endeavoured to soften Sylla, and promised him that he 
would induce Mithri Jates to consent to all the articles. He set out 
for th It purpose, and Sylla, after liaving laid waste the country, re- 
turned into Macedonia. 
A. M. 3993. Archelaus, upon his return, joined him at the city 

Ant. J. c. si. of Philippi, and informed him that Mtthridateft 
would accept the proposed conditions; but that he exceedingly 
desired to h^ve a conference with him. What mxde him earnest 
for this interview was his fear of Fimbria, who having killed Flac- 
cus, of whom mantion has been made before, and put himself at 
the head of that consult army, was advancing by great marches^ 
against Mithridates ; and this it was which determined that prince 
to mike peace with Sylla. They had an interview at Dardania, 
a city of the Troad. Mithridates had with him 200 galleys, 20,000 
foot, 6000 horse, and a great number of chariots armed with 
scythes ; and Sylla had only foiur cohorts and 200 horse in his conH 
pony. Wbe.i Mithridates advanced to meet him, and offered hin» 
his hand, Sylla asked him whether he accepted the proposed coih 
ditions ? As the king kept silence, Syl]# continued, ^< Do you not 
know, Mithridates, that it is for suppliants to speak, and for tho 
victorious to hear and be silent?"^ Upon this Mithridates began a 
long apology, endeavouring^ to ascribe the cause of the war, partly 
to the gods, and parity to toe Romans. Sylla interrupted him, and 
after havinor made a-lonsr detail of the violences and Lihumanities 
he had committed, he demanded of him a second time, whether he 
would ratify the conditions which Archelaus had laid before him.' 
Mithridates, surprised at the haughtiness and pride of the Roman 
general, having answered in the atfirmative) Sylla then received his 
embraces, and afterwards presenting the kings Ariobarzanes and 
Nicomedes to him, he reconciled them to each other. Mithridates, ' 
after the delivery of the seventy gaheys, entirely equipped, and 
500 archers, re-embarked. 

Sylla saw'plainly, that this treaty of peace was highly disagree- 
able to hb troops. They could- not bear that a prince, who of all 
kings was the most mortal enemy to Rome, and who in one day 
bad caused 100,000 Roman citizens, dispersed in *Asia» to be put to 
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the sword, should be treated with so much favour, and even ho- 
nour, and declared the friend and ally of the Romans, whilst al- 
most still reeking with. their blood. Sylla, to justify his conduct, 
gave tiiem to understand, that if he had rejected his proposals of* 
peace, Mithridates, on his refusal, would not have failed to treat 
with Fimbria ; and that if those two enemies had joined their 
forces, they would have obii^d him eitiicr to abandon his con- 
quests, or hazard a battle against troops superior in nuMber, under 
the' command of two great captains, who in one day might have 
deprived him of the fruit of all his victories. 

Tnus ended the first war with Mitiiridates, which had lasted four 
years, and in which Sylla had destroyed more than 160,000 of the 
enemy ; recovered Greece, Macedonia, Ionia, Asia, and many other 
provinces, of which Mithridates had possessed himself; and having^ 
deprived him of a great part of his fleet, compelled him to confine 
himself within the bounds of his hereditary dominions. But what 
has been most admired in Sylla is,"" that during tnree years, wliilst 
the factions of Marius and Cinna had enslaved Italy, he did not 
dissemble his intending to turn his arms against them ; and yet did 
nst discontinue the war be had begun, convinced that it'^was ne- 
cessary to conquer a foreign enemy, before he reduced and pun- 
ished those at home. He has been also hi^ly praised for his 
constancy in not hearkening to any proposals from Mithridates, who 
offered him considerable aid against his enemies, till that prinee 
bad accepted the conditions of peace he prescribed him. 

Some days afler, Sylla began his march against Fimbria, who 
was encamped under the w^ls of Thyatira, m Lydia ; and, liair- 
m^ marked out a camp near his, he began his intrenchments. Fim- 
bria's soldiers coming out unarmed, ran to salute and embrace 
those of Sylla, and assisted^ them with great pleasure in fonningf 
their lines. Fimbria, seeing this change in his troops, and fearing^ 
Sylla as an irreconcilable enemy, from whom he could expect no 
mercy, after having attempted in vain to get him assassinated, kitt> 
ed himself. 

SyUa condenmed Asia in general *o pay 20,000 talents,! and, 
besides that fine, rifled individuals exceedingly, by abandoning their 
houses to the insolence and rapaciousness of his troops, whem he 
quijtered upon them, and who lived at discretion, as in ccmquered 
cities. For he gave orders, that every host should pay each sol- 
dier quartered on him four draehmasf a day, and entertain at table 
iiimself, and as many of his friends as he should think fit to invite; 
that each captain should have* fif^y drachmas,} nnd besides that, a 
robe to wear in the house, and another when he went al»oad. 

V\d quidquair. in Syilas operibtit clariiia duxerim, qii&m qu&d, cnm^r trienniua 
Cinnan?e Mariannque iNirtes Italiain oMderent, neiiue iilaiiiruni se bellum lis diasiiiio. 
lavlt, nee quod erat iu manibtu oiiiiiitt; exisdinavitque ante fraiienndiiiu hoiiretM,qu8aii 
ulciMKiiiluin cirein ; reptilanqtie ez&iriio uictii, ubi quixl alicinmi iMMst vicUset, supfw 
raiftt quod erat doniesUcuni. fVtf. Patere. I. H. c 94. t About d,00O.O(MV. tteiUiic 

X About two ahiUinp. $ About dve-aad-twrnlx thUluifi. ' 
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After having thus ponished Asuu* he set oat from Bpfaeras with 
all h^ ships, and arrived the third day at the Pirceus. Having 
been initiated in t^e |^at mj^steries, he took for his own use tte 
Lbrary of Apellicon, in which were the works of Aristotle. Thai 
philosopher, at his death, had left his writings to Theophrastiis,oa9 
of his most illustrious disciples. The latter had transterrod then 
to Neleus of Scepsis, a city in the neigh boorhood of Pergamiis hi 
Asia ; afler whose death, those worl^ fell into the hands of hm 
heirs, igDorant persons, who kept them shut up in a chest. When 
the kings of Pergamus b^an to collect industriously all sorts of 
books for their library, as the city of Scepsis was dependant upon 
them, those heirs, apprehending these works would be taken 
from them, thought proper to hide them in a vault under ground, 
where they renamed almost a hundsed and thirty years ; till the 
heirs of Neleus's family, who after several generations were falleo 
into extreme poverty, brought them out to sell to Apellicon, a rich 
Athenian, who sought every where afler the most curious hooka 
for liis library. As they were very much damaged by the length 
of time, and the damp place where they had laid, Apcllicon had 
copies immediately taken of them, in which there were manj 
chasms ; because the originals were either rotted in many places, 
w worm-eaten and obliterated. These blanks, words, and fetters* 
were filled up as well as they could be by ccmjecture, and that m 
some places with sufficient Want of judgment. From hence arose 
the many difficulties in those works which have ever since exer- 
cised the learned world. Apellicon being dead some short time 
befbie Sylla's arrival at Athens, he seized upon his library, and 
with these works of Aristotle, which he found in it, enriched his 
own at Rome. A famous grammarian of those times, named Ty- 
rannion, who lived then at Rome, having a great desire for these 
works of Aristotle, obtained permissicu from SyUa's librarian to 
take a copy of them. ^ That copy was communicated to Androni- 
cus the Rhodian, wholafterwards imparted it to the public, and to 
him the world is obliged for the works of that great philosopher. 

SECT. n. 

Second war against Mitbridatesi under Mnrena, of only three years* daratioo. Mitl^ 
ndaies prepares to renew the war. He concludes a treaty with Sertorius. Thiri 
war with Mithridates. LucuUus the eonstti sent a|[aiiist him. He obliges him tt» 
raise the siege of Cyxicum, and defeats his troops. He gains a complete victory over 
him,' and reduces him to fly into ^ontus. Tragical end of tlie sisierg and wives of 
Hitliridates. He endeavours to retire to Tigranes his soo-in-law. Luculius regulates 
theaflairsof Asia. 

A. H.~393i. Sy]la,f on setting out for Rome, had left the 

Aat. J. c. 83. government of Asia to Murena, with the two le* 

* Plat te ByU. pM88. Btrab. 1. xiiLfu 609. Athen. I. vii. p. 814. Laert in Thcoph. 
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Siom that had served under Fimbria, to keep the province in obe* 
ience. This Murcna is the father of him for whom Cicero made 
the fine oration which bears his name. His son at this time made 
his first campaigns imder him. 

Afler Syila's departure, Mithridates beiuff returned into Pontus, 
turned his arms against the people of Chalcis and the Bosphorus, 
who had revolted against him. They first demanded his son Mith- 
ridates for their king, and having obtained him, immediately returned 
to their duty. The king, imagining this conduct was tlie result of 
his son's intrigues, took umbrage at it; and having caused him to 
come to him, he ordered him to be bound with chains of gold, and 
soon after put him to death. That son had done him great services 
in the war a^inst Fimbria. We see here a new instance of the 
jealousy which the excessivp love of power is apt to excite, and to 
what a height the prince who abandons himself to it, is capable of 
carrving his suspicions agains^ his own blood; always ready to pro- 
ceea to the most fatal extremities, and to sacrifice whatever i& dear- 
est to him to the slightest distrust. As for the inhabitants of the 
Bosphorus, he prepared a great fleet and a numerous army, which 
^ve reason to believe his designs were against the Romans. And, 
m fact, he had not restored all Cappa<K)cia to Ariobarzanes, but 
reserved part of it in his own hands; and he began to suspect^ Ar- 
chelaus, as having engaged him in a peace equally sliameful * and 
disadvantageous. 

When Archelaus perceived it, well knowing the master he had 
to deal with, he took refuge with Murena, and solicited him warmly 
to turn his arms against Mithridates. Murena, who passionately 
desired to obtain tne honour of a triumph, suffered himself to be 
easily persuaded. He made an irruption into Cappadocia, and made 
himself master of Comana, the most powerful cit)r of that kingdom. 
Mithridates scut ambassadors to him, to complain of his violatingr 
the treaty the Romans had made with him. Murena replied, that 
he knew of no treaty made with their master. There was in reality 
nothing reduced to writing tm SyUa's part, the whole having passed 
by verbal agreement. In consequence, he continued to ravage his 
country, and took up his winter-quarters in it. Mithridates sent 
ambassadors to Rome, to make his complaints to Sylla and the se* 
nate. 
A. M. anss. There came a commissioner from Rome, but 

AnuJ. C.8S. without a decree of the senate, who publicly or 

dered Murena not to molest the king of Pontus. But, as they con- 
ferred together in private, this was looked upon as a mere collusion ; 
and indeed Murena persisted in ravaging his country. *Mithridatea 
therefore took the field, and, having passed the river Halys, gave 
Murena battle, defeated him, and obliged him to retire into Phrygia 
with very great loss. 
A. M. 3BS3. Sylla, who had been appointed dictator, not being 

Ant. J. c. 81 njjig iQ suffer any longer that Mithridates, contrary 
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to tho treaty he had granted him, should be molested, sent Gftbiniut 
to Murena,to order hini ift earnest to desist from maJung war with 
that prince, and to reconcile him with Ariobarzanes. He obeyed 
Mithridates having put one of his sons, only tour years old, into the 
hands of AriobarzRnes,a8 a hostage, luider that pretext retained the 
cities in which he had garrisons, promising no doubt to restore them 
in time. He then gave a great ieast, in whicli he promised prizes 
for such as should excel the rest in drinking, euting, singing, and 
rallying: fit objects of emulation! Gabinius was the only one who 
did not think prupe** to enter these lists. Thus ended the second 
war with Mithridates, which lasted only three years. M arena, at 
his return to Rome, received the honour of a triumph, to which he 
had no grreat claim. 

A. M. 3928l Mithridates at length restored Cappadocia to 

Am. J. c. 7a Ariobarzanes, being compelled so to do by Sylla, 
who died the same year. But he contrived a stratagem to deprive 
him entirely of it. Tigranes had lately built a great city in Arme- 
nia, which , from his own name, he called Tigranocerta. Mithridates 
persuaded his son-in-law to conquer Cappadocia, and to transport 
the inhabitants into the new city and the otlier parts of his domi- 
nions, that were not well peopled. He did so, and took away tiuee 
hundred thousand souls. From thenceforth, wherever he carried 
his victorious arms, he acted in the same manner for the better 
peopling of his own dominions. 

A. M. 392% The extraordinary reputation of Sertorius,* who 

Aau J. e. 76. ^as giving the Romans terrible employment io 

Spain, made Mithridates conceive the thought of sending an embassy 
to him, in order to engage him to join forces against the common 
enemy. The flatterers, who compared him to Pyrrhus, and iSerto- 
rius to Hannibal, insinuatad mat the Romans, attacked at the same 
time on different sides, would never be able to oppose two such 
formidable powers, when tl!e most able and experienced of generals 
should act in concert with the greatest of kings. He therefore sent 
ambassadors to Spain, with letters and instructions for treating with 
Sertoriiis ; to whom they offered, in his name, a fleet and money to 
carry on the war, upon condition that he would sufier that prince 
to recover the provinces of Asia, which the necessity of his affairs 
had reduced him to abandon by the treaty he had made with Sylla. 
As soon as tliose ambassadors arrived in Snain, and had opened 
their commission to Sertorius, he assembled nis council, which he 
called the senate. They were unanimously of opinion, that he should 
accept that prince's offers with joy; and the rather, because so im- 
mediate and effective an aid, as the offered fleet and money, would 
cost him only a vain consent to an enterprise which it did not in any 
manner depend upon him to prevent. But Sertorius, with a truly 
Roman greatness of soul, protested, that he would never consent to 

* Appiaa p. 316, 217. Flut in Sertor. p. 5W, SBl. 
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tny treaty injurious to the glory or interests of his country ; fthd th&t 
he would not even desire a victory over his own enemies, that w«« 
not acquired by just and honourable nietiiods. And, having made 
Mitliridates's ambassadors come into the assembly, he declared to 
them, that he would suffer his master to keep Bithynia and Cappa- 
docia, which were accustomed to be governed by kings, and to 
which the Romans could have no just pretensions; but he would 
never consent that he should set his loot in Asia Minor, which ap- 
pertained to the republic, and which he had renounced by a solemn 
treaty. 

When this answer was related to Mitliridates, it struck him with 
amazement; and he is affirmed to have said to his friends, ^^ What 
orders may we not expect from Sertorius, when he shall sit in the 
senate in the midst of Rome; who, even now, confined upofi the 
coast of the Atlantic ocean, dictates bounds to our dominions, and 
declares war against us, if we undertake any thing against Asia ?" 
A treaty was however concluded, and sworn between them, to this 
effect: That Mithridates should have Bithynia and Cappadocia; that 
Bertorius should send him troops for that purpose, and one of his 
captains to command them ; and that Mithridates, on his side, should 
pav Sertorius three thousand talents* down, and give him forty 
|ralleys. 

The captain sent by Sertorius into Asia, was one of those banish- 
td senators of Rome, who had taken refuge with him, named Marcus 
Marius, to whom Mithridates paid great honours. For, when Ma- 
rius entered the cities, ||)receded by the fasces and axes, Mithridates 
followed him, well satisfied with th^ second place, and with only 
making the figure of a powerful, but inferior, ally in this proconsul's 
company. Such was at that time the Roman greatness, that the 
name alone of that potent repubUc obscured the splendour and power 
of the greatest kin^s. Mithridates, however, tbund his interest in 
this conduct. Manus,as if he had been authorized by the Roman 
people and senate, discharged most of the cities from payinor the 
exorbitant taxes which Syllft had imposed on them; expressly de- 
claring, that it was from Sertoritis they received that favour, and 
to him they were indebted for it. So moderate and politic a conduct 
oipened the gates of the cities to him without the help of arms, and 
the name alone of Sertorius made more conquests than all the forces 
of Mithridates. 

A. M. 3B2D. Nicomedes, king of Bithynia,f died this year, 

AiiL J. c. 75. and made the Rqman people his heirs. His coun- 
try became thereby^as J have observed elsewhere, a province of the 
Roman empire. Mithridates immediately formed a resolution to 
renew the war against them upon this occasion, and employed the 
^nreatest part of the year in making the necessary preparations for 

* About four hundred and fifty tirousand pounds, 
t Appian. de b«tlo MiUirid. p. 17& 
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tunying it on tirith vigfour. He believed, that, after the (feath of 

Syl)a,aiid durinflf the troubles with which the republic was ag^itated, 
the conjuncture was favourable for re-entering upon the conquests 
he had criven up. 

Instructed by his misfortunes and experience,* he banished from 
his army aJl armour adorned with gM and jev/els, which he ben^an 
to consider as the allurement of the victor, and not as the strength 
of those who v/ore them. He caused swords to be forged after the 
Roman fashion, with solid and weighty bucklers; he collected horses, 
rather well made and trained than magnificently adorned; assembled 
a hundred and twenty thousand foot, armed and disciplined like the- 
Romiu infantry, «nd sixteen thousand horse well equipped for ser- 
vice, besides a ]iundred chariots armed with long scythes, and drawn 
by fonr horses. He also fitted out a considerable number of galleys, 
which flittered no longer, as before, with gilt flags, but were filled 
with allsorts of arms, offensive and defensive; and provided immense 
sums of money for the pay and^ubsistence of the troops. 

Mithridates had begun by seizing Paplilagonia and Bithynia. 
The province of Asia, which found itself exhausted by the cxactiodi 
of the Roman tax-gatherers and usorers, to deliver themselves from 
tbeir oppression, declared a second time for him. Such was tiie 
cause of the tiurd Mitliridatic war, wliich bubeisted almost twelve 
Tears. 

A. H. S930. The two consols, Luculliis and Cotta, were setit 

Ant. i, c. 74. against him, each of them with an army under him. 

Lncullus had Asia, Cilicia, and CappaJocia, for bis province; the 
other, Bithynia and Piopontis* 

Whilst Lucullus was employed in repressing the rapaciousness 
iQd violence cf the tax-gatnererff and usurers, and in reconciling 
the people of the countries through which he passed, by giving them 
food hopes for the time to come; Cotta, who was already arrived, 
ttought he had a favourable opportunity, in the absence of his col- 
league, to signalize himself by some great exploit. He therefore 
frepared to givo Mithridates battle. The more he was told that 
tucuUus was approaching, that he was already in Pbrygia, and 
voiild soon arrive, the firreater haste he made to fight, beLievmg him- 
Rlf already assured of a triumph, apd. desirous of preventing his 
co]Ieagiie from having any share in it. But he was beaten by sea 
ind land. In the naval battle he lost sixty of his sHips, with chetr 
ffhole complements; and in that by land he had four thousand of 
kis best troops killed, and was obliged to shut himself up in the city 
of Cbalcedon, with no hope (^ any other relief than what his col- 
fcag^ue should think fit to rive him. All the oflicers of his army, 
Biraged at Cotta*s rash and presumptuous conduct, endeavoured to 
persuade Lucullus to enter Pontus, which Mithridates had left vfiih- 
M troops, and where lie might aanire himself of finding the peo|^ 

•rtattaLneal f 4SiL 
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inclined to revolt. He answered generously, that he would nHwp 
esteem it more glorious to preserver Roman citizen than to poa>e88 
himself of the whole dominions of an enemy; and without resent- 
ment asrainst his colleague, he marched to assist liim with all the 
success he could have hoped. This was the first action by wbioji 
he distinguished himself, and which ought to do him more honour 
tlian all his most splendid victories. 
A. M. 303!. Mithridates,* encouraged by the double advan- 

Am. J. c. TL tage h6 had gamed, ui>dertook the sieg-e of Cyzi- 

cum, a city of the Propontis, which strenuously supported ibt 
Roman party in this war. In making himself master of this place, 
he would have opened himself a passage from Bithynia into Asia 
Minor, which would have been very advantageous to hint* by giv- 
inir him an* opportunity of carrying the war tJither with ah possi- 
ble eai?e and security. It wa^ for this reason he desired to talvc it. 
In order to succeed, he invested it by land with three hundred 
thousand men, divided into ten camps ; and by sea with four hun- 
dred ships. Lucullus soon followed him thither; and began l)j 
seizing a post upon an eminence which was of the highest impor 
tance to him, because it facilitated his receiving coitvoys, and gave 
him tlie means of cutting ofi' the enemy's provisions. He had only 
thirty thousand foot, and tv^o thousand five hundred horse. The 
superiority of the enemy in number, far from dismaying, encour- 
aged him; for he was convinced^ that so innumerable a multituae 
would soon be in want of provisions. Hence, in haranguing Ida 
troops, he promised them in a few dayb a victory that would not 
cost them a single drop of blood. It was in this that he placed his 
glory ; for the Uves of the soldiers were dear to him. 

The siege was long, and carried on with extreme vigour 
Mithridates battered tfie place on all sides with innumerable ma 
chinesl The defence was no less vigorous. The bericged dil 
prodigies of valour, and employed all means that the most indus- 
trious capacity could invent, to repulse the enemy's attacks, either{ 
by burning their machines, or rendering them useless by a thousand 
different obstacles which they opposed to them. What inspirei 
them with so mueh couruge was their exceeding coit&dence in Lu 
cuUus, who had lot them know, that, if they continued to deientl 
themselves with the same valour, they mignt assure tbemselvea 
that the plac« wou) 1 not be taken. 

Lucullus was indeed so well posted, that, without cominsr taa 
general action, which he always carefully avoided, he made )^litb*{ 
ridates's army suffer extremely, by intercepting h^s convoys, charg- 
ing his foraging parties with advantage, and beating the detach- 
ments he sent out from time to time. In a word, he knew so well 
how to imprave all occasions that offered, he weakened the aruj 
of the besiegers so much, and used such address in cutting iff tbeii 

* Plut. in Lttcut. pk 497— 49D. Afigitm. p. S;t9— SS8. 
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provisions, having shut up all avenues by which they might t)e sup- 
plied, that be reduced them to extreme famine. The so'.dien 
could find no other food but the herbage, and some went so 
fiir as to support theinselves upon human flesh. Mithridated,* 

A. M. 3933. who pissed for the most artful captain of his times. 

Ant. J. 0. 72.^ in despair that a genera!, who could not yet have 
had much experience, should so often have deceived him by false 
mirches and feigned movemenl^s, and had defeated him without 
drawing his sword, was at length obliged to raise the sieec shame- 
fully, ailer having spent almost two years before the pnce. He 
iled by sea^aud his lieutenants retired with his army by land to 
Ninomedia. Luculius pursued them; and, having come up with 
them near the Granicus, he killed twenty thousand of them upon 
the spot, and toi)k an infinite number of prisoners. It is said, that 
in this war there perished almost three hundred thousand men, 
either soldiers and servants, or other followers of the army. 

Afcer this new success, Lucullus returned to Cyzicum, entered 
the city, and after having enjoyed for some days the pleasure of 
having preserved it, and the honours which ne derived from that 
succeiss, he made a rapid march along the coasts of the Hellespont, 
to collect ships and form a fleet. 

Mithridates, afcer having rabed the siege of Cyzicum, repaired 
to Nicomsdia, from whence he passed by sea into PoiitUs. He left 

!)art of his fleet, and ten thousand of his best troops, in the Hel- 
efpant, under three of his most able sfenerals. Lucullus, with the _ 
Roman fleet, beat them twice ;f the nrst time at Tencdos, and the 
other at Lemnos, when the enemy thought of nothing less than 
making sail for Italy, and of alarminv and plundering the coasts of 
Rome itself. He killed almost all tneii men in these two engage- 
mants : and ija the last took their three generals, one of whum was 
M. Marius, the Rom in senator whom Sertorius had sent from 
Spiia to the aid of Mithridates. Lucullus ordered him to be put 
to death, because it was not consistent with the Roman dignity that 
a senator of Rome should be led in triumph. One of the two others 
poisoned himself, and the third was reserved for the triumph. After 
having cleared the coasts by these two victories, Lucullus turned 
his arms towards the continent ; reduced Bithynia first, then Paphla- 
gonia ; marched afterwards into Pontus, and carried the war into 
the heart of Mithridates's dominions. 

* Cum totina impetus belli ad Cfziceaoruin mania* constitissfit, eamque iirbem siU 
Mithridates Asia', januam fure pulavi«aet, qu& elTractil et revulsfi tola patcrei provin- 
tia; perfecta ab Luculto heec sunt omnia, tit iirb:) Adeli^isimorum socioruiii dufemlere- 
tiir, ut umnes cople regis diuturnitate obsidiouis coruuinerentur. 0*6. in Orat. pro 
Mkt. II. 33. 

t Ab eodem imperatore classem magnam et ornatam, qua ducibus Sertoriania ad . 
Ttitliain studio ioAammaia raperotur, guperatam esse atque depressain. Cic'pro legt 
•WajiiY. n.2l. . .. 

Quid? illam pngnam naralem adTenedum,cilm tanto concursu, acerrimis ducibus, 
npstium classis Italiam spe atque animis inflata- peteret, mediocri certamine et panrt 
•ia i caiioae coiumlasam arbitratris 1 Cie. pn Murandf n. 33. 
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lie fiufbrecl at first so greatly from a want of provistoim in thii 
expeUitibii, tliat he was ooUged to make thirty thousand Galatians 
tuHow the army, each with a quantity of wheat upon hiis shoulders. 
fiut upon his advancing into the country, and subjecting the cities 
and provinces, he found such abundance of all things, that an ox 
sold for only one drachmas,* and a slave tor no more than four. 

Mithridatcs had suffered almost as much by a tempest, in his pas* 
eage on the Euxine Sea, as in the campaign, wherein he had been 
treated so roughly. He lost m it almost all the remainder of bis 
fleet and the troops he had brought thither for the defence of his 
ancient dominions. Wlien Lucullus arrived, he was making new 
levies with the utmost expedition, to (defend himself against that 
invasion which he had clearly foreseen. 

Luciiilus, upon arriving in Pontus, without loss of time besieged 
Amisus and Bupatoria, two of the principal cities in the country, 
very near each other. 

The latter, which liad been very lately built, was called Eupato- 
ria, from the surnau*o of Eupator, ffiven to Mithridates ; this place 
was his usual residence, and he had designed to make it the capital 
of his dommions. Not content with these two sieges at once, Lu- 
cullus sent a detachment of his army to fonri that of Themiscyra, 
upon the livcr Thcrmodoh, wluch place was not less considerable 
Uian^tlie two others. 

The officers of Lucullus's army complained, that their general 
amused himself too long in sies^es which were not worth his trou- 
ble, and that in the mean time he gave Mithridates opportunity to 
augment his army and gather strength. T9 which he answered 
in his justification : " That is directly what I want ; I act design- 
edly thus, that our enemy may take new courage, ajid assemble so 
numerous an army as may embolden him to'wait for ufj in the field 
and fly no longer before us. ,Do you not observe, that he has be- 
hind him immense wildernesses, and infinite deserts, in which it 
will be impossible for us either to pursue or come up with him? 
Armenia is but a few days' march from these deserts. There Ti- 
granes keeps his court, that king of kings, whose power is so great 
that he subdues the Parthians, transports whole cities of Greeks 
into the heart of Media, has made himself master of Syria and 
Palestine, exterminated the kings descended from Seleucus, and 
carried their wives and daughters into captivity. This powerful 
prince is the ally and son-in-law of Mitliridates. Do you think, 
when he has him in his palace as a suppliant, that he will abandon 
him, and not make war against us? Hence in hastening to drive 
av/ay Mithridates, we shall be in great danger of drawing Ti- 
granes upon our hands, who has long sought pretexts for declaring 
against us, and who can never find one more specious, legitimate, 
and honourable, than that of assisting his father-in law, and a kiii|[ 
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redaoed to the Isst extremity. Why, therefore, should wo serve 
Mithridates against ourselves; or snow him to wliom be should 
have recourse for the means of supporting the war with us, by 
pushing him, against his will, and at a time perhaps when he looks 
open such a step as unworthy his valour and ^eatncss, into the 
arms and protection of Tigranes ? Is it not mfinitely better, b^ 
giving him time to take courage and strengthen himself with his 
own forces, to have only upon our hands the troops of Colchis, the 
Tibarenians, and Cappadocians, whom we have so often defpatod, 
than to expose ourselves to have the additional ibrce of the Arnie- 
mans and Medes to contend with ^'* 
A. M. 3933. Whilst the Romans attacked the three places 

Ant. J. c. 7L we have mentioned, Mithridates, who had already 

formed a new army, took the field very early in the (spring. Lu- 
callas left the command of the sieges of Amisus and Eupatoria to 
Murena, the son of him whom we have spoken of Before, whohi 
Cicero represents in a very favourable light: " He went into Asia,* 
ft province abounding with riches and pleastires, where he lefl be 
hind him no traces either of avarice or luxury. He behaved in such 
a manner iu this importalht \^r, tliat he did many groat actions 
without the general, the general none without him." LucuUus 
marched against Mithridates, who lay encamped in the plains of 
Cabirs. The latter ha(h the advantage in two actions, but was 
entkely defeated in the third, and obliged to fly, with^t either 
servant or equerry to attend bun, or a single horse of his stable. It 
was not till after some time, that one of his eunuchs, seeing him oit 
foot in the midst of the flying crowd, got off his horse and gave it 
him. The Romans were so near him, that they almost had him in 
their hands; and it was owing entirely to themselves that they did 
Qot take hint. The avarice alone of the soldiers lost them a prey, 
which they had pursued so long, through so many toils, dangers, 
and battles, and deprived Lucullus of the sole reward of all his vic- 
tories. Mithridates, says Cicero,t artfully imitated the manner in 
wliich Medea, in the same kingdom of Pontus, formerly escaped the 
pursuit of her father. That princess is said to have cut in pieces 
the body of Absyrtiis, her brother, and to bave scattered his Uintw 
in the places through which her father pursued her; in order tliat 
his care in taking up those dispersed members, and the grief so sad 
a spectacle would give bun, might stop the rapidity of his pursuit. 

* Aslam istam refertam eteandeu^delicatam. sic obiit, at in eft nequ»(iTaritiip^ neqiia 
Ituuris ve^^uin reliqueilt Maximo in bello sic est vereatus, ut hie muitaa res et 
magnas siae imperaiore gasseiit, nullain sine tioc iinpcrator. Cicpro Jiurtend^ n. SO. 

t Ex suo resno sic Mltliridates profugil, ut ex eodem Ponto Medea ilia quondam pm- 
fa*i88e dicitar : quam pnedicant, in fiigil, fratris sui membra in iis locis, qua se pareiia 
persequeretur, diasipavisse, ut eoram collecUo dispersa, maerorque patrius, celeriiatem 
pcmqaendi retardaret Sic Mitiiridates fujpens niaximam viin auri atque argenti, piit- 
cberrimaruni<|ue rerum omnium, quas et a majoribus acceperat, et ipse bello superiors 
ex totfk Asi& direptas in smiui regnum congesserut in l*onto, omneni reliqiiit. Hac dum 
oobUi colligunt omnia diiigentius, rex ipse e manibus effugit. Ita ilium in pcnequeiidl 
Mdio nueror, w» betUla retardavit Cte. d^l^. Mamd. a. 22. 
TOL* VIII. B 
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Mtthridatefl, iiiiike manner, as he fled, left upon the way a great 
quantity of ^old, silver, and precious effects, which had either de- 
scended to hun from his ancestors, or had been amassed by himself 
in preceding wars; and whilst the soldiers employed themselves in 
gatliering those treasures, the kin^ escaped their hands. So that 
the father of Medea was stopped m his pursuit by sorrow, but the 
Komans by joy. 

Atler this defeat of the enemy, Lucullus took the cit]^ of Cabire, 
with several other places and castles, in which he found great^ches. 
He tound also the prisons full -of Greeks and princes nearly related 
to the king, who were confined in them. As those unhappy persona 
had long given themselves over for dead, the liberty they received 
from Lucullus, seemed less a deliverance than a new life to them. 
In one of those castles, a sister of the king's, named Nyssa, was 
also taken, winch was to her a great instance of good fortune. For 
the other sisters of that prince, with his wives, who had been sent 
farther from the danger, and who beUeved themselves in safety and 
repose, all Jied miserably^ Mithridates on his flight having sent them 
orders to die by Bacchidas the eunuch. . 

Among the other sisters of the king were Roxana and Statira, 
both unmarried, and about forty years of atje, with two of his wives, 
Berenice and Monima, both of Ionia. aD Greece spoke much of 
the latter, whom they admired more for her prudence than her 
beauty, though exquisite. The king having fallen -desperately in 
lov£ with her, had forffotten nothing that might incline her to favour 
his passion: he sentlier at once 15,000 pieces of gold. She was 
always averse to him, and refused bis presents, till he gave her the 
quality of wife and queen, and sent her the royal tiara, or diadem, 
an essential ceremony in the marriage of the kings of those nations. 
Nor did she then comply wit'iout extreme regret, and in compliance 
with the wishes of her family, who were dazzled with the splendour 
of a crown and the power of Mithridates, who was at that time 
victorious, and at the height of his glory. From the time of her 
marriage to the instant of which we are now speaking, that unfor- 
-tunatc princess had passed her life in continual sadness and afflic- 
tion, lamenting her fatal beauty, which instead of a husband had 
given her a master, and instead of procuring her an honourable 
abode and the endearments of conjugal society, had confined her in 
a clooc prison, under a guard of barbarians; where, far removed 
from fae delightful regions of Greece, she had only enjoyed a dream 
of tht) happiness with which she had been flattered, and had really 
lust tliat solid and essential good she possessed- in her own beloved 
country. 

When Bacchidas arrived, and had signified to the princesses the 
order of Mithridates, which favoured them no farther than to leave 
them at liberty to choose the kind of death they should think most 
gcmle and immediate, Monima, taking the diadem from her head, 
tied it round her nock, and hung herself up by it. But that wreath 
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lot being strong enough, and breaking, she cried out, ** Ah, fktal 
trifle, yoa might at leaat do me this mournfU office !'* Then, throw- 
fxg it away with indignation, she presented her throat to fiacchidas. 

As for Berenice, she took a cup of poison; and as she was going 
to drink it, her mother, who was present, desired to share it with 
her. They accordingly drank both together. The half of that 
poison sufficed to carry off the mother, worn out and feeble with 
age; but was not enough to surmount the strength and youth of 
l^renice. That princess struggled long with death in the most 
violent agonies, till Bacchidas, tired with waiting the effects of tii9 
poison, ordered her to be strangled. 

Of the two sisters, Roxana is said to have swallowed poison, 
venting a thousand reproaches and imprecations against Mithridates. 
Statira, on the contrary, was pleased with her brother, and thanked 
him, for that, being in so great danger for his own person, he had 
not forgotten them, and had taken care to supply them with the 
means of dying free, and of withdrawixig from the indignities tlieir 
eoemies micrht else haye made them su&r. 

Their deatlis extremely afflicted Lucullus, who was of a gentle 
and humane disposition. He continued his march in pursuit of 
Mithridates; but having received advice that he was four days' jour 
ney before him, and had taken the road to Armenia, to retire to his 
son-in-law Tigranes, he returned directly; and, afler having sub 
jected some ql'the nations, and taken some cities- in the ncignb^^ur 
hood, he sent Appius'Clodius to Tigranes, lo demand Mithridates 
of him; tfnd in the mean time returned aofainst Amisus, which place 

A. M. 3334. ^ was uot yet taken. CaUimachus, who commanded 
Anu J. c. 70. in it^ and was the most able engineer of his times, 
bad alone prolonged the siege. When he saw that he could hold 
out no longer, he set fire to the city, and escaped in a »W\p that 
waited for him. Lucullus did his utmost to exiinguish the flames, 
but in yajn; and to increase his concern, saw hiniseif obliged to 
abandon the city to be phmdered by the soldiers, from whom the 
place had as much to fear as from the flames themselves. His 
troops were insatiable for booty, and he not capable of restraining 
them. A shower of rain, which then happened to fall, preserved a 
great number of buUdings; and Lucullus, before his departure, - 
caused those which had been burnt to be rebuilt. This city was 
an ancient colony of the Athenians. Such of the Atheniar.s, auring 
Aristion*s being master of Athens, as desired to fly from his tyranny, 
had retired thiOier, and enjoyed there the same rights and privileges 
with the natives. 

Lucullus, when he left Amisus, directed his march towards the 
cities of Asia, whom the avarice and cruelty of the usurers and 
tax-gatherers held under the most dreadful oppression : insomuch 
that those poor people were obliged to sell their children of both 
sexes, and even set up to auction the paintings and statues' conse- 
crated to the gods. And, when these would not suffice to pay the 
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duties, taxes, and interest of their arrears, they were given np with- 
out mercy to their creditors, and oflen exposed to such barbarous 
tortures, that shivery, in comparison with their miseries, seemed a 
kind of redress and tranquillity to them. 

These immense debts of the province arose from the iine of 20,000 
talents'* which Sylla had imposed on it. They had already paid the 
sum twice over: but those insatiable usurers, by heaping interest 
upon interest, had run it up to 120,000 talents ;f so that they still 
owed triple the sums they had already paid. 

Tacitus| had reason to say, that usury was one of the most an- 
cient evils of the Roman commonwealth, and the most frequent 
cause of sedition; but at the time we now speak of, it was carried 
to an excess not easy to be credited. 

The interest of money a'mongst the Romans was paid every month, 
and was one pei' cent,; hence it was .called usura ceniesima^ or «n- 
ciarium farms; because in reckoning the twelve months, twelve 
per cent, was paid: Uncia is the twelfth part of a wliole. 

The} law of the twelve tables|| prohibited the raising interest to 
above twelve per cent. This law was revived by the two tribunes 
of the people, in the 396th year of Rome. 

Ten years after,ir interest was reduced to half that sum, in the 
400th year of Rome; temunciarittm foenies. 

At length, in the 411th year of Rome,**aD interest was prohi- 
bited by decree : JVe fcenerari licerct. 

All these decrees were ineffectual. Avarice was always too 
strong for the laws;ff and whatever regulations were made to sup* 
press it, either in tho time of the republic or under the emperors, it 
always found means to elude them. Nor has it paid more regard 
to the laws of the church, which has never entered into any com- 
position on this point, and severely condemns all usury, even the 
most moderate; because, God having forbidden any, she never be- 
lieved she had a right to permit it in the least. It is remarkable, 
that usury has always occasioned the ruin of the states where it has 
been tolerated; and itSvas this disorder which contributed very 
much to subvert.the constitution of the Roman commonwealth, and 
gave birth to the greatest calamities in ^11 the provinces of that 
empire.- ^ - 

Lucullus, at this' time, exerted himself in procuring for the pro- 
vinces of Asia some relaxation; which he could only effect by put- 
ting" a stop to the injustice and cruelty of the usurers and tax- 
gauierers. The latter, finding themselves deprived by Lucullus of 

• About three millions steriing. f About eighteen mitlione sterling. 

; 8an6 vetus urbi fccncbre lualuiii et aeditiooiMi discofdiarumqaii oeberriaia causa. 
Tacit JlnnaL I. vi. c 16. 

(Tacit. Annal. I. vi. c' 16. Liv. I. vii. n. 18. 
Neqnis unciario foeoore ampliua exereeto. 
Llv. I, vU. n. 27. •♦ Ibid. n. «. 

tt Multis pleblflcltii obvi&m itwn fraudllwui * qw^ totics tepnmtt mini per utes nw 
•wi oritilMnCur. Taal.LvUo.iai 
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the immense gain they made, raised a gre^t outcry, as if {hey had 
been excessively injured; and by the force of money animated many 
orators against him; particularly confiding in having most of those 
vfho governed the republic in their debt, whicli gave vhem a very 
extensive aM almost unbounded influence. But LucuUus despised 
their clamours with a constancy the more admirable from its being 
very uncommon. 

SECT, m 

LucttDus causes war to be declared widi Tigranes, and marcmes a^nst hln. Vanhf 
aod ridiculous self-sufficiency of Uiat prince. He loses a great baiile. Lucullus takes 
Ttsranocerta, the capitalof Armenia, iie gains a second victory.over the joint forcch 
of Tigranea and MiUiridales. Jdutiny and revoit.in tli»>army of Lucullus. 

A. M. 3994. Tigranes,* to whom Lucullus had sent an am-^ 

Ant. J. c. 70. bassador, though of no great power in the begin- 

ning of his reign, had enlarged it so much by a series of successes, 
of ivhich there are few examples, that he was commonly surnamed 
Irinff of kings. After having overthrown and almost ruined the 
family of the kings, successors of the great Seleucus; after having 
very often humbled the pride of the Parthians, transported whole 
cities of Greeks into Media, conquered all Syria and Palestine, and 
g^iven laws to the Arabians called ^cenites ; he reigned with an 
authority respected by all the princes of Asia. The people paid 
him honours after the manner of the East, even to adoration. His 
pride was inflamed and supported by the imnicuse riches he pos* 
sessed, by the excessive and continual praises of liis flatterers, and 
by a^ prosperity that had never known any interruption. 

Appius Clodius was introduced to an audience of this prince, who 
appeared with all the splendour he could display, in order to give 
the ambassador a higher idea of the royal dignity; who, on his side, 
uniting the haughtiness of his natural disposition with that which 
particularly characterized his republic, perfectly supported the dig- 
nity of a Roman tobassador. 

After having explained, in a few words, the subjects of complaint, 
which the Romans had against Mithridates, and that prince's breach 
of faith in breaking the peace, without so much as attempting to 
give any reason or colour for it, he told Tigranes, that he came to 
demand his being deUvered up to him, as due by every sort of title 
to Lucullus's triumph; that he did not believe, as a friend to the 
Ropaans, which he had been till then, that he would make any diffi- 
culty in giving up Mithridates; and that, in case of his refusal, he 
was instructed to declare war against him. 

That prince, who had never been contradicted, and who knew 
DO other law nor rule than his own will and pleasure, was extremely 
offended at this Roman freedom. But he was much more so vdth 

* Flat, fan LueoL p. 504—513. Memih,e. xlviii— IviL Appian. in MiUuld. p. 2Sa— 938. 
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LucuHus's letter, when it was delivered to him. The title of king 
only, which it gave him, did not satisty him. He had assumed that 
of king of kings, of which he was very fond, and had carried nis 
pride in that respect so far, as to cause himself to be served by 
crowned heads. He never appeared in public, without having four 
kings attending him; two on foot on each side of his horse, when 
he went at>road; at table, in his chamber; in short, every where, he 
had always some of them to do the lowest offices for him; but espe- 
cially when he ga^e audience to ambassadors. For, at that time, 
to give strangers a greater idea of his glory and power, he made 
them all stand in two ranks, on each side of his throne, where they 
appeared in the habit and posture of common slaves. A pride so 
fqll of absurdity offends all the world. One more refined shocks 
less, tlioug-h much the same at bottom. 

It is nol surprising that a prince of this character should bear 
with impatience the maimer in which Clodius spoke to him.- It was 
the first free and sincere speech he had heard during the five-and- 
twenty years he had governed his subjects, or rather tyrannized 
over them with excessive insolence. He answered, that Mithri- 
dates was the father of Cleopatra, his wife ; that the union between 
them was of too strict a nature to admit his delivering him up for 
tlie triumph of Lucullus; and that if the Romans were unjust enough 
to make war against him, he knew how to defend himself, and to 
make them repent it. To express his resentment, he directed his 
answer only to Lucullus, without adding the usual title of Imperator, 
or ojiy other commonly given to the Roman generals. 

Lucullus, when Clodius reported the result pf his commission, 
and that war had been declared against Tigranes, returned with 
the utmost diligence into Pontus to begin it. The enterprise 
seemed rasli, and the terrible power of the king astonished all 
those who relied less upon the valour of the tt-oops and the con- 
.duct of the general, than upon a multitude of soldiers. After hav- 
ing made himself master of Sinope,. he gave that place its liberty, 
as he did also to Amisus, and made them both fiee and indepen- 
dent cities. Cotta* did not treat HeraclcEia, which he took after a 
long siege by treachery, in the same manner. He enriched himself 
out of its spoils, treated the inliabitants with excessive cruelty, 
and burnt almost the whole city. On his return to Rome, he was 
at first well received by the senate, and honoured with the sur- 
name of Bcnticus, upon account of taking that place. But soon 
after, when the Ileracleans had laid their complaints before tJie se- 
nate, and represented in a manner capable of moving the hardest 
hearts, the miseries Cotta'S' avarice and cruelty had made them 
suffer, the senate contented themselves with depriving him of tl.e 
lotus clavusy which was the robe worn by the senators;, a punish* 
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ment in no wise proportioned to the flagrant ezcQases proved upon 
him. 

Lacullus lefl Somatios, one of his generals, in Pontus, with 
6000 men, and marched with the rest, which amounted only to 
12,000 foot and 3000 borse, through Cappadocia, to the £u]ihrateB. 
He passed that river in the midst of^inter, and afterwards the Ti* 
gns, and came before Tigranocerta, which was at some small dis- 
tance, to attack Tigranes in his capital, where he had lately arrivca 
from Syria. Nobody dared speak to that prince of LucuUus and 
his march, after his cruel treatment of the person who brouglit him 
the first news of it, whom he put to dea^h in reward for so import- 
ant a service^ He listened to nothing but the discourses of flatter- 
ers, who told him Lucullus must be a great captain if he only dared 
wait for him at Ephesus, and did not betake himself to Higlit and 
abandon Asia, when he should see the many thousands of which 
his army was compo^'^d. So true it is, says Plutarch, that^as alf 
constitutions are not capable of bearing much wine, all minds are 
not strong enough to bear great prosperity without loss of reason 
and infa.tuation. 

Tigranes at first had not designed so much as to see or speak to 
Mithridatcs, though his father-in-law,' but treated him with the 
utmost. contempt and arrogance, kept him at a distance, and placed 
a guard over him as a prisoner of state, in marshy unwholesome 

A. M. 3935. places. But after Clodius's embassy, he had or- 

AnL J. c. Oil. dered him to be brought to court with all possible 
honours and marks of respect. In a private conversation which 
they had together without witnesses,' they cured themselves of 
their mutual suspicions, to tl^e great misfortune of their friends, 
upon whom they cast aU the blame. 

In the number of those unfortunate persons was Metrodorus, 
of the city of Scepsis, a man of extraordinary merit, who had so 
much influence with Mithridates, that he was called the king's fa- 
ther. That jarince had sent him on an embassy to Tigranes, to 
. desire aid against the Romans. When he had explained the occa- 
sion of his journey, Tigranes asked him ; " And you, Metrodorus, 
what would yoii advise me to do, with respect to your master's 
demands?" Upon which Metrodorus replied, out of an excess of ill- 
timed sincerity, '< As an ambassador, I advise you to do what Mith- 
ridates demands of you ; but as your counsel, not to do it." This 
was a criminal prevarication, and a kind of treason. It cost him 
his life, when Mithridates had been apprized of it by Tigranes. 

Lucullus was continually advancing against that prince, and was 
already in a manner at the gates of his palace, without his either 
knowing or bejieving any thing of the matter, so mftch was he 
blinded by his presumption. Mithrobarzanes, one of bis favourites, 
ventured to carry him that news. The reward he had for it was 
to be charged with a commission, to go immediately with some 
troops and bring Lucullus prisoner; as if the matter had been only 
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to arrest one of the Jcin^'s subjects. The.faTourite,with the grenU 
est part of ike troops given lum, lost their lives, in endeavouring 
to execute that dangerous commission. 

This ill success opened the eyes of Tigranes, and made him re- 
cover from his infatuation. Mithridates had been sent back into 
Pont us with 10,000 horse to raise troops there, and to return and 
loin Tigranes, in case LucuUus entered Armenia. For himself, he 
bad chosen to continue at Tigranocerta, in order to give the ne- 
ces|^ry orders for raising troops throughout his whole dominions. 
Afler this check, he began to j>e afraid of Lucullus, quitted Ti^a- 
nocerta, retired to mount Taurus, and gave orde][s to all his troops 
to repair thither to him. 

Lucullus marched directly to Tigranocerta, took up lus quarters 
around the place, and formed the siege of it. This city was full 
of all sorts of riches ; the inhabitants of all orders and conditions 
having emulated each other in contributing to its embellishment 
and magnificence, in order to make their court to the king : for 
this reason Lucullus pressed the siege with the utmost vigour ; be- 
lieving that Tigranes would never suffer it to-be taken, and that he 
would come on in a transport of fury to offer him battle, and oblig^e 
him to raise the siege. And he was not mistaken in his conjecture. 
Mithridates sent every day couriers to Tigranes, and wrote him 
letters, in the strongest terms, to advise him not to hazard a battle, 
and to make use of his cavalry alone in cutting off LucuUus's pro- 
visions. Taxiles himself was sent by him with the same instruc- 
tions ; who, staying with him in his camp, earnestly entreated hiiii, 
every day, not to attack the Roman armies, as they were excel- 
lently disciplined, veteran soldiers, and almost invincible. 

At first .he hearkened to this advice with patience enough. Sut 
when all his troops, consisting of a great number of different na- 
tions, were assenlbled, not only the king's feasts, but his councils, 
resounded with nothing but vain bravadoes, full of insolence, 
pride, and barbarian menaces. Taxiles was in danger of being- 
killed, for having ventured to oppose the advice of those who were 
for a battle : and Mithridates himself was openly accused of oppos- 
ing it, only out of envy, to deprive his son-in-law of the glory of 
so great a success. 

In this Conceit Tigranes determined to wait no longer; lesl 
Mithridates should arrive, and share with him in the honour of the 
victory. He, therefore, marched with all his forces, telling hia 
friends, that he was only sorry on one account, and that was, hia 
having to engage with LucuDus alone, and not with all the Romo a 
generals together. He measured Ms hopes-of success by the nnnn- 
ber of his troops. He had twenty thousand archers, pr dingers, 
fifty-five thousand horse, seventeen t;housand of which were heavy- 
armed cavalry, a hundred and fifly thousand foot, divided into com- 
panies and battalions, besides pioneers to clear the roads, build 
bridges, clear and turn the course of rivers, with other labourers 
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of the same description necessary in annies, to the nomher of 
thirty-five thousand, who being drawn up in battle-array behind 
the combatants, made the army appear still more numerous, and 
auOTiented i^a force and confidence. 

When he had passed mount Taurus, and all his troops appeared 
together in the^ plains, the sight alone of bis army was sumcient to 
strike terror into the most daring enemy. Lucullus, always intie- 
pid, divided his troops. He left Murena with six thousand foot be- 
fore the place,^and with all the rest of liis infantry, consistingr of 
twenty-four cohorts, which together did not amount to more tiisn 
ten or twelve thousand men^ all his horso, and about a thousand 
archers, or sliiigers, marched against Tigranes, and encamped in 
the plain with a large river in his front. 

This handful of men made Tigranes laugh, and supplied his 
flatterers w^ith matter for pleasantry. Some openly jested upon 
theni : others, by way of diversion, drew lots for their spoils ; and 
of all Tigranes's generals, and all the kings in his army, there was 
not ons w^ho did not entreat him to intrust that affair to him alone, 
and content himself with being only a spectator of the action. 
Tigranes himself, to appear agreeable, and a delicate rallier, used 
an expression, which has been much admired ; ^* If they come as 
ambassadors, they are a great many; but if as enemies, very few." 
Thus the first day passed in jesting and raillery. 

The next morning, at sun-rise, Lucullus made his army march 
out of their intrenchments. That of the barbarians was on the 
other sidt3 of the river towards the east, and the river ran in such a 
manner, that it turned ofiT short to the lefl towards the west, where 
It was easily fordablc. Lucullus, in order to lead his army to this 
ford, inclined also to the left, towards the lower part of the river, 
hastening his march. Tigranes, who saw him, believed he fled ; 
and calling for Taxiles', told him, with a contemptuous laugh — ^" Do 
Toa see those invincible Roman legions ? You see they can run 
away." Taxiles replied ; ^ I heartily wish your majesty's good 
fortune may this day work a miracle in your favour ; but the arms 
and mjtions of thoso legions do not indicate people running away.** 

Taxiles was still speaking, when he saw the eagle of the first 
legion move on a sudden to the right about, by the command of Lu- 
ciSlus, followed by all the cohorts, in order to pass the river. Ti- 
granes, recovering then with difficulty, like one that had been long 
drunk, cried out two or three times, ** How ! are those people com- 
ing to us ?" Thoy came on so fast tliat his niimerous troops did not 
post themselves, nor draw up in battle without much disorder and 
confusion. Tigranes placed himself in tiie centre ; gave the lefi 
wing- to the king of the Adiabenians, and the right to the king of 
tiie iVledes. The greatest part of the heavy-armed horse covered 
the front of the right wing. 

As Lucullus was prepani)^ to pass the river, some of his general 
ofliceri advised him not to engage upon that day, because It wa« 
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one of those unfortunate days which the Romans called hlack-dayg* 
For it was the same upon which the army of Cepio* had been de- 
feated in the battle with the Cirobri. LucnUus made them this 
answer, which afterwards became so famous: '< And I, for my |>art, 
will make this a happy day for the Romans.'* 

It was the sixtii day of October (the day before the nones of Oc- 
tober.) 

Afler having made that reply, and exhorted them not to be dis- 
couraged, he passed the river, and marched foremost against the 
enemy. He was armed with a steel cuirass, made in the form of 
scales, which glittered surprisingly, uniler which was his coat of 
arms, bordered all round with fringe. He brandished his naked 
sword in his hand, to intimate to his troops, that it. was necessary 
to close immediately with an enemy who were accustomed to fight 
only at a distance with their arrows ; and to deprive them, by the 
swiftness and impetuosity of the attack, of the space required for 
the use of them. 

Perceiving that the heavy-armed cavalry, upon whom the enemy 
very much relied, were drav/n up at the foot of a little hill, tlie 
summit of which was flat and level, and the declivity of not above 
five hundred paces, neither much broken, nor very difficult, he ehw 
at first glance what use was to be made of it. He commanded his 
Tliracian and Galatian horse to charge that body of the enemy's 
cavalry in flank, with orders only to turn aside their lances with 
their swords. For the principal, or rather whole force,, of those 
heavy-armed horse, consisted in their lances, and when they had 
not room to use these, they could do nothing either against the' 
enemy or for themselves ; their arms being so heavy, stifi*, and cum- 
bersome, that they could not turn themselves, and were almost im- 
moveable. ' 

Whilst his cavalry marched to execute his orders, he took two 
cohorts of foot, and went to gain the eminence. The infantry fol- 
lowed courageously, excited by the example of tiieir general, 
whom they saw marching foremost on foot, and ascending the hill- 
When he was at the top, he showed himself from the highest part 
of it, and seeing from thence the whole order of the enemy's bat- 
tle, he cried out, " The victory is ours, fellow-soldiers, the victory 
is ours!" At the same time, with his two cohorts, he advanced 
against that heavy-armed cavalry, and ordered his men not to make 
use of their pikes, but close with the troopers sword in hand, and 
strike upon their legs and thighs, which were the only unarmed 
parts about tiiem. But his soldiers had not so much trouble with 
them. That cavalry did not stay their coming on, but shamefully 
took to flight ; and howling as they fled, fell with their heavy un- 
wieldy horses upon. the ranks of their foot, without johiing battle 

* The Greek text faya, Ou armf of Se^no. which Monslcar de Thou jurtly ccurectM 
In Um darKin of hu Plutarch, Hu a/rmg tf Ctfio. 
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It an, or 80 nrnch as making a mDele thrast with their linoet. l*be 
liaogliter did not begin untu they beffan to fly, or rather to ondeav* 
oar to fly; for ^hey could not do so, being prevented by their own 
battalions, whose ranks were so close and deep, that they could 
not break their way through them. Tiffranes, that king so pom- 
pous and brave in words, had taken to flight from the beginning 
with a few followers; and seeing his son the companion of his for- 
tune, he took off his diadem, weeping ; and giving it him, exhorted 
him to save himself as well as he could by another route. That 
yoangf prince was afraid to put the diadem upon his head, which, 
would have been a dangerous ornament at such a time, and gave 
it into the hands of one of the most faithful of his servants, who 
was taken a moment after, and carried to LucuUus. 

It is said, that in this defeat more than a hundred thousand of 
the enemy's loot perished, and that very few of their horse escap- 
ed: on the side of the Romans only five were killed, and a hun- 
dred wounded. They had never engaged in a pitched battle so 
gfreat a number of enemies with so few troops ; for the victors did 
not amount to the twentieth part of the vanquished. The greatest 
and most able Roman generals, who had seen most wars and bat- 
tles, gave Lucullus particular praises for having defeated two of 
the greatest and most powerful kin^s in the world, by two entirely 
different methods, delay and expedition. For, by protraction and 
spinning out the war, he exhausted Mithridotes when he was 
strongest and most formidable ; and rutneid Tigranes by making 
haste, and not giving him time to look about him. It has been re- 
marked, that few captains have known how, like him, to make 
downess active, and haste sure. 

It was this latter conduct that prevented Mithridates from being 
present in the battle. He imagined that Lucullus would use the 
Kune precaution and protraction against Tigranes as he had done 
igainst himself; so that he marched but slowly and by small days* 
journeys to join Tigranes. But having met some Armenians upon 
the way, who fled with the utmost terror and consternation, he sus- 
pected what had happened; and afterwards meeting a much great- 
er number of fugitives naked and wounded, was fully informed of 
tiie defeat, and went in search of Tigranes.. He found him, at 
length, abandoned by all the world and in a very deplorable condi- 
tion. Far from returning his ungenerous treatment, and insulting 
'lini in his misfortunes, as Tigranes had done to him, he quitted his 
^orse, lamented their common disgrace, gave him the guard which 
attended, and the officers who served him, consoled, encouraged 
liira, and revived his hopes ; so that Mithridates, upon this occa- 
sion, showed himself not entirely void of humanity. Both together 
^gaged in raising new troops on aH sides. 

In the mean time a furious sedition arose in Tigranocerta ; the 
Greeb having mutinied against the barbarians, and being deter 
mined at all events to deUver the city to Lucullus. That seditioii 
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was at the highest when he arrived there. He took advantage of 
the occasion, ordered the assault to be given, took the city ; and 
after having seized all the king's treasures, abandoned it to be 
plundered by the soldiers; who, besides other riches, found in it 
eight thousand talents of coined silver (about one million two hun- 
dred thousand pounds,sterling.) Besides tliis plunder, he gave each 
fioldier eight hundred drachmas,* which, with all the booty they 
had taken, was not sufBcient to satisfy their inordinate avidity. 

As this city had been peopled by colonies which had been car- 
ried away by force from Cappadocia,f Cilicia,and other places, L(i* 
cuilus permitted them all to return into their native countries. 
They received that permission with extreme joy, and quitted it in 
80 great numbers, that from one of the greatest cities in the world, 
Tigranocerta became in an instant almost a desert. 

If Lucullus had pursued Tigranos afler his victory ,{ without 
giving him time to raise new troops, he would either have taken or 
driven him out of the country, and the war would have been at an 
end. His having failed to do so was very ill taken both in the 
army and at Rome, and he was accused, not of negligence, hut of 
having intended by such conduct to make himself necessary, and 
to retain the comfnand longer in bis own hands. This was -one of 
the reasons that prejudiced the generality against him, and induced 
them to tlunk of giving him a successor, as we shall see in the se- 
quel. 

After the great victory he had gained over Tigranes, several 
nations came to make their submissions to him. He received also 
an embassy from the king of the Parthians, who demanded the 
amity and alliance of the Roinans. Lucullus reoeived this proposal 
favourably, and «ent also ambassadors to him, who, being arrived 
at the Parthian court,. discovered that the^ing, uncertain -which 
side to take, wavered between the Romans and Tigrajies, and had 
secretly demanded Mesopotamia of the latter, as the price of the 
aid he offered him. Lucullus, informed of this secret intri^ie, re- 
solved to leave Mithridates and Tigranes, and to turn his arms 
' against the king of the Parthians; flattered with the grateful thought, 
that nothing could be more glorious for him, than to have entirely 
reduced, in one expedition, the three most powerful princes under 
the sun. But the opposition this proposal met with from the troops, 
obliged him to renounce his enterprise against the Parthians, and 
to confine himself to the pursuit of Tigranes. 

During this delay, Mithridates and Tigranes had been indefkti 
gable in raising new troops. They had sent to implore aid of the 
neighbouring nations, and especially of the Parthians, who were the 
nearest, and at the same time in the best condition to assist them 
in the present extremity. Mithridates wrote a letter to their king, 

* About twenty poondik t Strab.l zL jk. S32, fc L zil. p* 339 

OMkLxzxv p 1. 
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which Ballast has preserved, and which is te be foand amongst his 
fiagmeats. I shall insert a part of it in this place. 

LeTTXR or MlTBRIDATES TO ArSACES,* KING OF TBV FaRTHIAKS, 

** All those who, in a state of prosperity, aije invited to enter as 
confederates into a war, ought nrst to consider whether peace be 
at their own option ;f and next, whether what is demanded of them 
is consistent with justice, their interest, safety* and glory. Yoa 
might enjoy perpetual peace and tranquillity, were not the enemy 
always intent upon seizing occasions of war, and undeterred by any 
crimes. In reducing the Romans, you cannot but acqu'u^ the 
highest reputation. It may seem inconsistent in me, to propose to 
you either an alliance with Tignunes, or that you, powerful as you 
are, shoald join a prince in my unfortunate condition. But I dare 
assert, that those two motives, your resentment against Tigranes 
apon account of his late war with you, and the disadvantageous 
situation of my affiurs, if you judge rightly, far from opposing my 
demand, ought to support it. For as to Tigranes, as he knows he 
has given you jpst cause of complaint, he will accept, without diih- 
culty, whatev^ "conditions you shall think fit to impose upon him; 
And for me, I can say that fortune, by having deprived me of almost 
aU I possessed, has enabled me to give others good counsel, and, 
which is much to be desired by persons in prosperity, I can, even 
from my own misfortunes, supply you with ezanjples, and induce 
you to'take better measures than I have done. For, do not deceive 
yourself; it is with all the nations, states, and kingdoms of the eartli, 
that the Romans are at war; and two motives, as ancient as pow- 
erful, put their arms into their hands; the unbounded ambition of 
extending their conquests, and the insatiable thirst of riches." 
l[ithridates afterwards enumerates at large the princes and ki^gs 
whom they had reduced one after another, and often by mean^ of 
one another. He repeats also his first successes against the Romans, 
and his late misfortunes. He goes on to this effect: *' Examine 
Qow4 I beg you, whether, when we are finally ruined, you will be 

* Arsaces wan a name common to all the kings of Partbia. 

tOoHtes, qui secundis rebus sais ad belli societatem orantur, considerare dctient, 
Eccatxie turn pacem agere : duin quod queritur, saiisne piuin, tutum, glorioeun), an in- 
decorum Jiit. Tibi perpetuu pace fiui liceret nisi hosies opportu}ii et scelestisslmi. 
Efrregia fama, si Romanos oppresseris, futura est. Neque petere audeam socielatcnii 
H fruistrd mala m(>a cum tuis bonis misceri sperem. Atqui ca, qtro: te morari po£:se 
videntur, ira in Ti^aneni recentis belli, ct mes res parum prosperw, ai vera gestumare 
voles, maxinie bortabuntur. Ille enim obnoxiue, qualem tu voles societatcm accipid: 
mihi foituna, mul^ rebus ereptis, usum dedit bene suadendi, et quod tlorentibiui op;a- 
btle eat, ego non validi^imus praebeo exemp'.ura, quo rectiiis tua compoiias. Nam<|u« 
Romania cum nationibus, pnpulis, regibua cunctid, una et ea vetus causa beliandi ebt, 
eupido proi'unda imperii et divitiarunt. 

i Nunc qiUBso, considera, nobis oppressis, utrum firmiorem te ad resistendum, an 
ieem belli futunun pules? Scio equidem tibi magnas opes virorum, annorum, et aun 
ease; et ek re nobis ad aocietatemj ab illis ad praedam peteris. Oieterilm couHilium esC 
T^ranifl, regno integro, meis militibus belli prudenlibus, procul ab domo. parvo labors, 
per nostra corpora beiluui conficere : quxulQo neque vincerejkequo vinci sine pvtiCjUa 
vol.. VIII* .1 
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better able to resist the Romans, or can beheve, that they.wi& eon 
fine their conquests to my country? I know you are powerful in 
men, in arms, and in treasure; it is for that reason we desire t^ 
stren^hen ourselves by your alliance; thev, to grow rich by your 
spoils. For the rest, it is the intention of l!*igranes to avoid draw- 
ing tiie war into his own country, that we shall go with all my 
troops, which are certainly well disciplined, to carry our arms ^ 
from home, and attack the enemy in person in their own country. 
We cannot therefore either conquei^ or be conquered, without yoar 
being in danger. Do you not know, that the Romans, when they 
found themselves stopped by the ocean in the west, turned their 
arms this way? that to look back to tneir foundation and origin, 
whatever they have, they have from violence; home, wives, lands, 
and dominions? A vile herd of every kind of vagabonds, without 
country, without forefathers, they estabtished themselves for the 
misfortune of the human race. Neither divine nor human laws 
restrain them from betraying and destroving their allies and friends, 
remote nations or neighbours, the weak or the powerful. They 
reckon as enemies all that are not their slaves; and especially what- 
ever bears the ^ name of king. For few nations effect a free and 
independent government; the generality prefer just and equitable 
masters. They suspect us, because we are rivals with them for 
dominion, and may in time take vengeance for their oppressions. 
But for you, who have Seleucia, the greatest of cities, and Persia, 
the richest and most powerful of kingdoms, what can you expect 
from them bdt deceit at present, and war hereafter? The Romans 
are at war with all nations; but especially with those from whom 
tfie richest spoils are to be expected. They are become great by 
boldly enterprising, betraying, and by making one -war bring forth 
another. By this means, they will eihter destroy all others, or be 
destroyed themselves. It will not be difficult to ruin them, if you, 
on the side of Mesopotamia, and we on that of Armenia, surround 
Xheir army, which will be without provisions or auxiliaries. The 
prosperity of their arnia has subsisted hitherto solely by our fault, 
who have not been so prudent as to appreciate the views of this 
common enemy, and to unite ourselves in confederacy against him. 

tuo potwuinus. An ignoras ttomanoa, postquam ad occidentem pergontibua finem oc» 
«iuit< fecit, anna hue convertiasel Neqiie qtiiffquam a piincipio nisi raptum habere, 
d imuin, coiiju«e8, agrne, imperium ? Convenas, oiirn sine patTi:\, sine parentibuSf pesta 
Gundiios orbis terrarum : quibus non huniana uila iieque divina obstant, quin aocioa, 
auiicos, procul Juxtaque sitos, inopes, potenreeque trahant, e.xcidantqiie ; omiiiaqiie noa 
•t-rva, et niaxime regna, hostilia ducant. Nanique, pauci ribcrtntem, pars magna jttstos 
dominos volunt. Noe suspecti buriub emuli, et in tempfire vindices affiKuri. Tu verd. 
cui Seleucia maxima urbium, regnumqtte Persidis inclytis divittis est, quid ab ilHs, nin 
dolum in prssena, et postea helium expectan ? Romani in omnes arma habent, acenima 
In «oB quibus spo'ia maxima aunt Audendo et fallendo, et hella ex t>ellis serendo, mafmi 
facti. Per tiuuc morem extinsuent omnia, aut Occident: quod diflicile non eat, ai ta 
iiempoiauiid, noa^ Armenia, circumgredimur exercitum sine fhimentn, sine aaxiliiSi . 
Fnrtuna autc^ra nostris vitiis adhue incolumia. Teque ilia fama aequetur, auxilio pro* 
Ibctum raagnis regibua latronea gentium oppreaaisse. Q,nod uti facias nionec hufton]iiii^ 
•eu malis pernicie noatza unuai Imperium prolatare, qu4m aocietatc victor fieri. 
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It win be for your nnmartal ffkoy to lutve tuppotted two jp:reat ^an^ 
and to have conquered and d^trojed these robbon of the wont 
This 18 what I eartkeetly advise and exhort 700 to do; by warning 
yoQ to choose rather to share with us, by a salutary alliance, in the 
conquetit of the common enemy, than to sof^ the Roman em|iii% 
to extend itself still farther by our ruin.** 

It does not appear that this letter had the effect upon Phraatee 
which Mithridates might have hoped from it. So that the two kings 
contented themselves with their own troops. 

One of the means made use of by Tigranes to assemble a new 
army,*^ was to recall Megadates from Syria, who had governed it 
fourteen years in his name; to him he sent orders to jom him with 
all the troope in that country. Syriaf being thereby entirely un- 
garrisoned, Antiochus Aaaticus, son of Antiochus Eusebes, to w horn > 
it of right appertained, as lawful heir of the house of Seleucus, took 
possession of some part of the country, and reigned there peaceably 
during four years. 

A. M. 393& The annyl of Tigranes and Mithridates waa 

Ant. J. c. 68. j^t last formed. It consisted of 70,000 chosen men. 

whom Mithridates had trained weU in the Roman discipline. It 
was about Midsummer before it took the field. The two kings 
took particular care, in all the movements they made, to choose an 
advantageous ground for their camp, and to fortify it well, to pre-' 
vent Lucullus's attacking them in it; nor could all the stratagems 
he used, engage U^em to come to a battle. Their design was to 
reduce hin^sradually; to harass his troops on their marches, in 
order to weaken them; to intercept bis convoyis, and oblige him to 
quit the country for want of provisions. Lucullus not bcin^ able,* 
by all the arts be could use, to bring them into the open field, em- 
ployed a new plan, which succeeded. Tigranes bad left at Artaxata, 
the capital of Armenia before the foundation of Tigranocerta, his 
wives and children ; and there he had deposited almost all his trea- 
sures. Lucullus marched that way with all his troops, rightly fore- 
seeing that Timines would not remain quiet, when he saw the 
danger to which his capital was exposed. That prince accord** 
ingly decamped immediately, followed Lucullus to disconcert his 
design ; and, by four great marches, having got before him, posted 
himself behind the river .Arsamia,} which Lucullus was obliged to 
pass in his way to Artaxata, and resolved to dispute the paiseage 
with him. The Romans passed the river without being prevented 
by the presence or efforts of the enemy; a great battle ensued, in 
which the Romans again obtained a complete victory. There were 
three kii^gs in the Armenian army, of whom Mithridates behaved 
the worst; for, not being able to look the Roman legions in the 
lace, as soon as they charged, he was one of ^e -firist who fled; 

*A«piui.in87rpll8|U> t JnMla. Ob. ^ c & | PlnL la LscuL ^ 
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which threw the whole army into such a consternation, that it en- 
tirely lost all courage ; and this was the principal cause of the lose 
of the hattle. 

Lucullus, after this victory,* determined to continue his march 
to Artaxata, which w'as the certain means to put an eixd to the 
war. • But as that city was still several days' journey from' thence, 
towards the north, and winter was approaching with its train of 
snows and storms, tile soldiers,! already fatigued by a sufficiently 
rough campaign, refused to follow him into that country, where 
the cold was too severe for them. He was obliged to lead them 
into a warmer climate, by returning the way lie came. 

He therefore repassed mount TaUrus, and entered Mesopotamia, 
where he took the city Nisibis, a place of considerable strength, 
and he put his troops into winter-quarters. 

It was there that the spirit of mutiny began to show itself openly 
in the army of Lucullus. That general's severity, and tlie insolent 
liberty of the Roman soldiers, and still more the malignant prac- 
tices of Clodius, had given occasion for this revolt. Clodius, so 
Well known by the invectives of Cicero, his enemy, is hardl}' bet- 
ter treated by historians. They represent bim as a man abandoned 
to all kind of vices, and infamous for his debaucheries, which he 
carried to such excess as to commit incest with his own sister, the 
wife of Lucullus ; to these he added unbounded audacity, and un- 
common cunning in the contrivance pf seditions ; in a word, he 
was one of those dangerous persons, born to d^turb and ruin 
every thing by the unhapp^r union in himself of the most wicked 
inclinations, with the talents necessarv for putting them in execu- 
tion. He gave a proof of this upon the occasion of wliich we are 
now speaking. Discontented with Lucullus, he secretly spread re- 
ports against him, well calculated to render him odious. He af- 
fected to lament extremely the fhtigues of tl.9 soldiers, and to enter 
into their interests. He told them every day, that1;hey were very 
unfortunate, in bein^ obliged to serve so long under a severe and 
avaricious general, m a remote climate, without lands or rewards, 
whilst their fellow-soldiers, Whose conquests were very moderate in 
comparison with theirs, had enriched themselves under Pompey. 
Discourses of this kind, attended with obUgfing and afiable behaviour, 
which he knew how to assume occasionally without the appearance 
of affectation, made such an impression upon the soldiers, that it 
was no longer in the'power of Lucullus to govern theia. 

Mithridates, in the .mean time, had re-entered Pontus with 4000 
of his own troops, and 4000 given him by Tigranes. Several in- 
habitants of the country joined hmi again,| as well out of hatred 

* lUon. Cm. 1. xxxvii. p. 3—7. 

t Noster ex«rcitui», etd urbeitf ex Tigranis regno ecpentt, et prteliis usus erat secutt- 
•ii, tamen nimift longinqaitate loconuQ, ac desiderio suonun cooimovebatuc Cie. pr^ 
hg. Man. n. S3. 

f MUhridatcfs et suam manuin jam confirmftrnt, et eoruin qui se ex ejiia regno col- 
Wfarant, et magidfl adveutiUis multorum reguia et natSoaum copiia juvabiitur. 



to the RomanSyWlio had tieatedthem with great ngoar«ai through 
the remaina of affection for their king, reduced to the mournful con« 
dition in which they aaw him, from the moat aplendid fortune and 
exalted greatnesa. For the miafortunea of princea naturaUy excite 
comiMuasiqn, and there is generally a profound reapect engraven in 
the hearts of the peo|^ for the name and peraon of kin^ Mithri- 
dates, encouraged and strengthened by theae new aida, and the 
troops which several neighbouring atatea and princea aent him, re- 
turned courage, and aaw himaelf, more than ever, in a condition to 
make head against the Romana. So that not contented with being 
re-established in lua dominiona,* which a moment before he did not 
ao much as hope ever to aee again, he had the boldnesa to attack 
the Roman troopa, so often victorious ; beat a body of them, com- 
manded by Fabius ; and, after bavin? put them to the rout, pressed 
Triarius and Somatius, two other of Lucullus's lieutenants in that 
country, with great vigour. 
A. M. 39.T7. Lucullus kt length engaged his soldiers to quit 

Am. J. c. 67. their winter-quarters, and to go to their aid. !But 
they arrived too late. Triarius had imprudently ventured a battle, 
in which Mithridates had defeated him, and killed 7000 of his men; 
amongst whom were reckoned 150 'centurions, and twenty-four tri- 
bunes,f which made this one of the greatest losses the Romana 
had sustained for a great while. The army would have been en- 
tirely defeated, but for a wound Mithridates had received, which 
exceedingly alarmed his troops, and gave the enemy time to escape. 
Lucullus, upon his arrival, found the dead bodies upon the field of 
battle, and did not give orders for their interment ; which still more 
exasperated his soldiers against him. The spirit of revolt rose so 
high, that, without any regard for his character as general, they 
treated him no longer but with insolence and contemW ; ZZi tudugh 
he went from tent to tent, and almost frcia man to man, to conjure 
them to march against Mithridates and Tigranes, he could never 
prevail upon them to q»jjit the place where they were. They an- 
swered him brutally, that as he had no thoughts but of enriching 
himself alone out of the spoils of the enemy, he might march alone, 
and fight them, if he thought fit. 

Jam feri flic fieri solere aceepimus; m regum afflicts foituiue ftcild multoniiii opei 
alliciant ad misericordiain, maxim^ae eonim qai aut rages aunt, aut Tivant in r«mo! 
^udd rafale iis aoiuen magnum ex, sanctum esse videatur. Cic. pro leg. ManiL n. $(L 

* Uaque tantum victus e&c&te potuit, quantum Incolumis nuoquam est ausus opiar^ 
JXmm cam se in r^nium recepiaset suum, non fuit eo contentus, quod ei pneter apeii 
•cclderat, ut earn, poatea qu^ puteqa erat, terram unquam attti^eret ; aed in exera^ 
Com ▼eatrum darum atqua victorem impetum fecit. Cte.pro Ug. Manil. n. 25. 

t QitfB calam'tas tanta fuit, ut earn ad aurea L. LucuUi, noa ex prdio ounUufli mi 
-^ - fuwar aftnet. Cw. jnv kg, MamL n. S5. 
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SECT. IV. 

Mitllridatei^ taking advantage of the discord wliicl) had Arisen (n the Roman army, 
rei-overa all hi« dominions. Poinpey ia cliof-en to Buccetd Lucniiiis. He overthnivrs 
Mithriiiates in several battles. The laiter flies in vain to Tigranvs, his eon-hi-law, 
for reluee, who is engaged in a war with iiis own son. Pcioipey marches into -Ar- 
menia against Tigfancs, wlio comes to him and surrenders tuiitscif. Weary ot pur- 
suing; Mirhridates to no purpose, he returns into g<yria, makes himself master of rltat 
kingdom, and puts an end to the empire of the Selucids. He marches back to Ponius. 
.Fharnaces makes the amty ruvult U{.:un9t liis fothiir Mithridates, who kills hiuieelf. 
Thai pruice's character. Pompey*s expeditions into Arabia and Jud< a, where he 
taktB Je. uda:em. After having reduced oil the cities of Ponius, be returns to Rome, 
and receives the honour of a triujiipb. 

Maniiis Acilius Glabrio and C. Piso had been elected consuls at 
Rome. The first had Bithynia and Pontus for his province, where 
Lucullus commanded. The senate, at the same tune, disbanded 
Fimbria's legions, which were a part of his army. All this nevira 
augmented the disobedience and insolence of the troops towards 
Lucullus 

It is true,* his rough,' austere, and frequently haughty disposition, 
gave some room for such usage. He cannot be denied the glory 
of having been one of the greatest captains of his age ; and of haviiig* 
had almost all the qualities that form a complete general. But one 
was wanting which diminished the merit of all the rest; I mean the 
art of gaining the affections, and maJdng himself beloved by tJie 
soldiers. He was difficult of access; rough in commanding; carried 
exactitude, in point of duty, to an excess that n^ade it odious; w^^as 
inexorable in punishing offences; and did not know how to conciliate 
good will by praises and rewards opportunely bestowed, or by an 
tifysf kluiiess and affabiUty, and insinuating manners, still more 
efficacious titan eithei gift^ or praises. And what proves that the 
sedition of the troops was in a great measure his own fault, was 
their being very docile and obedient "Uti Jer Pompey. 

In consequence of the letters which Lucullus had written to the 
senate, in which he acquainted them, that Mithridates was entirely 
defeated, and utterly incapable of retrieving himself, commiseioners 
had been nonoinated to regulate the affairs of Pontus, as of a king' 
dom totally reduced. They were much surprised )o find, upon their 
amval, that, far from being master of Pontus, lie was not so much 
as master of his army, and that his own soldiers treated him with 
the utmost contempt. ^ 

The arrival of the consul Acilius Glabrio still added to their liT 
cenfiousness. He informed them,t that LucuQus had been accused 
at Rome of protracting the war for the sake of continuing his cozn- 

f Dkm. Oaas I. xixv. p, 7. -.-,... - . 

* fn IDM iUn'inaio gravisslmftque belli olTeiwIoiie, L. Lttcullus qui tamen aQquA es 
parte Us ineomiiiodis jnederi fortafse poluisset, vestio Jubbu coactus, qudd imperii diu 
Uirnltati modum stataendum, veteri ezemplo, puUvisUs, partem miUtum, qui Jam mk 
paMlUHCOBiteti•ttta^dilllUt,pulemGJabri^ CXe^ prt Ug. MamiL u, 96^ 
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mand; that the senate had disbanded part of his trcx^ps, and forbade 
tliem paying him any farther obedience. So that he soon found 
himself almost entirely abandoned by the soldiers. Mithridates. 
takinor advantage of this disorder, had time to recover his whole 
kp[ig<K>my and to make great ravages in Cappadocia. 
A. M. 3938. Whilst the affairs of the army were in this con- 

Ant. J. c. 6f>. dition, great noise was made at Rome against LiicuU 
ha, Pompey had just put an end to the war with the pirates, for 
which an extraordinary power had' been granted to him.* Upon 
this occasion one of the tribunes of the people, named Manilius, pro- 
posed a decree to this efiect: ** That Pompey, taking upon him the 
command of all the troops and provinces which were under Lucul- 
lus, and adding to^them Bithynia, where Acilius commanded, should 
be charged with the conduct of the war against the kings Mitbri- 
dates and Tigranes, retaining under him all the naval forces, and 
continuing to command at sea with the same conditions and prero- 
p^atives as had been granted liim in the war against the pirates; that 
13 to say, that he should have absolute power on all the coasts of 
the Mediterranean, to thirty leagues' distance from the sea." This 
v/as, in effect, subjecting the whole Roman empire to one man. For 
all the provinces which had not been granted him by the first decree, 
Phrygia, Lycaonia, Galatia, Cappadocia, Cilicia, the higher Col- 
chis, and Armenia, were conferred upon him by this second, which 
included also all the armies and forces, with which Lucullus had 
defeated the two kings Mithridatcs and Tigranes. 

Consideration for Lucullus, wlu> was deprived of the glory of his 
great exploits, and in the place of whom a general was appointed 
to succeed more to the honours of his triiunph than tlie command 
of his armies, was not, however, what gave the nobility and senate 
most concern: they were well convinced that great wrong was done 
him, and that his services were not treated with the gratitude they 
deserved: but what gave them most pa'm, and what Qiey could not 
support, was that high degreeof power to which Pompey was raised, 
which they considered as a tyranny already formed. For this rea- 
son they exhorted^ach other in private, and mutually encouraged 
one another to oppose this decree, and not abandon their expiimg 
hberty. 

Ctesar and Cicero, whe were veiy powerful at Rome, supported 
Manihus, or rather Pompey, with all their credit. It was upon this 
occasion that the latter pronounced that fine oration before the 
people, entitled, " For the law. of Manilius." After having r^emon- 
Btrated, in the first two parts of his discourse, tlie necessity and 
importance of the war in question, he proves, in the third, that 
Pompey is the only person capable of terminating it successfully. 
For this purpose, he enumerates at length the qualities necessary 
to form a general of an army, and shows that Pompey possessei 

^-HuI. fell FMV. ^ 634. Appltt.p.«38. Dton. CiM. L SUV. p. 90. 
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them all IB a rapreme degree. He izuoBte prmcipally upon Us pro- 
bity, hamanity, innocence of manners, integrity, disuiterestecinees, 
love of the public good: ^ Virtues, by so much toe more necessary," 
■ays be, ** as the Roman name'" is become infamous and hateful 
amongst forei|rn nations, and our allies, in consequence of the de- 
bauches, avarice, and ucdieard-of oppressions of the generals and 
magistrates we send amongst them. Instead of which ,f the pru- 
dent, moderate, and irreproachable conduct of Pompey will make 
him be regarded, not as sent from Rome, but descended from hea- 
ven, for the happiness of the nations. People begin to believe, that 
all which is related of the noble disinterestedness of those ancient 
Romans is real and true ; and that it was not without vason, that, 
under such magistrates, nations chose rather U) obey the Roman 
people than to command others." 

Pompey was at that time the idol of the people ; wherefore the 
fear of displeasing the multitude kept those grave senators silent, 
who had at first appeared so well inclined, and so full of coura^« 
The decree was authorized by the suffrages of all the tribes; and 
Pompey, though absent, declared absolute master of almost all Sylla 
had usurped by arms, and by making a cruel war upon his country. 

We must not imagine, says a very judicious histoifian,! that either 
Ciesar or Cicero, who took so much pains to have this law pas^d, 
acted from views of the public good. Cesar, full of ambition and 
great projects, endeavoured to make his court to the people, whose 
authority he knew was at that time much greater than the senate's: 
he thereby opened himself a way to the same power, and familiar- 
ized the Romans to ex.traordinary and unlimited commissions: i'l 
heaping upon the head of. Pompey so many favours and glaring dis'^ 
tinctions, he flattered himself that he should at length render him 
odious to the people, who would soon take offence at him. So that 
in hfdng him up, he had no other design than to prepare a precipice 
for him. Cicero also had in view only his own greatness. His weak 
aide was a desire of bearing sway in the conunon wealth; not indeed 
by guilt and violence, but by the method of persuasion. Bolides his 
wish to support himself by the influence of Pompey, he was very 
well pleased with showing the nobility and people, who formed two 
parties, and, in a manner, two republics in the state, that he was 
capable of making the balance incline to the side he espoused. It 
was always his poucy to conciliate equally both parties, in declaring 
sometimes for the one, and sometimes fqr the other. 

* Difficile est dicta, Quirites, quanto in odio simus apud caeteras natlones, prcptn 
^ram, qiKw ad eas hoc anno cum imperio misiiuus, injuria^ ac libidines. Qfc. fro ^. 
•tfoii. n. 61. 

t Itaque otnnes auidem nunp in his locis Cn. Pompcium, sicui aliquem non ex hfU 
nrbe missiim, sed de cobIo delapsuin intuentur. Nunc deniquc incipiunt credere, fuis«« 
homUies Romanos b^equondam ab8dnentia,quod jam naUcmibua ceteris taicredibile m« 
Iblaft memorie proditum videbatur. Nunc imperii noetri rolendor ilJis geotibw hicet: 
Dune intelligunt, non sine caustk majores sues torn, cum hic temperantift ma^stratw 
kabebamiis, servlre populo Bomano, quim impenire aiUs maluiase. Ibid. d. 41. 

t Diott. Cass. L xxxvL pi 90, Si. 
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A. M. 9038. ' Poffipey,^ who had lately terminated the war with 

Ant. J. c. d& the pirates, was still in Cilicia, when he received 
letters to inform him of all the people had decreed in his favour. 
When his friends, who were pretent, congratulated him, and ex* 
pressed their joy, it is said, that he knit his brows, struck his thigh, 
and cried out, as if oppressed by, and sorry tor, that new command : 
'< Gods! what endless labours am I devoted to? Should I not have 
been more happy as a man unknoMm and inglorious? Shall I never 
cease to make war, nor ever have my arms off my back? Shall 1 
never escape the envy that persecutes me^ nor hve at peace in the 
country with my wife and children?" 

This is usually enough the language of the ambitious, even of 
those who are most inordinately actuated by that passion. But, 
however successful they may be in imposing upon thcmsplvi'S, it 
seldom happens that they deceive others ; and the p\iblic is far from 
mistaking them. The friends of Pompey, and even these who 
were most intimate with him, could not endure his disFinailntion 
attliis tl'iie. For there was not one of* them who did not know, 
that his natural ambition and passion for command, slili ni( • 
inilamed by his quarrel with Lucullus, made him feel a more refiiKul 
and sensible satisfaction in the new charge conferred upon him ; 
and his actions soon took off the' mask, and discovered hU rcU 
sentiments. 

The first step which he took upon arriving in the provinces of 
hJ8 government, was, to forbid any obedience whatsoever to tl.e 
orders of Lucullus. In his march he altered every thing which 
his predecessor had decreed. He exonerated some from the penel 
ties Lucullus had laid upon them ; deprived others of the rewards 
he had given them: in short, his sole view in every thing was to 
let the* partisans of Lucullus see that they adhered to a man who 
had neither authority nor power. Strabo's uncle, f by the mother's 
side, highly discontented with Mithridates for having put to death 
Be\rerai of his relations, to avenge himself for that cruelty, had ^one 
over to Lucullus, and had given up fifteen places in Cappadocia to 
iiim. Lucullus loaded him with honours, and promised to rew ard liim 
as such considerable services deserved. Pompey , fa r from having any 
regard for such just and reasonable engagements, which his prede- 
cessor had entered into solely f^om a view to the public good, af- 
fected a universal opposition to them, and looked upon all tho^e as 
his enemies who had contracted any friendship with Lucullus. 

It is not uncommon for a successor to endeavour to lessen the 
value of his predecessor's actions, in order to arrogate all the honour 
to himself; out certainly none ever carried that conduct to such 
monstrcnis excess as Pompey did at this time. His ^reat quali- 
ties and innumerable conquests are exceedingly extoOed ; but so 
base and odious a jealousy ought to sully, or rather totally eclipsa. 

* Phil. Id FttDD. 634—638. Dion. Ca«. 1. zxxvL p. S»-^ App. p. 938 
t8tt«li.LjdLpi9&7,SS& 
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tiie glory of them. Such was the manner ia which Pompey thought 
fit to begin. 

Lucuflus made bitter complaints of this conduct* Their com- 
mon friends, in order to a reconciliation, concerted an interview be- 
tween them. It passed at first with all possible politeness, and with 
reciprocal marks of esteem and amity. But these were only com- 
piiinents, and a language that extended no farther than the lips, 
which costs the great nothing. The heart soon explained itself. 
The conversation growing warm by degrees, they proceeded to 
invectives ; Pompev reproaching Lucullus with his avarice, and Lu- 
cuUus Pompey with his ambition, in which they spoke the truth of 
each other. They parted more incensed, and greater enemies than 
before. 

Lucullus set out for Rome, whither he carried a great quan- 
tity of books, whidii he had collected in his ^conquests. Of these 
he formed a Ubrary, which was open to ail the learned and curious, 
whom it drew about him in great numbers. They were received 
at his house with all possible politeness and generosity. TLe honour 
of a triumph was granted to Lucullus, but not without being long 
contested. 

It was Jie who first brought cherries to Rome,* which, till Uien, 
had been unknown in Europe. Thoy were thus called from Ce- 
rasus, a city in Oappadocia. 

Pompey began by engaging Phraates, king of the Parthians, in 
the Roman interest. He has been spoken of already, and is the 
same who was surnamed Uie god. He concluded an offensive and 
defensive alliance with him. He offered peace also to Mithri- 
dates ; but that prince, beheving himself sure of the amity and aid 
of Phraates, would not so much as hear it mentioned. When he 
was informed that Pompey had anticipated him, he sent to treat 
w^th him. But Pompey having demanded, by way of preliminary, 
that he should lay down his arms, aud give up all deserters, those 
\»roposals were very near occasioning a mutiny in Mithridates's 
army. As there Vfere abundance of deserters in if, they could not 
suffer any thing to be said upon delivering them up to Pompey ; nor 
would the rest of the army consent to see themselves weakened 
by the loss of their comrades. To appease them, Mithndates was 
obliged to tell them that he had sent his ambassadors onlg to in- 
spect the condition of the Roman army; and to swear that ho 
would not make peace with the Romans, either on those or on any 
other conditions. 

Pompey, having distributed his fleet in different stations, to guard 
the whole sea between Phoenicia and the Bospborus, marcl^d by 
land against Mithridates, who had still 30,000 foot, and 2000 or 
3000 horse ; but did not dare, however, to come to a battle. That 
l^nce was encamped upon a mountain,in a very strong poaitioQ^wlwro 

• FUn. I. IV. e. SS 
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lie coold not be forced ; bat he abandoned It on Ponipey*8 a|^yroaeh» 
for want of water. PoinpeT immediately took poeaeasion of it ; 
«/id conjecturing, from the nkture of the planta and other aigna, 
that there must be an abundance of springa within it, he dfdered 
wells to be dug, and in an instant the camp had watefr in abundaiu». 
^ Pompey could not sufficiently wonder how Mithridatea, for want of 
attention and curiosity, had been so long ignorant of so important 
and necessary a resource. • " 

Soon after he followed him, encamped near him, and shut him op 
within strong ramparts, which he carried quite round his camp. 
They were umost eight leagues in circumference,* and were fbrti- 
fied with strong towers, at proper distances from each other. Mith- 
ridates, either through fear pr negligence, suffered him to finish hir 
works. Pompey's plan was to starve him out. And in fact, he 
reduced him to such a want of provisions, that his troops weae 
obliged to subsist upon the carriage-beasts in their camp. The 
horses alone were spared. After having sustained this kind of 
siege for almost fifty days, Mithridatea escaped by night undisco- 
vered, with all the best trobps of his army, having first ordered ^ 
the useless and sick persons to be killed. 

Pompey immediately pursued him ; came up with him near the 
Euphrates ; encamped near him ; and apprehending, that, in order 
to escape, he would make haste to pass the river, he quitted his 
iatrenchments, and advanced against him by night, in order of bat- 
tie. His design was merely to surround the enemy, to prevent 
their flying, and to attack them at day-break the next morning. But 
all his old officers made such entreaties and remonstrances to him, 
that they induced him to fight without waiting till day; for the 
night was not very dark, the moon giving light enough for distin- 
^lishing' objects, and knowing one another. Pompey could nut 
withstand the ardour of his troops, and led them on a£rainst the 
enemy. "iThe barbarians were afraid to stand the attack, and fled 
immediately in the utmost consternation. The Romans made a 
great slaughter of them, killed above 10,000 men, and took their 
whole camp. ^ 

Mithridates,with 800 horse, in the beginning of the battle opened 
himself, a way, sword in hand, through the Roman army, and went 
off. But those SOO horse soon quitted their ranks and dispersed, 
and left him with only three followers, of which number was Hyp- 
sicratia, one of his wives, a woman of masculine courage and war- 
like l)oldttess; which occasioned her being called Hypsicrates,f 
by changing the termination of her nadie from the feminine to the 
masculine. She was mounted that day on horseback, and wore the 
habit of a Persian. She continued to attend the king, without 
giving way to the fatigues of his long journeys, or being weary of 
•erving him, though she took care of his horse herself, till they 

• One hundred and flftr etadla. t Ultra fcsaliiaiB feior Tool. 
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arrived at a fortress where the king's treasures and most preciotis 
effects ]ay. There, after having distributed the most magrnificent 
•f his robes to such aa were assembled about liim, he made a pre- 
sent to each of his friends of a mortal poison, that none of them 
might fall alive mto the hands of their enemies, bat by their o^wn 
consent. ^ 

That unhappy fugitive* saw no other hopes for him, than from 
his son-in-law Tigranes. He sent aitibassadors to demand per- 
mission to take renige in his dominions, and aid for the re-establish- 
Dfent of his entirely ruined affairs. Tigranes was at that time at 
war with his son. He caused those ambaasadors to be seized and 
thrown into prison, and set a price upon his father-in-law's head, 
promising 100 talentsf to whosoever should seize or kill him ; under 
pretence that it was Mithridates who had made his son take up 
arms against him ; but in reality to make liis court to the Romans, 
as we shall soon see. 

Pompey, after the victory he had gained, marched into' Armenia 
Major against Tigranes. He found him at war with his son, ivho 
bore the same name with himself. We have already mentioned 
that the king of Armenia had espoused Cleopatra, the daughter of 
Mithridates. He had three sons by &er, two of whom he bad put 
to death without reaaon. The third, to escape the cruelty of so 
onnatural a father, had fled to Phraates, king of Parthia,. whose 
daughter he had married. His father-in-law carried hun back to 
Armenia at the head of an army, where they besieged Artaxata. 
But finding the place very strong, and provided with every things 
necessary for a good defence, Phraates left him part of the army to 
carry on the siege, and returned with the rest into his own donGii- 
nions. Tigranes, the father, soon after fell upon the son with alj 
his troops, beat his army, ai)4 drove them out of the country. That 
young prince, after this misfortune, had designed to withdra^r to 
nis grandfather Mithridates. But on the way he was informed oC 
his defeat; and havmg lost all hope of obtaining aid frrnn him, he 
resolved to throw himself into the arms of the Romans. Accord- 
ingly, he entered their camp, and went to Pompey to implore his 
protection. Pompey gave liim a very good reception, and was g-lad 
of his coming ; for, as he was about to carry the war into Arme- 
nia, he had* occasion for such a guide as he. He therefore caused 
that prince to conduct him directly to Artaxata. 

Tigranes, terrified at this news, and sensible that he was not in a 
condition to oppose so powerful an army, resolved to have recourse 
to the generosity and clemency of the Roman general. He put 
mto his hands the ambassadors sent to him by Mithridates, and fol- 
lowed them directly himself. Without taking any precaution, he 
entered the Roman camp, and went to suboait his person and crowa 

•Pluttn Pomp. p. 636,637. Appian. p. S42. Dkin.€iu8.1. xxxvL p.95,96. 
T A hundred thousand eiowno. 
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lotlie&cietkmQf P«MpejuidtheRonttiii. He Mid,* Tint iif 
all tbe Romans, and of ail mankind, Pooipey waa the only peraiHi 
m whose hith he could confide ; that, in wbataoever manner lie 
should decide his fate, he should be saiisfied ; that he was m*l 
ashamed to be conquered by a man whom none could ^conquer ; 
«nd that' it was no dishonour tonBubmit to him, whom fortune luid 
made superior to all others. 

When he arrived on horsebacl^ near the intrencbments of the 
caoip, two of Pompey's lictors came out to meet him, and ordered 
him to dismount and enter on footr telliug him, that no stranger 
had ever been known to enter a Roman camp on horseback* Ti- 
granes obeyed, ungirt his sword, and gave it the lictors; and afler 
wards, when he approached Pompey, taking off his diadem, lie 
would have laid it at his feet, and prostrated himself to tbe eartii 
to embrace his knees. But Pompey raa to prevent him ; and tak 
ing him by the hand, carried him into his tent, made him bit on tJio 
right, and his son, the young Tigraoea, on tbe left side of him. Af 
ter which he deterred hearing what he iiad to say to tJie next day, 
ao^ invited the father and son to sup with him that evening. Tiie 
son refused to be there witliliis fatiier; and as he ha'd not shown 
him the least mark of respect during the interview, and had treated 
him with the same indifference as if he had been a stranger. Pom 
pay was very much offended at that behaviour. He did not, ]iow 
ever, entirely neglect bis interests, in determining upon the affair 
of Tigranes. After having condemned Tigranes to pay the Ko 
mans 6000 talents,f for the charges of the war he had made against 
them without cause, and to relinquish to them all his conquests on 
the hither side of the Euphrates, he decreed, that he should reign 
ui his ancient kingdom Armenia Major, and that his son shouM 
have Gorttiana and Suphena, two provinces upon the borders oj' 
Armenia, during liis father's life, and all the rest of his dominions 
after his death ; reserving, however, to the father the treasures he 
had in Sophena, witiiout which it would have been impossible for hiiu 
to have paid the Romans the sum which Pompey required of h)rii 

The father was well satisfied with these conditions, which sti.'l 
left him a crown. But the son, who had entertained chimerical 
hopes, could not relish a decree which deprived him of what huil 
been promised liim. He was even so much discontented with it, 
that he wanted to escape, in order to excite new troubles. Poru 
pey, who suspected his design, ordered him to be always kept in 
view ; and, upon his absolutely refusing to consent that his father 
should withdraw his treasures from Sophena, he caused him to he 

* Mox ipse siipptex et pnest^ns se re^umqiie ditioni ejus permHt, pnt;fatu« : neiiii 
nptu aiium neque Knuiaiiuni n<*qtte uliius geiitis viruni futuruto fuisse, cujutf «e fklci 
euniinb'<iiuruii foret, qiiniii Cn. Ptiiiipeiuni. rrniiule oiiinem sibi vcl Bilvftreaui vei »t- 
cuitdainf cyjiis auctor ille esB«^, fortuitam tolerabilem futuraia. Non eswe turpe ab vo 
Vinci, qiiHoi viiicere easet iiefas. neque «i mhoiieati aJiqueai wuuinUti, qiiriu fortuiia 
tUMt omuoi ftxuxlmeu VeL Paterc L iL'c 37. 

t About MnCXXU. aUsrlUig. 
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fot into pnflcni. Afterwards, havin|;r discovered that be solicited 
the Armenian nobilitv to take up arms, and endeavoured to engas^ 
the Parthians to do the same, he put him amongst those whom he 
reserved for his triumph. 

A short time after, Phraates, king of the Parthians, sent to Pom- 
pey, to claim that young prince as bis son-in-law; and to represent 
to him, that he ought to make Uie Euphrates the boundary of his 
conquests. Pompey made answer, that the younger Tigranes was 
more related to his father than his father-m4aw ; and that as to 
his conquests, he should give' them such boundi^ as reasdn and jus- 
tice required; but without being prescribed them by any one. 

When ^Tigranes had been sufrred to possess himself of his trea- 
sures in Sopiiena, he paid the 6000 talents, and besides that, gave 
every private soldier in the RoiAan army fifly drachmas,* 1000 to 
each centurion,! and 10,000 to each tribune ;| and by that liberality 
obtained the tifte of friend and ally of the Roman people. This 
would have been pardonable, had he not adt^ed to it abject beha- 
viour and submissions unworthy of a king. 

Pompey gave all Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes, and added to it 
Sophena and Gordiana, which he had designed for young Ti- 
granes. 

After having regulated every thing in Armenia,^ Pompey march- 
ed northwards in pursuit of Mithridates. Upon the banks of the 
Cyrusjl he found the Albanians and Iberians, two powerful nations, 
situate between the Caspian and Euxine seas, who endeavoured to 
stop him ; but he beat them, and obliged tlie Albanians to demand 
peace. He granted it, and passed the winter in their country. 
A. M. 3!J39. The next year he took the field very early 

Ant. J, u. (iS. against the Iberians. This was a very warlike 

nation, and had never hitherto been conquered. It ba^d always re- 
tained its liberty, during the time that the Medes, Persians, and 
Macedonians, had successively possessed the empire of Asia. 
Pompey found means to subdue this people, though not without 
very considerable diiiicuKies, and obliged them to demand peace. 
The king of the Iberians sent him a bed, a table, and a throne, all 
of massy gold ; desiring him to accept those presents as earnests 
of his amity. Pompey put them into the hands of the questors for 
the public treasury. He also subjected the people of Colchis, and 
made their king Olthaces prisoner, whom he afterwards led in tri- 
umph From thence he returned into Albania, to chastise that na- 
tion for having taken up arms again, whilst he was engaged with 
the Iberians and the people of Colchis. 

Tlie army of the Albanians was commended by Cosis, the bro- 
ther of king Orodes. That prince, as soon as the two armie^came 

• About fi2«. t Aboat S5Z. iterliiiir. * % About 2501. sterling. 

} Plut. in Poinp. p. e37. Dion. Ctm. t. xxxvU p. 88—33. Apptan. p. Sl^ M&. 

B Called abo Cynaua by wont aaUmn. 
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to blows, singled out Pompoy, and* epurrinf fariously up to him, 
darted his javelin at him. But Pompey received kim so vigorously 
with his spear, that it went through his body, and laid him dead at 
his horse's feet. The Albanians were overthrown, and a great 
slaughter was made of them. ^ This victory obliged king Orodes 
to buy a second peace upon the same terms with that which he 
had made with the Romans the year before, at the price of great 
presents, and by giving one of his sons as a hostage for his observ- 
ing it better than he had done the former. 

Mithridates, in the mean time, bad passed the winter at Dioscn* 
rias, in the north-east of the Euxine sea. Early in the spring he 
marched to the Cim^rian Bosphorus, through several nations of 
the Scytl^ians, some of which suffered him to pass voluntarily, and 
others were obliged to it by force. The kingdom of the Cimme- 
rian Bosphorus is the same which is now called Crim Tartary, and 
was at that time a province of Mithridates's empire. He had as- 
Eigned it as an establishment to one of his sons, named Machares. 
But that young prince had been so vigorously pressed by the Ro- 
mans, whilst they besieged Sinope, and their fleet was in possession 
of the £uxine sea, which lay between that city and his king^dom, 
that he had been obliged to make a peace with them, and had 
inviolably observed it till then. He well knew that his father was 
extremely displeased with such conduct, and therefore very much 
dreaded meeting him. In order to a reconciliation, he sent ambas- 
sadors to him upon his route, who represented to him, that he had 
been reduced to act in that manner^ contrary to his inclination, by 
the necessity of Ms affairs. But finding that his father was not 
influenced by his reasons, he endeavoured to escape by sea, and 
was taken by vessels sent expressly by Mithridates to cruise in his 
way. He chose rather to kill himself than fall in>o his father's 

hands. 

Pompey, having terminated the war in the north, and seeing it 
impossible to follow Mithridates into the remote country to which 
he had retired, led back his army to^he south, and on his march 
subjected Darius king of the Modes, and Antiochus kin^ of Coma- 
gena. He went on to Syria, and made himself master ot the whols 
empire. Scaurus reduced Coele-syria and Damascus, and Gabinius 
all the rest of the counfry as far as the Tigris : these were two of 
his lieutenant-generals. Antiochus Asiaticus,* son of Antiochus 
Eosebes, heir of the house of the Seleucidte, who, by LucuUus's 
permission, had reigned.four years in part of that country, of which 
he liad taken possession when Tigranes abandoned it, came to so- 
licit him to re-estaUish him upon the throne of his ancestors. Bu^ 
Pompey refused to give him audimice, and deprived him of all his 
doounkMis, which he made a Roman province. Thus, whilst Ttr 
^ranes was left in possession of Armenia, who had done the Ro* 

• Appli]Lfai8fr.pbl33. Juaaii.I.xl. cH 
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mans great bait daring the course of a long war, Antiochiw was 
dethroned, who had never committed the least hostility, and by no 
means deserved such treatment. The reason given for it was, that 
the Romans had conquered Syria from Tigranes ; that it was not 
just that they should lose the fruit of their victory ; that Antio- 
chus was a prince* who had neither the courage nor capacity ne- 
cessary for the defence of the country ; and that to put it into his 
hands would be to expose it to the perpetual ravages and incur- 
sions of the Jews and Arabians, which Pompey took care not to 
do. In consequent of this way of reasoning, Antiochus lost liis 
crown, and was reduced to the necessity of passing his life as a 

A. M. 3930. private person. In him ended the empire of the 

Auu J. c. 65. Seleucidse, after a duration of alipost "50 year?. 

During these expeditions of the Romans in Asia, great revolu- 
tions happened in Egypt. The Alexandrians, weary of their king 
Alexander, took up arms ; and after having expelled him, called in 
Ptolemy Auletes to supply his place. That history will be treated 
at large in the ensuing article. 

Pompey afterwards went to Damascus,* where he regulated se- 
veral affairs relating to Egypt and Judea. During his residence 
there, twelve crowned heads went thither to make their court to 
him, and were all in the city at the same time. 

A fine contention! between the love of a father and the duty of 
a son was seen at this time ; a very extraordinary contest in those 
days, when the most horrid murders and parricides frequently open- 
ed the way to thrones. Ariobarzanes, king of Cappadocia, volunta- 
rily resigned the crown in favour of his son, and put the diadem on 
his heaa in the presence of Pompey. The most sincere tears flowed 
in abundance from the eves of the son, who was truly afflicted at 
a circumstance for which others wQuld have highly rejoiced. It 
was the sole occasion in which he thought disobedience allowable ; 
and he would have persisted in refusing the sceptre,! if Pompey 'a 
orders had not interfered, and obliged him at length to submit to 
paternal authority. This is the second example Cappadocia h&s 
displayed of such a contest of generosity. We have apoken in its 
place of a similar contest between the two Ariaratheses. 

As Mithridates was in possession of several strong places in Pon 
tus and Cappadocia, Pompey judged it necessary to return thither 
in order to reduce them. He made himself master of almost all 
of them apon his arrival, and afterwards wintered at Aspis, a city 
of Pontus. 

Stratoniqe, one of Mithndates's wives, surrendered a cas'le of 
the Bosphorus, which she had in her keeping, to Pompey, with the 
treasarea concealed in it, demanding only for recompense, that if 
her son Xiphares should fall into his hands, he should be restored 

^ Plut. tn Pomp. ^ S38, 630. f Val. Max. I. v. e. 7 

I Nee ttUiun Snem tain caiegl u m certaam habaJMrt. bM nairia voteirtati 
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to her. Pompey accepted only each of thoee preeente ae would 
serve for the ornaments of temples. Wken Mitkridates knew what 
Stratonic^ had done, tq revenge her facility in surrendering that 
fortress, which he considered as a treason, he killed Xipbares in his 
mother's sight, who beheld that sad spectacle from the other sida 
of the strait. 

Caina, or the New City, was the strongest place in Pontiu, and 
therefore Mithridates kept the greatest part of his treasures, and 
whatever he had of greatest viuue, in that place, which he con- 
ceived iiQpregnable. Pompey took it, and with it all that Mithri- 
dates had left in it. Amongst other things were found secret 
memoirs, w^ritten hy himself, which gave a very«good insight into his 
character. In one part he had noted down the persons he had poi- 
soned, amoDffst whom were his own son Ariarathes, and Alceus 
of Sardis; the latter, because he had carried the prize in the cha* 
riot-race ag^ainst him. What fantastical records were these ! Was 
he afraid that the public and posterity should not be informed of 
his monstrous crimes, and his motives for committing them ? 

His memoirs of physic'*' were also found there, which Pompey 
caused to be translated into Latin by Lemeus, a good grammarian, 
one of his freedmen; and they ^ere afterwards made public in that 
lanoruage. For, amongst the other extraordinary qualities of Mith- 
ridates, he was very skilful in medicine. It was he who invented 
the excellent antidote which still bears his uarae, and from which 
physicians have experienced such effects, that they continue to use 
It successfully to this day. ' 

A. M. 3940. Pompey ,f during his stay at Aspis, made such 

Ant. J. c. 64. regulations in the affairs of the couutry, as the 
state of them would admit. As soon as the spring returned, he 
marched back into Syria for the same purpose. He did not think 
it adviseable to pursue Mithridates in the kingdom of the Bospho- 
rus, inrhither he was returned. To do that he must have marched 
round the Euxine sea with an army, and passed through many 
countries, either inhabited by barbarous nations, or entirely desert ; 
a very dangerous enterprise, in which he would have run great risk 
of perishing. So that all Pompey could do was to post the Roman 
fleet in such a manner as to intercept any convoys that might be 
sent to Mithridates. He believed by that means, he should be ^ble 
to reduce him to the last extremity ; and said, on setting out, tiiat 
he left Mithridates more formidable enemies than the Romans, 
which were hunger and necessity. 

What carried him with so much ardour into Syria was his ex- 
cessive and vainglorious ambition to push his conquests as far ad 
the Red Sea. In Spain, and before that in Africa, he had carried 
the Roman arms as far as the western oceaji on both sides of tho 

* Pliii. I; litT. C.90L . f Jotvph. Aiitk|. L zfv. 5, 6. Plot in Pompw pb O^— Mt. 
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ttrsite of the Meditemnean. In the war a^mst the Albamaos, 
he had extended his conquests to the Caspian Sea, and believed 
there was nothing wantin^to his fflory, but to push them on as far 
•as the Red Sea. Upon his arriviu iu Syria, he decl&red Antioch 
and Seleucia, upon the Orontes, free cities, and continued his 
inarch towards Damascus ; from whence he designed to have ffone 
on against the Arabians, and afterwards to have conquered alT the 
countries to the Red Sea. But an accident happened which obliged 
him to suspend all his projects, and to return into Pontus. 

Some time before, an embassy had come to him from Mithridates, 
who demanded peace. He proposed, that he should be suf^red to 
retain his hereditary dominions^ as Tigrones had been, upon condi- 
tion of paying a tribute to the Romans, and resigning all his other 
provinces. Pompey replied, that then he should ako come in person, 
as Tigranes haa done. Mithridates could not consent to such a 
meanness, but proposed sending his children, and some of his prin- 
cipal friends. Pompey would not be satisfied with that. Tlie 
negotiation broke off, and Mithridates applied himself to making 
preparations for war with as much vigour as ever. Pompey, who 
received advice of this activity, judged it neceseary to be upon the 
spot, in order to have an eye to every thing. For that purpose, he 
went to pass some time at Amisus, the ancient capital of the country. 
There, through the just punishment of the gods, says Plutarch, his 
ambition made him commit faults which drew upon him the blame 
of all the world. He had publicly charged and reproached LucuUus, 
for havinff, while the war still raged, disposed of provinces, given 
rewards, decreed honours, and acted in all tilings as victors are not 
accustomed to act till a war is finally terminated; and now he fell 
into the same inconsistency himself. For he disposed of govern- 
ments, and divided the dominions of Mithridates into provinces, as 
if the war had been at an end. But Mithridates still lived, and 
every thin^ was to be apprehended from a prince inexhaustible m 
resources, whom the greatest defeats could not disconcert, and 
whom losses themselves seemed to inspire with new courage, and 
to supply with new strength. And indeed at that very time, when 
he was believed to be irretrievably ruined, he was actually meditat- 
ing a terrible invasion into the very heart of the Roman empire with 
the troops he had lately raised. 

Pompey, in the distribution of rewards, ffave Armenia Minor to 
Dejotarus, prince of Galatia, who had always continued firmly 
attached to the Roman interests during this war, to which he added 
the title of king. It was this Dejotarus who, by always persisting, 
through gratitude, in his adherence to Pompey, incurred the resent- 
ment of CcBsar, and had occasion for the eloquence of> Cicero to 
defend him. 

He made Archelaus also high-priest of the Moon, who was the 
supreme goddess of the Comanians iii Pontus, and gave him the 
•overeignty of the place, which contained at least 6000 personal all 
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iemted to the wonhip of that deity. I hafo ahwidy oliMnred« fhil 
this Archelaus was the son of him who commanded in chief the 
troops ^nt by Mithridates into Greece in his first war with the 
Romans, and who, being disgraced by that prince, had, with his son« 
taken refuge amongst them. They had alwavs, from that time, 
continoed their firm adherents, and had been ot great use to them 
in the wars of Asia. The father being dead, the higb-priesthood . 
of Comana, and the sovereignty annexed to it, were given to the 
son, in recompense for the services of both. 

During Pompey's stay in Pontus, Aretas, king of Arabia Petrea, 
took advantage of his absence to make incursions into Syria, which 
very much d^tressed the inhabitants. Pompey returned thither. 
Upon his way he came to the place where lay the dead bodies of 
the Romans killed in the defeat of Triarius. He caused them to 
be interred with great solemnity, wliich gained him the hearts of 
his soldiers. From thence he continued his march towards Syria, 
with the view of executing the projects he had formed for the war 
of Arabia; but news of importance interrupted those designs. 

Though Mithridates had lost all hopes of peace, ever since Pom« 
pey had rejected the overtures he had caused to be made to him; 
and though he saw many of his subjects abandon his party; far from 
losing courage, he had formed the design of crossing Pannonia, and 
passing the Alps, to attack the Romans in Italy itself, as Hannibal 
had done before him: a project more bold than prudent, with which 
his inveterate hatred and blind despair had inspired him. A great 
number of the neighbouriucr Scythians had entered themselves in 
his service, and considerably augmented his army. He had sent 
deputies into Gaul to solicit the nations there to join him, when he 
sliould approach the Alps. As great passions are always credulous, 
and men easily flatter themselves in what they ardently desire, he 
was in hopes that the flame of the revolt amon^ the sla^ves in Italy 
and Sicily, perhaps ill extinguished, might suddenly rekindle upon 
bis presence: that the pirates would soon repossess themselves of 
the empire of the sea, and involve the Romans in new difficulties; 
and that the provinces, oppressed by the avarice and cruelty of tlie 
magistrates and generals, would be anxious to throw ofl* the yoke 
by his aid, under which they had so long groaned. Such were the 
thoughts that he had revolved in his min£ 

, But as, in order to execute this project, it was necessary to march 
more than 500 leagues, and traverse the countries now called Little 
Tartary, Podolia, Moldavia, 'Wallachia, Transylvania, Hungary, 
Stiria, Carinthta, the Tirol, and Lombardy; and pass three great 
rivers, the Borysthenes, Danul- , and Po; the bare idea of so toil- 
some and dangerous a march threw his army into such terror, that, 
to prevent the execution of his design, they conspired a^rainst him, 
and chose Phamaces, his son, king, who had been active m excitmg 
the soldiers to this revolt. Hithridates then, seeing himself aban- 
doned by all the world, ap* «<«* even his sou wottld not sufEbr him 
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to ese*^^ fbere he could, retired to bis apartment, and, after having 
given iK'Mon to such of his wives, concubines, and daughters, as 
were witL him at that time, he took the same himself; but when he 
perceived that it had not its effect upon him, he had recourse to his 
sword. The wdund he gave himseU* not sufficing, he was obliged 
to desire a Gaulish soldier to put an end to his lite. Dion says, he 
was killed by his own son. 
A. H. 3M1. Mithridates had reigned sixty years, and lived 

AaL J. c. 83. seventy-two. His' greatest fear was of falling into 
the hands of the Romans, and of being led in triumph. To prevent 
that misfortune, he always carried poison about him, in order to 
escape that way, if other means should fail. The apprehension he 
was in, lest his son should deliver him up to Pompey, occasioned 
his taking^ the fatal resolution which he executed so suddenly. It 
is generally said, that the reason that the poison which he drank did 
not kill him was, his having taken antidotes sO much, that his con- 
stitution was proof against it. But this is believed an error, and 
that it is impossible any remedy should be a universal antidote 
against all the different species of poison. 

Pomjjey was at Jericho in Palestine, whither the differences be- 
tween Hyrcanus and Aristobulus, of which W9 have spoken else- 
where, had carried him, when he received the first news of Mithri- 
dates's death. It was brought him by expresses despatched on 
purpose from Pontus with letters from his heutenants. Those ex- 
presses arriving with their lances crowned with laurels, which was 
customary only when they brought advice of some victory, or news 
of great importance and advantage, the army was very eager and 
solicitous to know what it was. As they had only begun to form 
their camp, and had not erected the tribunal from which the general 
harangued the troops, without staying to raise one of turf, as w^as 
usual, because that would take up too much time, they made one 
of the packs of their carriage-horses, upon which Pompey mounted 
without ceremony. He acquainted them with the death of Mithri- 
dates and the manner of his killing himself; that his son Phamaccs 
submitted himself and his dominions to the Romans, and that there- 
by that tedious war, which had endured so long, was at length ter- 
minated. This was a subject of great joy to both the army and 
general. 

Such was the end of Mithridates; a prince,* says an historian, of 
whom it is difficult either to speak or be silent: full pf activity in 
war, of distinguished courage; sometimes very great through the 
favours of fortune, and always through ^his invincible resolution; 
truly a general in his prudence an.l counsel, and a soldier by his 
bold and hazardous exploits; a second Hannibal in his hatred of the 
Romans. 

*Vlr neque rfl«ndiu neque dieendm^ine eurft; beHo acerrimuf ; virtote extmluii y 
■n^oando fortunft, semper animo mazimuB ; consiUia dux, mile? manu : odio in Rommr 
— AnalbaL FA Pattr: I. tt. c la 
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Cicero says of Mithridatefl, that after Alexander he was the 
^atest of kio^s: *Ule rex poft Alexandrum marhnuM, It ie 
certain that the Romans never had such a king in arms against 
them. Nor can we deny that he had his cfreat quahties; avast 
extent of mind, that embraced every subject; a superiority of 
genius, capable of the greatest undertakings; a coiistanry of soul, 
that the severest misfortunes ^uld not &press ; an industry and 
bravery, inexhaustible in resources, and which, after the greatest 
la?8«d, brought him on a sudden again on the stage, more powcrAil 
and formidable than ever. I cannot, however, believe, thot he is 
to be considered as a consummate general; that idea does not 
Eeem to result from his actions. He obtained great advantaires at 
first; but f gainst generals without either merit or exj^erience. 
When Sylla. LucuUns, and Pompey, opposed him, it does not ap- 
pear he acquired any great honour, either by his address in posting 
himself to advantage, by his presence of mind in unexpected emer- 
gencies, or intrepidity in the heat of action. But, should we admit 
him to have all the qualities of a great captain, he cannot but be 
considered with horror, when we reflect upon the innumero!>le 
murders and parricides with which lie polluted his reign, and that 
inhuman cruelty lyhich re^rded neither •mother, wives, children, 
nor friends, and which sacrificed every thing to his insatiable am- 
bition. 
A. M. 3M1. Pompeyt being arrived in Syria, went directly 

Ant. J. e. 63. to Damascus, with design to set out from thence 
to begin at length the war with Arabia. When Aretas, the king 
of that country, saw him upon the point of entering his dominions, 
he sent an embassy to make his submissions. 

The troubles of Judea employed Poiupcy some time. He re- 
tnmed afterwards into Syria, from whence he set out for Pontus. 
Upon his arrival at Amisus, he found the body of Mithridates there, 
which P ha maces his son had sent to him ; no doubt to convince 
Pompey by his own eyes of the death of an enemy who had oc- 
casioned" him so many diflSculties and fatigues. He had ad^ed 
great presents, in order to conciliate his favour. Pompey accepted 
the presents ; but as for the body of Mithridates, looking upon 
their enmity as extinguished by death, he did it all the honours due 
to the remains of a kin?, sent it to the city of Sinope to be interred 
there with the kings of Pontus, his ancestors, who had long been 
buried in that place, and ordered the sums that were necessary for 
the 8f)lemnity of a royal funeral. 
In this last journey he took possession of a4) the places in the 
^ hands of those to whom Mithridates had confided them. He found 
immense riches in some of them, especially at Tclaurus, where 
Dart of Mithridates's most valaable effects and precioua jewela 
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were kept: his principal arsenal was also in the same place. Amongst 
these were 2000 cups of onyx set and adorned with gold; with so 
prodigious a quantity of all kinds of plate, furniture, and military 
accoutrements for man and horse, that it cost the questor, or trea- 
surer of the army, thirty entire days in taking the inventory of 
them. 

Pompey granted Phamaces the kingdom of BosphorOs, as a re- 
ward tor his parricide, declared him the friend and ally of the Ro- 
man people, and marched into the province of Asia, in order to 
winter at Ephesus. Here he distributed rewaru*. vJ his victorious 
army. He gave each of his soldiers 1500 drachmas, (about 37/. 
sterhng,) and to the officers according to their several posts. The 
total sum to which his liberalities amounted, all raised out of the 
spoils of the- enemy, was 16,000 talents; that is to say, about 
2,400,000/.; besides which, he had 20,000 more, (3,000,000/.) to put 
iato the treasury at Rome, upon the day of his entry. 
A. M. 3943. His triumph continued two days, and was cele- 

Am. J. c. 61. brated with extraordinary magnificence. Pompey 

caased 324 captives of the highest distinction to march before his 
chariot ; amongst whom were Aristobulus, kin^"bf Judea, with his 
son Antigonus ; Olthaces, king of Colchis ; Tigranes, the son of 
Tigranes, king of Armenia; the sister, five sons, an J *wo daughters, 
df Mithridates. In the place of that king's pers*m, his throne, 
sceptre, and a colossal busto of gold of eight cubits, ui twelve feet 
in height, were carried in triumph. 
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SECTION I. 

Ptolemy Aulctes having been placed upon the tbrotif of Egypt in th« • of Alena- 
iier,.ts declared the friend and ally of the Roman people by the ' «iice of Cesar 
■nd Pompeyf which he had pttrcfaased at a very great price. In comeouence, he 
loads his subjects with taxes. He is expelled the throne. The Alexandria. ' make 
^'v daughter Berenice queen. He goes to Rome, and, by money, obtains the yoicra 
if the heads of the commonwealth for bis re-esloblisbment. He is opposed by an 
Oracle of the Sybil's ; not\vithstandiug which, Gabinius sets liim upon the thrcme by 
f'Kce of arms, where he remains till his deatti. The famous Cleopatra, and her bro- 
ther, very young, succetni him. 

A. M. 39:9. We have seen'" in what manner Ptolemy Auletes 

Antj. c. 65. ascended the throne of Egypt. Alexander, his 
predecessor, upon his being expelled by l^s subjects, had withdrawn 
to T3rre, where he died some time after. As he left no issue, nor 
any other legitimate prince of the blood royal, he had made tlie 
Roman people his heirs. The senate, for the reasons I have re- 
peated elsewhere, did not judge it proper at that time to take pos- 
session of the dominions left them by Alexander's will ; but to show 
tliat they did not renounce their right, they resolved to call in ;:crt 
of the inheritance, and sent deputies to Tyre to demand a sum of 
money left there by that king at his death. 

The pretensions of the Roman people were under no restric- 
tions: and it would have been a very insecure establishment to pos- 
sess a state to^ which they believed they had so just a claim, unless 
some means were found to make them renounce it. All the kings 
of Ei^pt had been friends and allies of Rome. For Ptolemy to 
get himself declared an ally by the Romans, was a certain means 
to his being authentically acknowledged kin^ of Egypt by thcnu 
But by how much the more important that queditication was to him, 
80 much the more difficult was it for him to obtain it. His prede- 
cessor's will was still fresh in the memory of every body ; and aa 
princes are seldom pardoned for defects which do not suit their 

♦VoLvi 
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oonditioii, though they are often spared for thoe& that are much moro 
hurtful, the tuniame otPlaifer on the Fhiie^ which he had drawu 
upon himself, had ranked him as low in the esteem of the Romans 
as in that of the Egyptians- 
He did not, however, despair of success in his undertakings.* All 
the methods which he took for the attainment of his end, were a 
louff time ineffectual; and it is likely they would always have been 
ao, if Cesar had never been consul. That ambitious spirit, ^vho 
believed all means and expedients just that conduced to his ends, 
being immensely in debt, and finding that king disposed to merit by 
money wiiat he could not obtain by right, sold him the alliance of 
Rome at as dear a price as he was wiping tQ buy it; and received 
for the purchase, as well for himself as for Pompey, whose credit 
was necessary to him for obtaining the people's consent, almost six 
thousand talents; that is to say, almost nine hundred thousand 
pounds. At this price he was declared the friend and ully of the 
Roman people. 
A. M. 3Mrt. Though that prince's yearly revenues were t vi^ ice 

Ant. ' ..53. the amount of this sum, he could not immediately 

raise the money without exceedingly over-taxing bis subjects. 
They were already highly discontented at his not claiming the isle 
of Cyprus as an ancient dependance of Egypt, and, in case of refusal, 
declaring war against the Romans. In this disposition, the extra- 
ordinary imposts he was obliged to exact having finally exasperated 
them,'they rose with so much violence, that he was forced to fly for 
the security of his life. He concealed his route so well, that the 
£g3'ptians either believed, or feigned to believe, that he had perish- 
ed. They declared Berenice, the eldest of liis three daughters, 
queen, though he had two sons, because they were both much 
yoimger than she. 

Ptolemy ,f-in the mean time, having landed at the isle of Rhodes, 
wHich was in his way to Rome, was informed that Cato, who after 
his death was called Cato of Utica, had also arrived there some time 
before. That prince, being glad of the opportunity to confer with 
him upon his own affairs', sent immediately to let him know his 
arrival, expecting that he would come directly to visit him. We 
may.here see an instance of Roman grandeur, or rather haughtiness. 
Cato ordered him to be told, that, if he had any thing to say to hun, 
he might come to him, if he thought fit. Accordingly he went. 
Cato £d not vouchsafe so much as to rise when Ptolemy entered 
his chamber, and saluting him only as a common man, bade him sit 
down. The king, though in some confusion upon this reception, 
could not but inwardly wonder how so much haughtiness and state 
could unite in the same person with the simplicity and modesty that 
appeared in his dress and all his equipage. But he was still more 
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warpnaod^ wbeB, upoA iKntering opon busiiieM, Cato blanMd him, in 
direct term?, for quittinff the mieiit kingdom in the world, to expoM 
tumself to tbe pride and insatiable avarice of the Roman grandees, 
and to sofier a thousand indignities. He did not acruple to tell bim^ 
that, though he should sell all Egypt, he would not nave sufficient 
to satisfy their avidity. He advised him, therefore, to return to 
Egypt, and reconcile himself with his subjects; adding, that he waa 
ready to accompany him thither, and offering him his mediation umI 
good offices §ot that purpose. 

Ptolemy, upon this discourse, recovered as out of a dream, and 
having maturely considered what the wise Roman had told him, 
perceived the error he had committed in quitting his kingdom, and 
entertained thoughts of leturning to it. But the friends he had 
with him, being gained by Pompey to make him go to Rome, (one 
may easily guess with what views,) dissuaded him from following 
Cato's good advice. He had full time to repent it, when he found 
iuiBself, in that proud city, reduced to solicit tbe magistrates upon 
his businesB, from door to door, like a private person. 

Cseear,^ upon whom his principal hopes were founded, was not 
at Rome ; he was at that time making war in Gaul. But Pompey, 
who was there,, gave him an apartment in his house, and omitted 
nothings to serve him. Besidt^ the money which he had received 
from toat prince, in conjunction with Cssar, Ptolemy had since 
cultivated his friendsbip by various services which he had rendered 
him during the war with Mitbridates, and had maintained at hui 
own charge 8000 horse for him in that of Judea. Having, there- 
fore, made l^s complaint to the senate of ^he rebellion of hie subjects, 
he demanded that they siiould oblige them to return to their obe- 
dience, as the Romans were engaged to do by the alliance granted 
him. Pompey's faction obtained for him a compliance with hLs 
request. The consul Lentulue, to whom Cilicia, separated from 
Egypt only by the^ cqfu)t of Syria, had fallen by lot, was charged 
with the re-establishment of Ptolemy upon the throne. 

A. M . 3947. ^"^ before his consulship expired, the Egyptians 

Am. J. c. 57. having been informed that their king was not dead, 
as they believed^ and that he was gone to Rome, sent thither a 
solemn embassy, to justify their revolt before the senate. That 
embassy consisted of more than 100 persons, at the liead of Whom 
was a celebrated philosopher, named Dion, who had considerable 
firiends at Rome. Ptolemy having received advice of this, found 
means to destroy most of those ambassadors, either by poison or the 
sword, and so much intunidated those whom he could neither cor- 
rupt nor kill, that they were afraid either to acquit themselves of 
their commission, or to demand justice for so many murders. BvH 
as 911 the world knew this erueity, it made him as highly odioin as 
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fce was befbre eontempCiUes und bis iimneiifle profhsiofl, in ^ftnimg 
tlie poorest and most selPmterested senators, became so pubhcythctt 
nothing else was talked of throughoqt the city. 

So notorious a contempt of the laws, and such an excess of ao- 
dacity, excited the indignation of all the persons of integrrity m the 
senate. M. Favonius, the Stoic philosopher, was the first in it who 
declared himself against Ptolemy. Upon his motion^lt was resolved 
that Dion should be ordered to attend, in order to their knowing- the 
truth iVom his own mouth. But the king's party, composed of that 
of Pompey and Lentuhis, of such as he had corrupted with mon^y, 
and of those wlio had Ien( him sums to corrupt others, acted so 
openly in his favour, that Dion did not dare to appear; and Ptolemy 
having x^aused him also to be killed some short time after, thong^h 
he who did the murder was accused in due form of law, the king 
was exculpated, upon maintaining tliat he had just cause for the 
action. 

Whether that prince thought that he had nothing farther to 
transact at Rome that demanoed his presence, or apprehended re- 
ceiving some affront, hated as he was, if he continued there q ny 
longer, he set out from thence some few days after, and retired to 
£phe8us, into the temple of the goddess, to wait there the decision 
of his destiny. 

His affuir, in fact, made more noise than ever at Rome. One ot 
the tribunes of the people, named C. Cato, an active, enterprising 
•young man, who did not want eloquence, declared himself, in fre- 
•queut harangues, against Ptolemy and Lentulus, and was hear^> 
ened to by the people with singular pleasure and extraordinary 
applause. * 

A.M. 3948. Ii order to put a new engine in motion, he 

Aiiu J. c. 56. waited till the n&w consuls were elected ; and as 

soon as Lentulus had quitted that office, he produced to the people 
an oracle of the Sibyl's, which ran thus: " If a king of Egypt, hav- 
ing occasion for aid, applies to yoa, you shall Aot refuse him your 
amity; but, however, you shall not give him any troops; for if yc^i 
do, you will suffer and hazard much." 

The usual, form was to communicate this kind of oracles first to 
the senate, in order to examine whether they were proper to be 
divulged. But Cato, apprehending that the king's faction mig-ht 
occasion the passing a resolution there to suppress this, which w as 
so apposite to that prince; immediately presented the priests, with 
whom the saered books were deposited, to the people, and c^liged 
them, by the authority which his office of tribune gaVe him, to lay 
what tliey had found in them before the ^blic, without demanding 
tiie senate's opiliion. 

l*iua was a new thunder-ritroke to Ptolemy and Lentulus. The 
words of the Sibyl were too express not to make all the impression 
jipon (he vulgar which t^eir cnemiefl desired. Sothat.Leiitolua, 
who^e consioahip was expired, iwt beiag willing to receive the 
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•fioiit to im hcB, oflMfiiig tlMMiiiite'ideeiM WfoM^by wyeh 
he W88 apfKMBted to reinstate Ptoiemy,0et out inaieduitely ibr hii 
pronncey in quality of proooosul. 

He tree not deeeived. Some dayt after, one of the new eon- 
tuk, named Maxceilioiie, the deckjod enemy of Pompey, having 
proposed the oracle to the senate, it was decreed, that regara 
should be had to it, and that it appeared dangerous for the com* 
moDwealth to re-establish the hxog of Egypt by force. 

We mast not believe there was any pereon in the senate so sun- 
pie, or rather so stujud, as to have any faith in such an oracle* 
Nobody doubted but tliat it had been ekiHPessly contrived for the 
present conjuncture, and was the work of some political intrigue. . 
nut it had been published and approved in t£e assembly or the 
people, credulous and superstitious to excess, and the senate could 
pass no other judgment upon it. 

This new incident obliged Ptolemy to change his measures. 
Seeing^ that Lientulus bad too many enemies at Rome, he aban** 
dooed the decree by which he had been commissioned with his 
re-establishment, and demanded by Ammonius, his ambassador, 
whom he had lefl at Rome, that Pompey should be appointed to ex* 
scute the same commission; because, it not being possible to execute 
it with open ibrce, upon account of the oracle, he judged, with 
reason, that it was necessary to substitute, in the room of force, a 
person of great authority ; and Pompey was at that time at the 
highest pitch of his glory, occasioned by his success in having de- 
stroyed Mithridates, the greatest and most powerful king Asia had 
seen since Alexander. 

The affair was discussed in the senate, and debated with great 
vivacity by the different parties that rose up in' it. The dilTcreiice 
of opinions caused several sitting to be spent without any deter- 
mination.^ Cicero never quitted the interest of Lentulus, his in- 
timate, friend, who, during his consulship, had infinitely contributed 
to his recall from banishment. But what means were there to ren- 
der him any service, in the condition in which things stood ? And 
what could that proconsul do against a great kingdom, without 
using force of arms, which was expressly £rbidden by the oracle ? 
In this manner, people of Uttle wit and subtlety, that were uot used 
to consider things in different lights, would have thought. The 
oracle only prohibited giving the king any troops for bis re-esta- 
blishment. Could not I^tuius have lefl' him in some place near the 
fr(Hitiers,and stiU go with a good army to besiege Alexandria? Af 
ter he had taken it, he might have returned, leaving a strong gar- 
rison in the place, and then sent the king thither, who woulU have 
found all things disposed for his reception without violence or 
troops. This was Cficero's advice ; to confirm which, I shall re- 
peat his own words, tak^n from a letter written by bun at that 
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thne to Lentalofl : «* You are the best jndge/* iays he, «* a# you are 
mastej: of Cilicia and Cyprus, of what you can undertake and 
effect. If it seems practicable for you to take Alexandria, and 
possess yourself of the rest of Egypt, it is, without doubt, both 
for ^our own honour, and that of the commonwealth, that you 
should go thither with your fleet and anny, leaving the kmg at Pto- 
lemais, or in some other neighbouring place; in order that,afler you 
have appeased thie revolt, and left strong garrisons where necessa- 
ry, that prince may safely return thither. In* this manner, you 
will reinstate him, according to the senate's iirst decree ; and 
he will be restored without troops, which our zealots assure us is 
the direction of the Sibyl." Would one believe that a grave ma- 
'gistrate, in an affair so important as that at present in question, 
should be capable of an evasion, which appears so little consistent 
with the integrity and probity upon which Cicero valued himself? 
It was because he reckoned the pretended oracle of the Sibyl to be 
* what indeed it was, that is to say, a mere contrivance and imposture. 

Lentulus, stopped by the dfiiicolties of that enterprise, which 
were great and real, was afraid to engage in it, and took the ad- 
vice Cicero gave him in the conclusion of his letter, where he re- 
presented, ** That all the world would judge of his conduct from the 
event ;f that therefore he had only to take his measures so well as 
to assure his success ; and that otherwise, he would do better not to 
undertake iV* 

Gabinius, who^commanded in Syria in the quality of proconsul, 
was less apprehensive and less cautious. Though eveyy proconsul 
was prohibited by a positive law to quit his province, or declare 
any war whatsoever, even upon the nearest borderer, without an 
express order of the senate, he had marched to the aid-of Mithri- 
dates, prince of Parthia, who had been expelled by the king, his 

A. M. 3949. brother, from Media, which kingdom had Sillen 

Ant. J. c. 55. tQ }jjg share. He Imd alrfeady passed tiie Euphra- 

tes with his army for that purpose,| wlien Ptolemy joined him with 
letters from Pompey, their common friend and patron, who had' 
very lately been declared consul for the year ensuing. By those 
letters he conjured Gabinius to do his utmost in favour of the pro- 
Dosals that prince should make him, with regard to his re-establish- 
ment in his kingdom. However dangerous that conduct might 
be, the authority of Pompey, and, still more, the hope of conside- 
rable gain, made Gabinius begin to wav^r. The pressing remon- 
strances of Antony, who sought occasions to signalize himself, and 
was besides inclined to please Ptolemy, whose entreaties flattered 
his ambition, fully determined liim. This was the faoMus Mark 

* Ua fore ut per te restitnaUir, quemadmodum initio senatiis cenioiit ; et sine malU- 
tudine redacatur, quemadmodum homines retigiosi Sibytls placere dixerunt 

t Ex eventu homines de iuo consilk) esse Judfeaiuras, videmue^-NoequideiDtaQeaitall* 
nua ; si ezpioratura til>i skl^jpoeae te illius regni potiri, non esse cunctanduro ; jnn doJbl 
am, noD esse eonaiidum. , 
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Afltony, who afterwards fermed the aecond trioniviimto with Oo» 
taviu aiul Lepidus^ Gabmiut had engaged hiai to follow him into 
8yiia, hy giving hino-the command of bis cavalry. The more dan* 
geroaa the enterprise, the more Gabinius thought he had a right to 
make Ptolemy pay doar for it The latter, who found no difficulty in 
agreeing to any terms, offered him for himself and the army 10,000 
taJents, or 1 ,500,000/. the greatest part to be advanced immediate^ 
in ready money, and the rest as soon as he should be reinstateo. 
Gabinias accepted the offer without hesitation* 

Egypt* iMid continued under the government of queen Berenice. 
As soon as she ascended the throne, the Egyptians had sent to of* 
fer the crown, and Berenice,'to Antiochus A8iaticus,in S}nria,who, 
by his mother Selene's side, was the nearest heir male* The am- 
bassadors found him dead, and returned ; they brought an account 
that his brother Seleucus, sumamed Cybiosactes, was still aUve. 
Tbe same o^rs were made to him, which he accepted. He was a 
prince of mean and sordid inclinations, and had no thoughts but of 
amassing money. His first care was to cause the bodv of Alex- 
ander the Great to be put into a cofiSn of glass, in order to seize 
that of massy gold, in which it had lain untouched till then. This 
action, and many others of a like nature, having rendered- him 
equally odious to his queen and subjects, she caused him to be 
strangled soon afler. He was the last prince of the race of the 
Selucidse. She afterwards espoused Archelaus, high-priest of Co- 
mana, in Pontus, who called himself the son of the great Mithri- 
dates, though in fact he was only the soi) of that prince's chief 
general. 

GtLbinius,f afler having passed tbe Euphrates, and crossed Pa- 
lesUne, marched directly into Egypt. What was most to be feared 
in this war, was the way by which they must necessarily march 
to arrive at Pelusium ; for they could not avoid passing plains, 
covered with sands of such a depth as was terrible to think on, and 
so parched, that there was not S single drop of water the whole 
length of the fens ef Serbonis. Antony, who was sent before with 
the horse, not only seized the passes, but having taken Pelusium, 
the key of Egypt on that side, with the whole garrison, he made 
the way secure for the rest of the army, and gave his general great 
hopes of success in the expedition. 

The enemy derived considerable advantage from tbe desire pf 
glory which influenced Antony. For Ptolemy had no sooner en- 
tered Pelusium, 4iian, urged by the violence of his hate and resent*? 
ment, he would have put all the Egyptians in it to the sword. But 
Antony, who rightly judged that thai act of cruelty would disgrace 
himself, oj^iosed it, and prevented Ptolemy from executing \na de- 
sign. In ill tiie battles and encounters which immediately fol- 
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lowed one another, he not only gave proofs of his grfmt vsloilr, 
but distinguished bimself by all the conduct of a gfreat generaL 

As soon as Gabinius received advice of Antony*^ good success, 
nc entered the heart of Bgypt. It was in winter, wlten the waters 
of the Nile are very low, and consequently the properest time for 
the conquest of it. Arclielaus, who was brave, able, and expe- 
rienced, did all that could be done in his defence, and disputed liis 
ground very well with the enemy. After he' quitted the city, in 
order to march against the Romans, when it was necessary to-en-* 
camp and break ground for the intrenchnients, the £gyptkiDs, ac- 
customed to live an idle and voluptuous life, n^sed an outeiy, that 
Archclaus shouM employ the mercenaries in such work at the ex- 
pense of the public. What could be expected from such troops 
in a baitle ? They were, in fact, soon put to the rout. Archelaus 
was killed, fighting valiantly. Antonv, who had been his particular 
friend and guest, having found his body upon the field of battle, 
adorned it in a royal manner, and solemnized his obsequies with 
^reat magnificence. By this action he loft behuid him a great name 
in Alexahdria, and acquired amongst the Romans who served with 
him in this war the reputation of a man of sing-ular valour and ex- 
ceeding generosity. 

Egypt was soon reduced, and obliged to receive Auletes, who 
look entire possession of his dominions. In order to t^reperthen 
him in it, Gabinius left him some Roman troops for the guard of his 
person. Those troops contracted at Alexandria the maimers and 
customs of the country, and abandoned themselves to the Inxury 
and efieminacy which reigned there more than in any other city. 
Acletes put his daughter Berenice to death, for having worn the 
crown during his exile; t.nd afterwards got rid, in the 6am6 man- 
ner, of all the rich persons w^io had been of the adverse party. 
He had occasion for the conhscation of their estates, to make up 
tlie sum he had promised to Gabinius, to whose aid he was indebted 
for his re-establishment. 

The Egyntians suffered all these violences without murmuring".* 
But, some days after, a Roman soldiei^ having accidentally killed 
a cat, neither the fear of Gabinius nor the authority of IPtolemy 
could prevent the people from tearing him to pieces upon the spot, 
to avenge the insult done to the gods of the country ; for cats were 
•of that number. 

Nothmg further is known with respect to the life of Ptolemy 
Auletesyf except that C. Rabirius Posthumus, who had either lent 
liiDi,or caused to be lent him, the greatest part of the sums he 
iiad borrowed at Rome, having gone to him, in order to procure 
imyment when he was entuely reinstated, that prince gave him to 
understand that he da^paited of satisfymg hkn, finlees be would 
'Canaent to take upon him <(iie care^of his revenues, by vhich meanr 
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he* might reunbnne himaelf b^ little and littto with hii own hand*. 
The anfbitunate creditor having accepted that offer oat of fear of 
jofiing his debt if he refused it, tne king soon found a pretence for 
causingr him to be imprisoned, thoiurh one of the oldest and dear- 
est of Ciesar's fri^ids, and though rompev was in some measure 
secarity for the debt, as the money was lent, and the obligations 
executed, in his presence, and by his procurement, in a country* 
howe of his near Alba. 

RabiriuB thought himself too hippy in being able to escape from 
prison and Cgypt more miserable than he had gone_ thither. To 
complete his disgrace, he was prosecuted in form as soon as he re* 
tamed to Rome, for having aided Ptolemy in corrupting the senate. 
by the sums he had lent him for that purpose ; of having dishonoured 
his quality of Roman knight, by the employment he had accepted 
m Egypt; and lastly, of bavin? shored in the money which Ga* 
bisius brought from thence, with whom, it was alleged, lie had con- 
nived. Cicero's oration in lus defence, which we still have, is an 
eternal monument of the ingratitude and perfidy of this unworthy 
king. 

A M. 3953. Ptolemy Auletes died in the peaceable posFes- 

AaL J. c, 51. eion of the kingdom of Egypt, about four years 

after his re-establishment.* He left two eom and two daughters. 
He bequeathed his crown to the eldest son and daughter, and 
ordered by his will that they should marry together, according to 
the custom of that bouse, and govern jointly. And becaut:e they 
were both very young, (for the daugliter, who was the eldest,- was 
only seventeen years of age,] he left them under the guardianship 
of the Roman senate. This was the famous Cleopatra, whose his- 
tory it remains for us t(f relate. We find the people appointed Pom- 
pey the young king's guardian, who some years after so basely 
ordered him to be pat to death.f 

SECT. H. 

hxhlnos and Achillas, minlsteiB of the yonng king, expol Cleopatra. She nXaea tmopa 
to re-esuililish herself. Ponipey, after having been overthrown at Pharsaiia, re- 
tiren intu Ggypt. He Is assaesiDated there. - Cseear, who pursue him, arrives Ht 
Alexandria, where he is informed of his death, whicli he seeuis to lament He en- 
deavours to reconcile the brother and sister, and for that purpose sends for Cleopatra, 
of whom l«e soon becomes enamoured. Great commotions arise at Alexandria, and 
■everal tattles are fought between the Egyptians and Cvsar's tioops, wherein th« 
latter have almost always the advantage. The king having i)een drowned in flyutg 
aAer a aea-figbt, all Egypt submits to Ca^ar. He sets Cleopatra, with her younger 
broclMrf opoa tbe tfarmie, and tetanm to Rome. 

A. M. ygt. Little is known of the beginning of the reign of 

J. C.48. Cleopatra, and her brother. { That prince was ; 
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minor, nnder the tuttion <^ PMhiniM the eunach, and of Acfaillai 
the general of his anny. Those two ministerBj no doubt to en 
proas to themaelvea the whole administration of the public afikire, 
Had deprived Cleopatra, inthe king's name, of the share in the sove- 
reignty left her by the will* of Auletes. Injured in this manner, 
she went into i^yria and Palestine to raise troops in those coun- 
tries, in order to assert her rights by force of arms. 

It was exactly at this conjuncture of the quartel between tlie 
brother and sister, that Pompey, after having lost the battle of Phar- 
•alia, fled to Egypt; conceiving, that he should find there aji open 
and secure asylum in his misfbrtunesr He had been the protector 
of Auletes, the father of the reigning king, and it was solely to 
Pompey*s influence that he was indebted for his re-establishment 
He was in hopes of finding the son grateful, and of being power- 
fully assisted by him. When he arrived, Ptolemy was upon the 
coast with his army, between Pelusium and mount Casius, and 
Cleopatra at no great distance, at the head of her troops also. Pom- 
pey, on approaching the coast, sent to Ptolemy to demand permis- 
sion to land, and eater his kingdom. 

The two ministers, Pothinns and Achillas, consulted with Theo- 
dotus the rhetorician, the youn? king's preceptor, and with some 
others, what answer«ithey should make; Pompey in the mean time 
waited the result of that council, and chose rather to expose him- 
self to be the football of three unworthy persons who governed the 
prince, than to owe his safety to Ceesar, who was his father-in-law, 
and the greatest of the Romans. This couneil differed in ophiion; 
some -were for receiving him, others for having him told to seek a 
retreat elsewhere. Theodotus approved iieither of these methods; 
and displaying aU his eloquence, undertook to demonstrate, that 
there was no other choice to be made, than that of ridding them- 
selves of him. His reason was, because, if they receivedbim, Ciesar 
would never forgive the having assisted his enemy : if they sent 
him away without aid, and afiairs should take a turn in his favour 
he would not fail to revenge himself upon them for their refusal. 
That therefore there was no security for thfem, but in putting him 
to death ; by which means they would gain Ciesar's friendship, and 
prevent the other from ever doing them any hurt ; for, said he, ac- 
cording to the proverb, Dea4 »*^'i do not bite. 

This advice prevailed, as being in their opinion the wisest and 
most safe. Achillas, Septimius, a Roman officer in the service of 
the king of Egypt, and some others, were charged with putting it 
into execution. They went to take Pompey on board a shallop, 
under the pretext that large vessels could not approach the shore 
without difficulty. The troops were drawn up on the sea-side, as 
with design to do honour to Pompey, witli Ptolemy at their head. 
The perfidious Septimius tendered his hand to Pompey in the name 
of .his master, and bade him come to a king, liis friend, whom he 
ought to regard as his ward and son. Pompey then embraeed his 
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wife Cornelia, wbo was- already in tears fbr lus death; and, aftet 
naving repeated these verses of Sophocles, *' Every man who enters 
the court of a tyrant becomes his slave, though free before," he went 
uito tiie shallop. When they saw themselves near the shore, tliey 
stabbed him before the king's eves, cut off his head, and thiew his 
body upon the strand, where it had no other funeral than what one 
of Ills freed men gave it with the assistance of an old Roman, who 
was there by chance. They raised bim a wretched funeral-piJe, 
and for that purpose made use of some fragments of an old wreck, 
that had been driven asliore there. 

Cornelia had seen Pompey massacred before her eyes. It is 
easier to imagine the condition of "a woman in the height of grief 
from so tragical an object, tlu^^ to describe it. Those who were in 
her galley, and in two other ships in company with it, made the coast 
regound with the cries they raised; and weighing anchor immedi- 
ately, set sail before the wind, wluch blew fresh as soon as they got 
out to sea: this prevented the Egyptians, who were getting ready 
to chase them, from pursain? their design. 

Cfiesar made all possible haste to arrive in Egypt, whither he 
suspected Pompey had retired, aiid where he was in hopes of finding 
him still alive. That he might be there the sooner, he carried very 
few troops with him ; only 800 horse and 3200 foot. He lefl tlie 
rest of his army in Greece and Asia Minor, under his lieutenant- 
generals, with orders to make all the advantages of his victory 
which it would admit, and to establish his authority in all tho^e 
countries; As for his own person,* confiding in his reputation, and 
the success of his arins at Pharsalia, and reckoning all places secure 
for him, he made no scruple to land at Alexandria with the few 
people he had. He was very nigh paying dear for his temerity. 

Upon liih arrival he was informed of Pompey 's death, and found 
the city in great confusion. Tbeodotus believing he should do him 
an exceeding pleasure, presented him the head of that illustrions 
fugitive. lie wept at seeing it, and turned away his eyes from a 
spectacle that gave him horror. He even caused it to be interred 
with all the usual solemnities. And the better to express liis esteem 
fo^ Pompey, and the respect he had for his memory, he received 
witn great kindness, and loaded with favours, all who had adhered 
to him, and were then in Egypt; and wrote to his friends at Rome, 
that the highest and most grateful advantage of his victory was to 
find every day some new occasion to preserve the lives, Vid do ser- 
vices to some of those citizens, who had borne arms against him. ^ 

The commotions increased every day at Alexandria, and abun- 
dance of murders were committed there; the city having neither law 
nor government, because without a master. Caesar, clearly per- 
ceiving that the small number of troops with liim were far irom 

*Ca»ar eonfisus fajn& renim seftanim, infirmls auxUlis pn^iBcl non dnUtaverat 
itqnflf omaero tibl locum tutmn fore ftttetimafait. Ck* 
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Mng raffieieiit to awe an insoleAt and se^^Qtis pofrakce, gavo 
orders for the legions he had in Asia to inarcli thither as soon as 
Mesible. It was not in his power to leave Egypt, because of the 
Etesian winds^ wliich in that country blow continually during' the 
dogr-days, and prevent all vessels from quitting Alexandria; as those 
winds are then always full north. Not to lose time, he demanded 
the payment of the money due to him from Auletes, and took co^r. 
nizance of tlie dii^ute between Ptolemy and his sister Cleopatra. 

We have seen, that when Cssar was consul for the first time, 
Auletes had gained htm by the promise of GOOO talents, and by that 
means had procured himself to be established upon the throne, and 
declared the friend and ally of the Romans. The king had paid 
him only a part of that sum, and had given him a bond for the re- 
mainder. 

Cesar therefore demanded what wad unpaid, which he wanted 
for tiie subsistence of his troops, and urged his claim with ri^^our. 
Pothinus, Ptolemy's^ first minister, employed various stratagems to 
make this rigour appear still greater than it really was. He plun- 
dered the temples of all the sM and silver wliich was found in tiieni, 
and made the king and all the great persons of the kingdom eat out 
of earthen or wooden vessels; insinuating underhand, that Caesar 
had seized upon all the silver and gold plate, in order to render him 
odious to the populace by such reports, which were not destitute 
of probability in appearance, though entirely g^roundless. ' 

but what finally incensed the Egyptians agamst Caesar, and nriade 
them at last take arms, was the haughtiness with wliich he acted 
as judge between Ptolemy and Cleopatra, in causing them to be 
cited to appear' before him for the decision of their dispute. We 
shall soon see upon what he founded his authority for proceedings in 
that manner. He therefore decreed in form, tiiat they should dis- 
band their armies, should appear and plead their cause before him, 
and receive such sentence as he s^iould pass between them. Xhis 
order was looked upon in Egypt as a violation of the royal dignity, 
which, being independent, acknowledg;ed no superior, and could be 
judged by no tribunal. Cssar replied to these complaints, tiiat Jie 
acted only in virtue of being appointed arbiter by the will of Auletes, 
who had put his children under tJie guardianship of the senate and 
people of Rome, the whole authority of wliich was then vested in 
Ills person, in quality of consul: that, as guardian, he had a right to 
arbitrate between tiiem; and that aU he pretended to was, as exe- 
cutor of the will, to establish peace between the brother and sister. 
This explanation having faciUtated the afiair, it was at le'n^h 
brought before Cesar, and advocates were cliosen to plead the 
cauKe. 

But Cleopatra, who knew Ctesar's foible, believed that her pre« 

sence would be mere persuasive than any advocate she could employ 

yith her judge. She caused him to be told, that she perceived that 

whom she employed in her behalf betrayed her, and demanded 
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hiB pefmiffiion U» ftppear fA person. Plntereli liys it wu Ccnr 
hiiD^f who pressed her to come and plead her cause. 

That princess took nobody with her, of all her friends, bat Apol* 
lodorus the Sicilian; ^ot into a little boat, and arriTed at the bottom 
of the walls of the citadel of Alexandria, when it was qnite dark 
Djgbt. Finding that there were no means of entering without being 
known, she thought of this stratagem. She laid herself at length 
in the midst of a bundle of clothes. ApoUodorus wrapped it up in 
a cloth, tied up with a thong, and in that manner carried it through 
the gate of the citadel to Cassar's apartment, who was far from 
being displeased with the stratagem. The first sight of so beantifoJ 
a person had all the efiect upon him she had desired. 

Cesar sent the next day for Ptolemy, and pressed him to take 
her again, and be reconciled with her. Ptolemy saw plainly that 
bis judge was become his adversary: and having learned that his 
sister was then in the palace, and even in desar's own apartment, 
be quitted it in the utmost fury, and in the open ^treet rent the 
diadem off his head, tore it to pieces, and threw it on the ground; 
crying out, with his face bathed in tears, that he was betrayed ; and 
relating the circumstances to the multitude who assembled round 
him. In a moment the whole city was ia an uproar. He put him- 
bslf at the head of tlie populace, and led them on tumultnously to 
charge Caesar with all the fury natural on such occasions. 

Tiie Roman soldiers, whom CcBsar had with him, secured the 
person of Ptolemy. But as all the rest, who knew nothing of what 
was passing, were dispersed in the se\'era] quarters of that great 
city, Caesar would inevitably have been overpowered and torn to 
pieces by that furious populace, if he had not had the presence of 
Blind, to show himself to them from a part of the palace so high that 
he had nothing to tear upon it; from hence he assured them, that 
they would be f\illy satisfied with the judgment he should pass. 
Those promises t^peased the Egyptians a little. 

The next day he brought out Ptolemy and Cleopatra into an a»- 
^mbly of the people, summoned by his order. After having caused 
the will of the late king to be read, he decreed, as guardian and 
arbitrator,' that Ptolemy and Cleopatra should reign jointly in 
Egypt, according to the intent of tlmt will ; and that j^tolemy the 
younger son, and Arsinoe the younger daughter, should reign in 
Cyprus. . He added theiast article to appease the people; for it 
was an absolute gift tliat he made them, as the Romans were ac« 
tuaUy in possession of that island. But he feared the effects of the 
Alexandrians' furv ; and it waste eii^ricate himself out of his pre* 
senT^donger that he made that concession. 

A. M. 39 L Kvery one was satisfied and charmed with thi» 

Ant J. c. 47. decree, except Pothinus. As it was he who had 

occasioned the breach between Cleopatra and her brother, and the 

expulsion of that princess from the throne, he had reason to appr^* 

head that .the eeq^equeilcea of thift: aceonunodatioBi woviA proVi 
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fatd to hfan. To prevent the effect of CiM8r*t decree, he inspiTei 
the people with new subjects of jealousy and disconteot* He gav< 
out that it was only through fear and by force that Caesar ha| 
grranted this decree, which would not long subsist : and that hii 
true design was to place Cleopatra alone upon the throne. Thi: 
was what the Egyptians exceedingly feared, not being able to en 
dure that a woman should govern them alone, and have the soh 
authority. When he saw that the people came into his views, h( 
made Achillas advance at the head of the army from PeluBiufn, ij; 
order to drive Csesar out of Alexandria. The approach of thai 
army put all things into their former confusion. Achillas, who had 
20,000 G^ood troops, despised Ciesar's small number, and believed 
he should overpower him immediately. But Csesar posted his men 
so well, in the streets and upon the avenues of the quarter in his 
possession, that lie found no difficulty in supporting their attack. 

When they saw they could not force him, they changed their 
measures, and marched towards the port, with design to make 
themselves masters of the fleet, to cut off his communication with 
the sea, and to prevent him,inconsequence,from receivingr succours 
and convoys on that side. But Cesar again frustrated their de- 
sign, by causing the Egyptian fleet to be set on Are, and by possess- 
ing himself of the tower of Pharos, which he garrisoned. By this 
means he preserved and secured his communication with the sea, 
without which he would have been ruined effectually. Some of 
the ves^ls on fire drove so near the quay, that the flames catched 
the neighbouring houses, from whence they spread throughout thsi 
whole quarter Brnchion. It was at this time that the famous library j 
was consumed, which had been the work of so many kings, and ia| 
which there were 400,000 volumes. What a loss was this ta Iite*j 
rature ! 

Ciesar, seeing so dangerous a war upon his hands, sent into 
the neighbouring countries for aid. He wrote, amongst others, 
Domitius Calvinus, whom he had left to commsLnd in Asia Mino^ 
and signified to him his danger. That general immediately detaci 
ed two legions, the one by land, and the other by sea. That whic 
went by sea arrived in time ; the other that marched by land di 
not go thither at alL Before it had got there, the war was at 
end. But Co^ar was best served by Mithridates the Pergamenis 
whom he sent into Syria and Cilicia ; for he brought him the troo[ 
which extricated him out of the danger, as we shall see in tl 
sequel. 

■ Whilst he awaited the aid he had sent fbr, in order that 
might not fight an army so superior in number till he thought fit,! 
caused the quarter in his possession to be fortified. He sutroande 
It with walls, and flanked it with towers and other works. The 
lisMA included the palace, a thea^e very near it, which he. made 
of as a citadel, and the way that ledlo the port. 

^tokny all this wluk was in Cesar'a hands; and Pothinos, 
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fovemor and first minister^ who coincided with AchHIafl, gft?e 
advice of all that passed, and encouraged, him to push the sieg* 
with vigour. One of his letters was at last intercepted; and hit 
treason being thereby discovered^ Cesar ordered hiin to be put to 
death. . 

Ganymedes, another eunuch of the palace, who educated Arsi- 
noe the youngest of the king's sisters, apprehending the same fate, 
because he had shared in that treason, carried off the yonng prin* 
cess, and escaped into the camp of the Es^yptians; who not navinff 
had, till then, any of the royal family at tneir head, were overjoyed 
at her presence, and proclaimed her queen. But Ganymedes, who 
entertained thoughts of supplanting Achillas, caused that general 
to be accused of having given up the fleet to Csesar that had been 
set on fire by the Romans, caused him to be put to death, and the 
command of the army to be transferred to himself. He took also 
upon him the administration of all' other affairs : and undoubtedly 
did not want capacity for tlie office of a prime minister, probity 
only excepted, which is often reckoned little or no qualification : 
for he had all the necessary penetration and activity, and contrived 
a thousand artful stratagems to distress Ccesar during the continu- 
ance of this wax. 

For instance, he found means to spoil all the fresh wat^r in his 
quarter, and was very near destroying him by that means. For 
there was no other fresh water in Alexandria, than that of the 
Nile. In every house were vaulted reservoirs,* where it was kept. 
Every year, upon the great swell of the Nile, the water of mt 
river came in by a canal, which had been cut for that purpose ; and 
by a sluice, made with that design, was turned into the vaulted 
reservoirs, which were the cisterns of the city, where it grew clear 
by degreea The masters of houses and their families drank of 
this water ; but the poorer sort of people were forced to drink 
the running water, which was muddy ana very unwholesome ; for 
there wer» no springs in the city. Those caverns were made in 
Buch a manner, that they all had commimication with each other. 
This .provision of water made at one time served for the whole 
/ear. Every house had an opening Uke the mouth of a well, 
tbrou^ which the water was taken up either in buckets or pitch- 
ers. Ganymedes caused all the communications with the caverns 
in the quarters of Ceesar to be stopped up ; and then found means 
to turn the sea-water into the latter, and thereby spoiled all his 
fresh water. As soon as they perceived that the water was spoiled^ 
Ceesar's soldiers made such a noise, and raised- such a tumult, that 
be ]|irould have been obliged to abandon his quarter, very much to 
his disadvantage, if he had, not immediately thought of ordering 
wells to be sunk, where, at last, springs were found which snpplied 

• 

* Thtn mn to thii dsf esietly Ai^Mine Utvl of eavM at Alenndria, wfaldi «• 
iltod oiKe a year, aa at thatUwMt. TkmmiH*^ TrmUU 
TOL. Till M 
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them with water enough to make amends for 'that wfaick 'ws 

After that, apon Cesar's receiving advice that the legton ^v^Iiich 
Calvinus bad sent by sea was arrived upon the coast of ILiibyay 
which was not very distant, he advanced with his whole fleet to 
convoy it safely to Alexandria. Ganymedes was apprized of this, 
and immediately assembled all the Egyptian ships he cfifild get, in 
order to attack him upon his return. A battle actually ensued 
between the two fleets. Csesar had the advantage, and brougiit 
his legion without danger into the port of Alexandria ; and had 
not the night come on, the ships of the enemy would not have 
escaped. 

To repair that loss, Ganymedes drew together all the ships from 
the mouths of the Nile, and formed a new fleet, with which he en- 
tered the port of Alexandria. A second action was unavoidable. 
The Alexandrians climbed in throngs to the tops of the lupuses 
next the port, to be spectators of the nght, and awaited the success 
with fear and trembling ; litling up their hands to heaven to implore 
the assistance of the gods. The all of the Romans was at 6ta.ke 
as they had^ no resource lefl if they lost this battle.'^ Csesar -vvbls 
again victojioMs. The Rhodians, by their valour and skill in 
naval affairs, contributed exceedingly to this victory. 

Caesar, to make the best of it, endeavoured to seize the isle of 
Pharos, where he landed his troops after the battle, and to possess 
himself of the mole, called the Heptastadion, by which it was joined 
to the continent. But after having obtained several advantages^ 
be was repulsed with the loss of more than 800 men, and was very 
near falling himself in his retreat. For the ship in which he had 
designed to get off, being ready to sink on account of the* great 
number of people who had entered it with him, he threw himself" 
into the sea, and witl^ great difficulty swam to the next ship. 
Whilst he was thus swimming, he held one hand above the water, 
in which were papers of consequence, and swam with • the other 
so that they were not wetted. 

The Alexandrians, seeing that ill success itself only served to 
give Caesar's troops new courage, entertained thoughts of makii)cr> 
peace, or at least pretended such a disposition. They sent deputies 
to demand their king of him; assuring him, that his presence alone 
would put an end to all differences. CsBsar, who well knew theix- 
Bubtle and deceitful character, was not at a loss to comprehend 
their professions; but as he hazarded nothing in giving them up their 
Jwing's person, and, if they failed in their promises, the fault -would 
be entirely on their side, he thought it incumbent on him to grant 
their demand. He exhorted the young prince to take advantage 
bf this opportunity to inspire his subjects with sentiments of peace 
and equity ; to redress the evils with which a war very imprudently 
undert a)^en had distressed his dominions ; to approve faimse^ f worthy 
of tbo confidence he reposed in him, by giving him his liberty ; 
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tnd to fiihow his fratitiiJe for the nrvices he had rendered his father. 
Ptolemy y^ early instructed by his masters in the art of dissimuk* 
tion and deceit, begged of Cesar, with tears in his eyes, not to 
deprive him of his presence, which was a much ^ater satisfac- 
tion to him, than to reign over others. The sequel soon explained 
how much sincerity there was in those tears and professions of 
ajnity. . He was no sooner at the head of his tropps, than he re- 
newed hostilities with more vigour than eves> The Egyptians en- 
deavoured » by means of their fleet, to cut off Cesar's provisions 
entirely. This occasioned a iievr fight at sea, near Canopus, in 
which Caesar was again victorious. When this battle was fought, 
Mithridates of Pergamus was dpon the point of arriving with the 
army which he was bringing to the aid or Cesar. 

He had been sent into Syria and Cilicia to assemble all the troops 
he could, and to march them to Egypt.! He acquitted himself of 
his commission with such diligence and prudence, that he had soon 
formed a considerable army. Antipater) the Idumean, contributed 
very much towards it. He had not only joined him with 3000 Jews, 
but engaged several neighbouring princes of Arabia and Cfele- 
Syria, and the free cities of Phcenicia and Syria also, to send him 
troops. ' Mithridates, with Antipater, who accompanied him in per- 
son, marched into Egypt, and upon arriving before Pelu€ium,they 
carried that plrfce by storm. They were mdebted principally to 
Antipater's bravery for the taking of this city ; for he was the first 
that mounted the breach, and got upon the wall, and thereby opened 
the way for those who followed him to carry the town. 

On their route from thence to Alexandria, it was necessary to 
pass through the country of Onion, all the passes of which had 
been seized by the Jews who inhabited it. The army was there 
put to a stand, and their whole design was upon the point of mis- 
carrying, if Antipater, by his influence and that of Hyrcanus, from 
f^hom he brought them letters, had not engaged them to espctiss 
Caesar's party. Upon the spreading of that news, the Jews of 
Memphis di.l the same, and Mithridates received lT9m both all the 
provisions hi^ army had occasion for. When they were neai^the 
Delta, Ptolemy detached a flying army to dispute Hhe passage of 
the Nile with them. A battle was fought in consequence. Mithri- 
dates put himself at the head of part of his army, and gave the 
command of the other to Antipater. Mithridates's wing was soon 
broken, and obliged to give way; but Antipater, who had defeated 
the enemy on his side, came to his relief. The battle begair afresh, 
and the enemy were defeated. Mithridates and Antipater pur- 
sued them, made a great slaughter, and regained the field of battle. 
They took even, the enemy's camp, and obliged those who remained 
to repass the Nile, ii^ order to escape. 

* RegiuB animus disdplinis fnllacissimis eruditus, ne k gentis sue moribiu degenera- 
vec, flens orare contra C«»ai-em c<Bpit, ne le dimitteret : non ^nim regnum tpMimtibi 
floiMpecta Csmris efBeJucaiidius, HuL d^BM, AU%, 

t Joiqpii. Antk|. L xlv. «. 14, IS. 
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Ptolenif thmt •Aiwaeed with liii wbole army^iii ordnr to ont* 
power the victors. Ciesar also inarched to support them ; and aa 
soon as he had joined them, came directly to a decisive hattle, in 
which he obtained a complete victory. Ptolemy, in endeavouring 
to escape in a boat, was drowned in the Nile. Alexandria and aS 
Ervpt submitted to the victor. 

UsBsar returned to Alexandria about the middle of our January; 
ittd not finding any further opposition to his orders, gave the crown 
of 'Egypt to Cleopatra, in conjunction with Ptolemy her other 
brother. This was in effect giving it to Cleopatra alone ; ibr titat 
voung prince was only eleven years old. The passion which titesar 
had conceived for that princess was properly the sole cause of bis 
embarking in so dangeroui a war. Pie had by her one son, called 
Cssarion, whom Augustus caused to be put to death when he be- 
came master of Alexandria. His affection for Cleopatra kept him 
much longer in Egypt than his affairs required. For though every 
thin? was settled in that kingdom by the end of January, he did 
not leave it till the end of April, according to Appian, who^ says 
he stayed tbere nine months. Now he had arrived tbei^ only about 
the end of July the year before. 

CsBsar passed whole nights in feasting with Cleopatra.* Hav- 
ing embarked, with her upon the Nile, he carried her through the 
whole country with a numerous fleet, and would have penetrated 
into Ethiopia, if his army had not refused to follow him. He had 
resolved to bring her to Kome, and to marry her ; and intended to 
have caused a law to pass in the assembly of the people, by which 
the citizens of Rome should be permitted to marry such and as 
many wives as they thought fit. Helvius Cinna, the tribune of the 
people, declared, afler his death, that he had prepared a harangue, 
m order to propose that law to the people, not being able to re- 
fuse his assistance upon the earnest solicitation of Ceesar. 

' Arsinoe, wbom he had taken in this war, to Rome, 
and she walked in^ his triumph in chains of gold ; but imaiefiiately 
after that solemnity he set her «it liberty. He did not permit her^ 
however, to return into E^ypt, lest her presence should occasion 
new troubles, and frustrate the regulations he had made in that 
kingdom. She chose the province of Asia for*her residence; at 
least it was there that Antony found her afler the battle of Philippi, 
and caused her to be put to death at the instigation of her sister 
Cleopatra. 

Before he left Alexandria, Caesar, in gratitude for the aid he had 
received from the Jews, caused all the privileges they enjoyed to 
be confirmed; and ordered a column to be erected, on which, by his 
command, all those privileges were engraven, with the decree con- 
firming them. 

What at length made him quit Egypt,f was the war with Phar 

*8iMtiai.GMLe.a. t Flat, la Om. p. 73L 
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oacefl, king of the Cimmerian Bo^horas, and aon of MithridatM, 
the hst king^of Pontus. He fought a great battle with him oemr 
the city of Zela,* defeated his whole army, and drove him out of 
the kingdom of Pontus. To denote the rapidity of his conquest, 
in writing to one of his friends, he made use of only, these three 
words, Veni, mdi^ viei; tiiat is to say, I came^ laawyl conquered* 

SECT. IJI. 

CSeopatn caases ber yoanger Imrther to be put fodeath, and reim akme. Tlie draOl 
of Julius Caesar having' made way for tbe triumvirate formeo between Antonv, !«• 
pidos, and young Cesar, called also Octavfbnus, Cleopatra declares hetself for tha 
triumvirs. She goes to. AjAxmy at Tanua. gains an absolute ascendant over Y^^ 
and briuga him with her to Alexandria. Antony goce to Boroef w here he espouast 
Octavia. He abandons himself again to Cleopatra : and ai'ier some expeditions re- 
torm to Alexandria, which he enters in triulViph. He there celebrates Uie coronation 
of Cleopatra and Yker children. Open rupture between Cssar and Antony. Tha 
latter repadiatea Octavia. The two fleets put to sea. Cleopatra determines to fol- 
low Antony. Battle dTActiam. Cleopatra flies, and draws Antnny aAer Iter. Cvsar*s 
victory is complete. He advances scoie time after, against Alexandria, which msices 
DO long ivfdstance. Tragical dcAkh of Antony and Cleopatra. £gypt is reduced ima 
a provmce of the Roman empire. 

Cssar, after the war of Alexandria, nad re-established Cleopatra 
up(Hi the throne, and, for form only, had associated her brother with 
her, who at that time was only eleven years of age. During his 

A. M. 3061. minority, all power was in her hands. - When he 

Ant J. c. 43. attained his fifteenth year,f which was the time 

when, according to tbe laws of the country, he was to govern for 

himself, and have a share in the royal authority,, she poisoned him, 

and remained sole queen of Egypt. 

In this interval Caesar had been killed at Rome by the conspira* 
tors, at the bead of whom were Brutus and Cassias; and the tri* 
umvirate, between Antony, Lepidus, and Octavianus Cssar, had 
been formed, to avenge the death of Ciesar. 

Cleopatra declared herself witliout hesitation for the triumvirs.} 
Site gave Allienus, the consul, Dolabella's lientenaiit, four legions, 
which were the remains of Pompey's and Crassus's armies, and 

A. M. 3962. formed part of the troops which Caesar had left with 
Ant J. c. 4a. her for the defence of Egypt. She had also a fleet 
in readiness for sailing, but it was prevented by storms from setting 
ont. Cassius made himself master of those four legions, and fre- 
quently solicited Cleopatra for aid, which she resolutely refused. 
She sailed some time after with a numerous fleet, to join Antony 
and Oct&viantis. A violent storm occasioned the loss of a great 
nnmber of her ships, and falling sfck, she was obliged to return into 
Egypt. 

* Thirwas a city of Cappadod a. 

t Joseph. Antiq. Lzv.c 4. JPorpiiyr. p. 99(L ) Appiaa. L iiL p. 57B. t Iv. p. 
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A. M. aoQi Antony,* alter the defeat of Bn^oa md Caantw 

Adl j.c. 4L in the battle of Phili]^i, having passed over into 
Asia, in order to establish the authority of the tsiumvirate there, the 
kings, princes, and ambassadors of the £ast,canie thither in throngs 
to make their court to him. He was informed that the go-vemors 
of Phoenicia, which was dependant upon tlie kingdom of^gypt^ had 
sent Cassias aid against Dolabella. He cited Cfeopatra before him, 
to answer for the conduct <^ her governors; and sent one of his 
lieutenants to oblige her to come to him id Cilicia, whither he was 
^ing to assemble the states of that province. That step was, from 
Its consequences, very fatal to Antony, and completed his ruin. His 
l9ve for Cleopatra having awakened passions in him, till then con- 
cealed or asleep, inflamed them even to madness, and finally dead- 
ened and extinguished the few sparks of honour and virtae which 
he might perhaps still retain. 

Cleopatra, assured of her charms by the proof she had itlready ar 
successfully made of them upon Julius Cesar, was in hopes that she 
-could also very easily captivate Antony; and the more, hecause 
the former had* known her only when she was very young, and had 
no experience in the world; whereas she was going to appear be- 
fore Antony, at an age wherein women, with the bloom of their 
beauty, unite the whole force of wit and .address to manage and 
conduct the greatest affairs. Cleopatra was at that time five-and- 
twenty years old. She provided herself, therefore, with exceeding 
rich presents, great sums of money, and especially with most mag- 
nificent habits and ornaments ; and with still higher hopes in her 
attractions and the graces of her person, more powerful than dress, 
or even gold, she began her voyage. 

Upon her way she received several letters from Antony, who w^aa 
at Tarsus, and from his friends, pressing her to hasten her journey ; 
but she only laughed at their eagerness, and used never the more 
diligence for them* Having crossed the sea of Pamphylia, she 
entered the Cydnus, and, going up that river, landed at Tarsus 
Never was equipage more splendid and ma^ificent than hers. The 
stern of her ship flamed with gold, the eails were purple, and the 
oars ii4aid with silver.^ A pavuion of cloth of gold was raised upon 
the deck, under which' appeared the queen, robed hke Venus, and 
purrounded with the most beautiful virgins of her court, of whom 
some represented the Nereides, and others the Graces. Instead 
of trumpets were heard flutes, hautboys, harps, and other such in« 
struments of music, warbling the softest airs, to which the oara 
kept time, tmd rendered the harmony more a^eeable. Perfumes 
were burning on the deck, which spread their odours to a great 
distance upon the river, and on each side of its banks, that were 
covered with an infinitude ef people, whom the novelty of the spec- 
tacle had drawn thither. 

* Pint in AatoB. pw M6. 03L Ok). L xlvUL jp. 37L Apfrian. 4»AeiL Civ. L r* p. 071 
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Ab Mon as hn arrhnl wu known, tfte wlwle people of Ttnoi 
went out to meet her; so that Antony, who at that time wae giTing 
audience, saw hia tribunal ahandoned ij every one, and not a aingle 
person with him, but hia lictora and domealica. A rumour wae 
q>read, that it was tin goddeaa Venus, who came in masquerade to 
make Bacchus a visit for the good of Asia. 

She was no sooner landed, than Antony sent to compliment and 
invite her to suj^ier. But she answered his deputies, that she ahould 
be very glad to regale him herself, and that ahe would expect him 
in the tents she had caused to be got ready upon the banks of the 
river. He made no difficulty to go thither, and found the prepare* 
tions of a magnificence not to be expressed. -He admired particu- 
larly the beauty of the lights, which had been disposed with abun- 
dance of art, and whose biuliancy was such, that they made midnight 
seem bright day. 

Antony invited her, in his turn, for the next day. But in spite of 
his utmost endeavours to exceed her in thia entertainment, he con- 
fessed himself overcome, as well in the splendour as disposition of 
the feast; and was the first to rally the parsimony and plainness of 
hia own, in comparison with the sumptuousness and elegance of 
Cleopatra's. The queen, finding nothing but what was (j^osa in 
the {Peasantries of Antony, and more expressive of the soldier than 
the courtier, repaid him in his own coin; but with so much wit and 
grace, that he was not in the least offended at it. For the beauties 
and charms of her conversation, attended with all possible sweetness 
and gayety, had attractions in them still more irresistible than her 
form and features, and- left upon his mind and heart an indelible 
impression. She charmed whenever she but spoke, such music and 
harmony were in her utterance, and the very sound of her voice. 

Little or no mention was made <^ the complaints against Cleo- 
patra, which'were, besides, without foundation. She struck Antony 
so violently with her charms, and gained so absolute an ascendant 
over him, that he could refuse her nothing. It was at this time that 
at her entreaty he caused Arsinoe, her sister, to be put to death, 
who had taken refuge in the temple of Diana at Miletus, as in a 
secure asylum. 

Great, feasts were made every day.* Some new banquet still 
outdid that which preceded it, and she seemed to study to excel 
herself. Antony, at a feast to which she had invited him, was 
astonished at seeing the riches displayed on all sides, and especiaUy 
at the great number of gold cups enriched with jewels, and wrought 
by the most excellent workmen. She told him, with a disdainful 
air, that tliose were but trifles, and made him a present of them. 
The next day the banquet was still more superb. Antcmv, accord- 
ing to custom, had brought a good number of guests alonf with him. 

« 
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all officen of rank and difltinetioii. She gave them all the 
and plate of gold and silver used at the entertainment. 

Without doubt,* in one of these fettsts happened what Pliny, and, 
after him, Macrobiua, relate. • Cleopatra jested, according to cus- 
tom, upon Antony's entertainment, as very niggardly and iaeleg^nt. 
Piqued with the raillery, he asked her, with some warmth, what she 
thought would add toits magnificence? Cleopatra answered coldly, 
that she could expend more than a million of livresf upon one sup- 
per. He affirmed that she was merely bragging, that it was im- 
possible, and that she could never make it appear. A wager "w&a 
laid, and Plancus was to decide it. The next day they came to the 
banquet. The service was magnificent, but had nothing so very 
extraordinary in it. Antony cuculated the expanse, demanded of 
the queen the price of the several dishes, and, with an air of raillery, 
as secure of victory, told her, that they were still far from a million. 
** Stay," said the queen, *' this is only a beginning. I shall try 
whether 1 cannot spend a million only upon myself." A second 
table| was brought, and, according to the order she had before given, 
nothing was set on it but a single cup of vinegar. Antony, surprised 
at such a preparation, could not imagine for what it was intended 
Cleopatra had at her ears two pearls, the finest that ever were seen, 
each of which was valued at above 50,000/. One of these pearls 
she took of]^ threw it into the vinegar,^ and, after ht^ving dissolved 
it, swallowed it. She was preparing to do as much by the otner ; 
Plancus stopped her,|| and, deciding the wager in her favour, de- 
clared Antony overcome. Plancus was much in the wrong, to envy 
the queen the singular and pecuhar glory of having swallowed two 
millions in two draughts. 
A. M. 3964. Antony was embroiled with Csesar. Whilst 

Ant J. c. 40. hig ^iie Fulvia was very active at Rome in sup- 
porting his interests, and the army of the Parthians was upon the 
point of entering Syria, as if those things did not concern nim, he 
suffered himself to be drawn away by Cleopatra to Alexandria, 
where they passed their time in games, amusements, and voluptu- 
ousness, treating each other every day at excessive and incredible 

* Plin. 1. ix< c. 35. Macrob. Satur. I. ii. c 13. 

t Centiea H. S. Hoc est, nentiea eentejiA mUUa seatertiAmt' Which amounted to move 
than a million of livres, or 53,5002. sterling. 

X The ancients changed their tables at every course. 

^ Vinegar is strong enough to dissolve the hardest things. Jicetiaueeu* domitor rerumj 
as Piiny uays of it, 1. xxxiiivC. 3. Cleopatra hmi not the glory of the invention. Belbra 
h(;r, to tlie disgrace of royalty, the son of a comedian (Clodius, the son of :/Bsopu8) had 
done something of the same kind, and often swallowed pearls dissolved in Uiat manu^r, 
from the sole pleasure of making the expense of his muaia enormous. 
Filius Maopi detractam ex aure MeteHie, 
Scilicet ut decies solidum exsorberet, aceto * 
Diluit iiisignem baceam-^ Jfor. I. il. Sat 3. 

HThis other pearl was afterwards consecrated to Venus by Augustus, who carried H 
10 Rome on his return from Alexandria ; and having caused it to be cut in two, its aiaa 
was so extraonUnary . that it served for pendants In the ears of that goddess. PUn. Ibiii 



0y]MiMe8; which jbmj he judged of firom the fi>1k>wiiig efaeam- 
Btance. 

A joang Greeky* who went to Akxandria to etudy physic, upon 
the greaX noise thoee feasts made, had the curioeitv to assure himself 
with his own eyes about them. Having been ramitted into Ante* 
iiy*8 kitchen, he saw, amongist other thinffs, eight wild boars roast- 
ing whole at the same time. Upon whicfi he expressed surprise at 
the great number of guests that he supposed were to be at the 
supper. One of the officers could not forbear laughing, and told 
him, that they were not so many as he imagined, and that there 
woidd not be above a dozen in all ; but that it was necessary every 
tbiog should be served in a degree of perfection, which every mo* 
ment ceases and spoils. *^ For," added he, ** it oflen happens that 
Antony will order his supper, and a moment afler forbid it to be 
served, having entered into some conversation that diverts him 
For that reason, not one bnt many suppers are provided, because 
it is hard to know at what |ime he will think fit to have it set on 
table." 

Cleopatra, lest Antony should escape her, never *lost sight of 
bim, nor quitted him day or night, but was always employed in di- 
rerting- and retaining him in her chains. She played with him at 
dice, hunted with him, and, when he exercised his troops, was 
always present. Her sole attention was to amuse him agreeably, 
and not to leave him time to conceive the least disgust. 

One day when he was fishing with an angle, and catched nothing, 
be was very much vexed on that account, because the queen was 
of the party, and he was unwilling to seem to want skill or good 
fortune in her presence. It therefore came into his thoughts to 
order fishermen to divQ secretly under water, and to fasten to his 
book some of their large fishes, wliich they had taken before. That 
order was executed immediately, and Anton v drew pp l^ Yule n^ 
veral times with a grzzl f »u ac the end of it.* This artifice did not 
crro-p? ttc fair Egyptian.* She affected great admiration and sur- 
^nae at Antony's good fortune ;- but told Her friends privately what 
had passed, and invited them to come the next day and be specta- 
Utrs of 9- like pleasantry. They did not fail. When "they were 
all got into the fishing-boats, and Antony had thrown in his line, 
she commanded one of her people to dive immediately into the 
water, to prevent Antony's divers, and to make fast a large salt 
fish, one of those that came from the kingdom of Pontus, to his 
hook. When Antony perceived his line had its load, he drew it ' 
up. Ijt is easy to imagine what bursts of laughter arose at the 
sight of that £alt fish ; and Cleopatra said, to him, " Leave the line, 
^ood genera], to us, the kiii^ and queens of Pharos and Canopus; 
your business is to fish for cities, kingdoms, and kings." 

Whilst Antony amused himself in these puenle soorts and 

* Flat to Aaton. p. fl9BL 
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trilling diyersions, the news he received of Labienus'g conquests* 
at the head of the Parthian armj, awakened him from his letnargy, 
and obU^d him to march against them. But having received ad- 
vice, upon his route, of Fulvia's death, he returned to *Rome, where 
ne reconciled himself to young C»sar, whose sister Octavia be 
married, a woman of extraordinary merit, who was lately become 
a widow by the death of MarceUus. It was believed this mar- 
A. M. 3965. riage would make him forget Cleopatm. Put 

Ant. J. c. 39. having begim his tnarch against the Parthians, his 

passion for the Egyptian, which had something of enchantment in 
it, rekindled with more violence than ever. 

A. M. 3968. This queen,* m the midst of the most violent 

Ant. J. c. 3d. passions, and the intoxication of pleasures, still 

retained a taste for polite learning and the sciences. In the place 
where stood the famous hbrary of Alexandria, which had been 
burnt some years before, as we have observed, she erected a new- 
one, to the augmentation of which Antony very much contributed, 
by presenting her with the libraries of Pergamus, in which were 
above 200,000 volumes. She did not collect books merely for orna- 
ment; she made use of them. There were few barbarous nations 
to whom she spoke by an interpreter ; she answered most of them 
in their own language, the Ethiopians, Troglodytse, Hebrews, Ara- 
bians, Syrians, Medes, Parthians. She knew,f besides, several 
other languages ; whereas the kings who had reigned before her in 
Egypt had scarcely been able to learn the Egyptian, and some of 
them had even forgotten the Macedonian, their natural tongue. 

Cloopatra, pretending h-^rself to be the lawful wife of Antony, 
saw him marry Octavia with great emotion, whom she looked upon 
as her rival. Antony, to appease her, was obliged to make her 
magnificent presents. He gave her Phcenicia, the Lower Syria, 
t»«« idle Of Cyprus, with a great part of Cilicia. To these he added 
pfirt of Judea and Arabia. "These ^«»»t presents, which conside- 
rably abridged the extent of the empire;- very much afliicted tiie 
Romans, and they were no less offended at the excessive honours 
which he paid this foreign princess. 

Two years passed, during which Antony made several voyagea 
to Rome, and undertook some expeditions against the Parthians 
and Armenians, in which he acquired no great honour. 

It was in one of these expeditions,t that the temple of Anaitia 
was plimdered, a goddess much celebrated amongst a certain peo 
pie of Armenia. Her statue of massy gold was broken in pieces 
by the soldiers, with which several of them were considerably en 
riched. One of them, a veteran, who afterwards settled at Bologna, 
in Italy, had the good fortune to receive Augustus in Ins house, 
and to entertain him at supper. " Is it true," said that prince, dur 
ing the repast, talking of this story, *^ that the man who made the 

Epipban. de meni. et pond. f Plat in Anton, p. 93T. X Ptin. L xxzUL «. tt. 
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first stroke at the statue of this ffoddess was immediately deprived 
of si^ht, lost the use of his Jimbs, and expired the same hour .^" 
**If it were," replied the veteran with a smile,** I should not now 
have the honour of seeing Augustus beneath my roof, being myself 
the rash person who made the first attack upon her, which has 
been of great service to me. For, if I have any thing, I am en- 
tirely indebted for it to the good goddess ; upon one of whose legs, 
my lord, you are now supping." 

A. M. 3969. Antony,* believing he had made every thing 

AnLJ. c. 35. secure in these countries, led back hb troops. 
From his impatience to rejoin Cleopatra, he hastened his march so 
much, notwithstanding the rigour of the season, and the continual 
snows, that he lost 8000 men upon his route, and marched into 
Phosnicia with very few followers. He rested there in expects-, 
tion of Cleopatra; and, as she was slow in coming, he fell into 
anxiety, grief, and languor, that visibly iu*eyed upon him. She 
arrived at length with clothes and great sums of money for his 
troops. * 

Octavia, at the same time, h^d quitted Rome to join him, and 
was already arrived at Athens. Cleopatra riofhtly perceived that 
she came only to dispute Antony's heart with her. She was afraid 
that with her virtue, wisdom, and gravity of manners, if she bad 
time to make use of her modest, but lively and insinuating attrac- 
tions, to win her husband, that she would gain an absolute power 
over him. To avoid which danger, she af^cted to be dying for 
love of Antony; and with that view made herself lean and wan, 
by taking very little nourishment. Whenever he entered her apart- 
ment, she looked upon him with an air of surprise and amazement; 
and when he left her, seemed to languish with sorrow and dejec- 
tion. She often contrived to appear bathed in tears, and at the 
same moment endeavoured to ury and conceal them, as if to hide 
from him her weakness and disorder. Antony, who feared no*^thing 
so much as occasioning the least uneasiness to Cleopatra, wrote 
letters to Octavia, to order her to stayfor him at Athens, and to 
coine no farther, because he was upon the point of undertaking 
some new expedition. And in fact, at the request of the king of 
the Modes, who promised him powerful succours, he was making' 
preparations Xo reiiew the war against the Parthians. 

That virtuous Roman lady, dissembling the wrong he did her, 
sent to him to know where it would be agreeable to him to have 
the piesents carried which she had designed for him, since he did 
not think fit to let her deliver them in person. Antony received 
this second compliment no better than the first ; and Cleopatra, who 
had prevented his seeing Octavia, would not permit him to receive 
any thing from her. Octavia was obliged, therefore, to return to 
Rome, without^ having produced any other cffept by her voyage^ 

^ Plut. in Anton, p. 83K-9€I 
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than tlmt of makinff Antony more inezciuable. This was what 
Cnaar denied, in older to have a just reason for breaking entirely 
with him. 

When OctaTia came to Rome, Csear, professing a high resent- 
ment of the affront she ha4 received, ordered her to quit Antony's 
house, and to go to her own. She answered, that she would not 
leave her husband's house, and that if he had no other reasons for a 
war with Antony than what related to her, she conjured him to re^ 
noimce her interests. She accordingly always continued there, as 
if he had been present, and educated with great care and magnifi- 
cence not only the children he had by her, but also those whom he 
had by Fulvia. What a contrast is here between Octavia and 
Cleopatra! In the midst of rebuffs and affronts, how worthy does 
the one seem of esteem and respect; and the other, with aJl her 
grandeur and magnificence, of contempt and abhorrence! 

Cleopatra omitted no kind of arts to retain Antony in her chains. 
Tears, caresses, reproaches, menaces, all were employed. By dint 
of presents she had gained all who approached him, and in whom 
be placed most confidence. Those flatterers represented to him, in 
tlra strongest terms, that it would be absolutely cruel and inhuman 
to abandon Cleopatra in the moumfid condition she then was; and 
that it would be the death of that unfortunate princess, who loved 
apd lived for him alone. They softened and melted the heart of 
Antony lo eflfoctuaily, that, for fear of occasioning Cleopatra's death, 
he letumed imqiediately to Alexandria, and put off the Modes to 
the following spring. 

A. M. 3970. It was with great difficulty then that he resolved 

Ant J. c. 34. to leave Egypt, and remove himself from his dear 
Cleopatra. She agreed to attend him as far as the banks of the 
Euphrates. 

A. M. 3071. After having ^made himself master of Anne];ua9 

AoL J. c. 33. ||g much by treachery as force of arms, he returned 
to Alexandria, which be entered in triumph, dragging at his chariot- 
wheels the king of Armenia, laden with chains of gold, and presented 
him in that condition to Cleopatra, who was pleased to see a captive 
king at her feet. He unbent his mind at leisure after his great 
fatigues in feasts and parties of pleasure, in which Cleopatra and 
himself passed days and nights. That vain Egyptian woman,^ at 
one of these banquets, seeing Antony flushed with wine, presumed 
to ask him to give her the Roman empire, which he was not ashamed 
to promise her. 

Before he set out on a new expedition, Antony, to bind the queen 
to him by new obligations, and to give her new proofs of his being 
entirely devoted to ner, resolved to solemnize the coronation of her 
and her children. A throneof mass^gold was erected for that 

• Rae mailer JMtfa abebrlo haptratoro, pjiaimn UtifcHani, 
pMttl: ft praaMtAaioiiliM. #1m*. 1. fv. c t. 
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pprpose in the pakce* the ascent to which was hj eevenL 4tftpt of 
alver. Antony was seated upon this throne, dressed in a purpM 
robe, emhroidered with gold, and with diamond buttons. On his 
Bide he wore a scimetar, after the Persian mode, the hilt and scjib 
bard of which were loaded with precious stones ; he had a diadem 
on his brows, 'And a sceptre of ^old in his hand ; n\ order, as he said, 
that in that equipage he nii^ht deserve to be the husband of a queen 
Cleopatra sat on iSs right hand in a brilliant robe, made of the pro* 
clous linen which was appropriated to the use of the goddess isis, 
whose name and habit she had the vanity to assume. Upon the 
fiaShe throne, but a little lower, sat Csesarion, the son of Julius Ces&r 
and Cleopatra, and the two ether children, Alexander and Ptulemy, 
whora she had by Antony. 

Every one having taken the place assigned him, the heralds, l»y 
the command of Antony, and in the presence'of all the people, to 
whom the gates of the palace had been thrown open, proclaimed 
Cleopatra cjueen of Egypt, Cyprus, Libya, and Coele-syria, in con-v 
junction with her son Ccesarion. They afterwards proclaimed the 
other princes kings of kinps ; and declared, that, till they should 
possess a raore ample inheritance, A ntony gave Alexander, the eldest, 
the kingdoms of Armenia and Media, with that of Parthia, when 
he should have conquered it; and to -the youngest, Ptolemy, tim 
kingdoms of Syria, Phoenicia, and Cilicia. Those two young princes 
were dressed after the mode of the several countries over whicli 
they were to reign. After the proclamation, the three ^princes, 
rising from their seats, approached the throne, and, putting one 
knee to the ground, kissed the hands of Antony arid Cleopatra. 
They had soon after a train assigned them, proportioned to their 
new dignity, and each bis reginient of guards, drawn out of the 
principal families of his dominions. 

Antony repaired early into Armenia, in order to act against the 
Partliians, and had already advanced as far as the banks of the 
Araxes; but the news of what was passing at Rome against hiin 
prevented his going on, and induced him to abandon the Parthian 
expedition. He immediately detached Canidius with sixteen legion^ 
to the coast of the Ionian Sea, and joined them himself soon after 
at Ephesus, where he might be ready to act in case of an open 
rapture between Cssar and him ; which there was great reason to 
expect. 

Cleopatra was of the party ; and. that occasioned Antony's rum 
His friends advised him to send her back to Alexandria; till t}i« 
event of the war should be known. But that queen, apprehending 
that by Octavia's mediation he mig^ht come to an accommodation 
with Caesar, gained Canidius, by dint of money, to speak in her 
favour to Antony, and to represent to^him, that it was neither just 
to remcvc. a princess from this war, who contributed so much to* 
wards it on her side, nor usSful to faimtelf ; because her departure 
4tould discourage the Egyptians, of whom the greatest part.4>f hi*/' 

vol.. VIII. K 
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II n instTOineiit cosAded to their care ; aSegrin^ in their excoK the 
i'lith of trusts, which they were obliged to observe ; and were de- 
tormined to be forced to it by the authority of the people. The 
wUl accordingly being brought into the Forum, these three articles 
were read in it: I. That Antony acknowledged Csesarion as lawful 
»m of Julius Csesar. II. That be appointed his sons by Cleopatra 
to be his heirs, with the title of kings of kin^s. III. That he de- 
creed, in case he should die at Rome, that his body, afler having' 
been carried in pomp through the city, should be laid the same 
evening on a bea of state, in order to its being sent to Cleopatra, to 
whom he left the care of his funeral and interment. 

There are some authors, however, who believe this will to be 
forgery contrived by Ccesar to render Antony more odious to the 
people. And indeed what probability was there, that Antony, who 
well knew to what a degree the Roman people were jealous of 
' their rights and customs, should conhde to them the execution 
of a testament, which violated them with so much contempt? 

When Caesar had an army and fleet ready, which seemed strong- 
enough to make head against bis enemy, he also declared wajr 
on his side. But in the decree enacted by tlie people to that 
purpose, he caused it to be expressed, that it was against Cleopa- 
tra: it was from a refinement of ^policy, that he acted in that man- 
ner, and did not insert Antony's name in the declaration of wblt. 
though actually intended against him. For, besides throwing the 
blame upon Antony, by making him the aggressor in a war against 
his country, he did not hurC the feelings of those who were still 
attached to him, whose number and credit might have proved for- 
midable, and whom he would have been under tlie necessity of de- 
claring enemies tc^ the commonwealth, if Antony liad been expressly 
named in the decree. 

Antony returned from Athens to Samos, where the whole fleet 
. Tras a*sesibled. It consisted of 500 ships of war of extraordinary 
size and structure, having several decks one above another, with 
towers upon the head and stern of a prodigious height ; so that 
those superb vessels upon the sea might have been taken for float 
ing islands. S(v;h great crews were necessary for completely mai>> 
uihg those heavy machines, that Antony, not being able to find 
mariners enough, had been obUged to take husbandmen, artificers, 
muleteers, and all sorts of people void of experience, and fitter to 
give trouble than do real serviiie. 

On board this fleet were 200,000 foot and 12,000 horse. The 
Jkings of Libya, Cilicia, Cappadoeia, Papldagonia, Comagena^ and 
Thrace, were there in person; and those of Pontus, Judea, Ly- 
caonia, Galatta, and Media, had sent their troops. A more splen? 
did and pompous sight could not be seen than this fleet when k 
fVLt to eea, and had unfurled itc sails. But nothing equalled tiM 
magnificence of Cleopatra's galley, all flaming with gold ; its sails 
•f purple ; its flags mm •treamen floating in tAd wwA^ whilst truinc* 



pete, and other iniCniiiieiits of war^niade the beavvni Mtoimd witk 
airs of joy and triutnpfa. Antony followed her close in a ^Hej 
equally ^lendid. That queen,* mtozicated with her fortune and 
grandeur, tind hearkening only to her unbridled ambiticMi, foolishlr 
threatenod the Capitol with approaching ruin, and prepared with 
her infamouB troop of eunucha utterly to subvert the Roman em 
pire* 

On the other side, less p<mip and splendour were seen, but more 
utility. Cesar had only i250 ships, and 80,000 foot, with as many 
horse as Antony. But all his troops were chosen men, and on 
board his fleet were none but" experienced seamen. His vessels 
were not so large as Antony's, but then they were much lighter 
and fitter for service. 

Cesar's rendezvous was at Brundusium, and Antony advanced to 
Corcyra. But the season of the year was over, and bad weather 
came on; so that they were both obliged to retire, and to put their 
troops into winter-quarters, and their fleets into good ports, till the 
approach of spring. 
A^ |l. 3073. Antony and Cesar, as soon as the season wcnld 

Ant. J. c. 31. jidmit, took the field both by sea and land. The 
two fleets entered the Ambracian gulf in Epirus. Antony's bravest 
and most experienced ofiicers advised him not to hazard a battle 
by sea, to send back Cleopatra into ligypt, and to make all possible 
LhastQ into Thrace or Macedonia, in order to fiff ht there by land : 
jibecause his army, composed of good troops, and much superior in 
' numbers to Cesar's, seemed to promise him the victory; whereas 
a fleet so ill manned as bis, how numerous soever it might be, was 
by no means to be nslied on. But Antony had been jpot susceptible 
of good advice for ^long time, and had acted only to please Cleo- 
patra. That proud princess, who judffed of things solely from 
appearances, believed her fleet invincible, and that Cesar's ships 
could not approach it without being dashed to pieces. Besides, she 
irigbtly perceived that in case of misfortune it would be easier for 
her to escape in her ships than by land. Her opinion, therefore, 
took place against tlie advice of aU the generals. 



-Dum Capitolio 



I Bflciiw dementea rulnas, 

Funus et iroperio^MifaDati 
t Contaminato cum frece turpimn 

» Morto ▼iroram ; qukUibet irapotes» 

Bpcrare, fortandiqiie dulci 

EbriB = — H»r. OH ntrfl. .. I 

Whnm. drank with foftune*a heady wine, 
. Fill'd with vast hope, though impotent in anna, 
The haughty queen conceives the wild design, 

So much her vain anbittoo thanna ! 
Wilb her polluted band of aopple alayea, 
Rer allken eunuchs, and her Pharian k|iavei, 
The Capitol hi dust to ieyel k^, 
Aad give Boom*! ttnplie, Mid the world, a iMt sod ihtil tew, 
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The hfttUe was fbugkt apon the second of Septembef ,* at tbe 
mouth of the gulf of Ambracia, near the city of Actium, in sight 
of both the land armies; tlie one of which was drawn up in battle 
upon the north, and the other upon the south of that strait, ex- 
pecting the event.- The contest was doubtful for some time, and 
seemed as much in favour of Antony as Ctesar, till the retreat of 
Cleopatra. That queen, frightened with the noiee of the battle, in 
which every thing was terrible to a woman, took to iiight when she 
was in no danger, and drew after her the whole Egyptian squad* 
ron, which consisted of sixty ships of the line, witli. which she sailed 
for the coast of Peloponnesus. Antony, who saw her fly, forget* 
ting every thing, forgetting even himself, followed her precipitately 
anq 34elded a victory to Ciesar, which, till then, he- had exceed 
ingly well disputed. It, however, cost the victor extremely dear^ 
For Antony's ships fuught so well after his departure, that, thougl 
the battle began before noon, it was not over when night cam< 
on; so that Cesar's troops were obliged to pass it on board theii 
ships. 

The next day Ciesar, seeing his victory complete, detached i 
squadron in pursuit of Antony and Cleopatra. But that squadroj 
despairing of ever coming up with them, because so far before H 
soon returned to join the main body of the fleet. Antony bavinj 
entered the admiral-galley, in which Cleopatra was, went and sa 
down at the head of it; where, leaning his elbows on his kneei 
and supporting his head with his two hands, he remained like < 
man overwhelmed with sliame and rage; reflecting with profouii 
melancholy upon his ill conduct, and the misfortunes it had brou^l 
upon him. He kept in that posture, and in those gloomy thought 
during the three days they were ^ohig to Tcenarus,f without set 
ing or speaking to Cleopatra. At the end of that time, they s&i 
each other again, and lived together as usual- 

The land army still remained entire, and consisted of eightee 
legions and 22,000 horse, under the command of Canidius, Antony 
lieutenant-general, and might liave made head against Ctesar, aij 
ffiven him abundance of difficulty. But seeing themselves abaj 
doned by their generals, they surrendered to Caesar, who receive 
them with open arms. 

From TsBnarus, Cleopatra took the route of Alexandria, ax 
Antony that of Libya, where he had left a considerable army 1 
guard the frontiers of that country. Ui)on his landing he was i 
lormed that Scarpus, who conunanded this army, had declared fl 
Cocsar. He was so struck with tlus news, which he had no rei 
son to expect, that he would have killed himself, and was with di 
ficulty prevented from it bv his friends. He, therefore, had no oth 
choice to make than to follow Cleopatra to Alexandria, where s] 
was arrived. 
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When she a]^roachedthat poA, ehe was afraid, if Iwr misfor- 
tune should be icnown, that she should be refused entrance. She 
therefore caused her ships to be crowned, as if she was returned 
victorious; aud no sooner landed, than she caused all -the great 
lords of her kingdom, whon she suspected, to be put to death, lest 
they should excite seditious asrainbt her, when they were informed 
of her defeat. Antony found her in the mids^ of these bloody 
executions. 

A. M. 3974. Soon after she formed another very extraordi- 

AnL J. c. 30. nary design. To avoid falling into Ctesar's hand, 
who, she foresaw, would follow her into Egypt, she designed to 
have her ships in the Mediterranean curried into the Red ^a, over 
the isthmus between thein, which is no more than thirty leagues 
broad ; and afterwards to put all her treasures on board those ships 
and others which she already had in that sea t but the Arabians 
who inhabited the osast having burnt all the ships she had there, 
she was obliged to abandon her design. 

Changing, therefore, her resolution, slie thought only of raining 
C<esar, whom she looked upon as her con<)neror, and to maKe him 
a saciifice of Antony, whose misfortunes had rendered him indiffe- 
rent to her. Such was this princess's disposition. Though she 
loved even to madness, she had still more ambition than love; and 
th^ crown bemg dearer to her than her husband, she entertained 
thoughts of preserving it at the price of Antony's life. But Cfjn* 
cealitifir her sentiments from him, she persuaded him to send am- 
bassadors to Csesar, to negotiate a treaty of peace with him. She 
joined her ambassadors with his ; but gave them instructions tc 
treat separately for herself. Cesar would not so much as see 
Antony's ambassadors. He dismissed Cleopatra's with a favour- 
able answer. He passionately desired to make sure of her person 
and treasures ; her person to adorn his triumph, h^r treasures to 
enable him to discharge the debts he had contracted upon account 
of this war. He therefore gave her reason to conceive great 
hopes, in case she would sacrifice Antony to him. 

The latter, after his return from Libya, had retired into a country- 
house, which he had caused to be built expressly on the banks of 
the Nile, in order to enjoy the conversation of two of his friends, 
who had followed him thither. In his retirement it might have 
been expected, that he would hear with pleasure the wise discourses 
of those two philosophers. But as they could not banish from his 
heart his love for Cleopatra, the sole cause of aJi his misfortunes, 
that passion^ which they had only suspended, soon resumed its 
former empire. He returned to Alexandria, abandoned himself 
again to the charms and caresses of Cleopatra, and, vnth design 
to pie ise her, sent deputies again to (Gtesar to demand life of hini) 
apon whe shameful conditions of passing it at Atheas as a privats 
person ; provided CietBaf wcnld assure Egypt to Cleopatnt sad bar 
duldron. 
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This second dejratalioii not hailing raet ^th a mote frnTOorable 
receptimi than toe ibrmer, Anton^ endeavoured to extinguish in 
hioiBelf the sense of his present misfortunes, and the apprehension 
of those that threatened him, by abandoning himself immoderately 
to feasting and voluptuousness. Ql^patra and he regaled one 
another alternately, and strove with emulation to exceed each other 
in the incredible magnificence of their banquets. 

The queen, however, who g)resaw what might happen, collected 
all sorts of poisons, and to try which of them occasioned death 
with the least pain, she made the experiment of their virtues and 
Btxength upon criminals in the prisons condemned to die. Having 
observed that the strongest poisons caused death tlie soonest, but 
with great torment, and that tho^ which were gentle brought on 
an easy but slow death, she tried the biting of venomous creatures, 
and caused various kinds of serpents to be applied in her presence 
to different persons. She made these experknents ev($ry day, and 
discovered at length that the aspic was the only one that caused 
neither torture nor convulsions ; but merely throwing the persons 
bitten into an immediate heaviness and stupefaction, attended with 
a light sweating upon the face and a numbness of all the organ i 
of sense, gently extinguished life ; so that those in that condition 
were angry- when any one awakened them, or endeavoured to make 
them rise, like people exceedingly sleepy. Tliiswas the poison 
she fixed upon. , 

To dispel Antonyms suspicions and subjects of complaint, she ap- 
plied herself with more than ordinary solicitude in caressing him. 
Though she celebrated her own birth-day with little solemnity, and 
suitable to her present condition, she kept that of Antony with a 
splendour and magnificence above what she had ever displayed 
before ; so that many of the guests who came poor to that feast 
went rich from it. 

Caesar, knowing how important it was to him not to leave his 
victory imperfect, marched in the beginning of the spring into Sy- 
ria, and from thence sat down before Pelusium. He sent to sum- 
mon the governor to open the gates to liim ; and Seleucus, who 
commanded there for Cleopatra, having received secret orders 
upon that head, surrendered the place without waiting a siege. 
The rumour of this treason spread in the city. Cleopatra, to clear 
herself of the accusation, put the wife and children of Seleucus 
mto Antony's hands, in order that he might revenge his treachery 
by putting them to death. What a monster was this princess ! 
The most^dious of vices Were united in her person ; an avowed 
disregard of modesty, breach of faith, injustice, cruelty, and, what 
crowns all the rest, the false exterior of a deceitful friendship, 
which covers a fixed design of delivering up to hb enemy the per- 
son she loadff with the most tender caresses, and with marks of the 
warraost and moBt smoere attachment. Such are the effects of 
ambition, which was her predominant vice. 
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Adjoining to the temple of Im she had caused tombe and haUe 
to be erected, superb as well for their beauty and magnificence, as 
their Ipfl^iness and extent. Thither she ordered her most precious 
efiects and moveables to be carried ; gold, silver, jewels, ebon^, 
ivory,. and a large quantity of perfumes and aromatic wood; as if 
she intended to raise a funeral pile, upon which slie would consume 
herself with her treasures. CsBsar, alarmed iot the latter, and 
apprehending lest her despair should induce her to burn them, 
despatched every day some peroon to her, to give her great hopes 
of the most kind and generdus treatment, and neve^eless ad- 
vanced towards the city by great marches. 

Upon arriving there, he encamped near the Hippodrome. He 
was in hopes 6f making himself master of the city soon, by means 
of the intelligence which lie held with Cleopatra, upon which he 
relied no less than upon his army. 

Antony was ignorant of that princess's intrigues, and, being un- 
willing to believe .what was told him of them, prepared for a good 
defence. He made a vigorous sally; and after having severely 
handled the besiegers, and warmly pursued to the gates of their 
camp a detachment of horse which had been sent against him, he 
returned victorious into the city. This was the last effort of ex- 
piring valour; for, afler this exploit, his fortitude and sense of 
glory abandoned him, or were never after of any service to him. 
Instead of making use of this advantage, and of- applying himself 
seriously to his defence, by observing the motions of Cleopatra, 
who was betraying him, he came, completely armed as he was, to 
throw himself at her feet, and to kiss her hands. The whole palace 
of Alexandria immediately resounded with acclamations, as if tlie 
siege had been raised ; and Cleopatra, who had no thoughts but of 
amusing Antony, ordered a magnificent feast to be prepared, at 
which they passed the rest of the day and part of the night toge- 
ther. ' * ^ " 

Early on the morrow, Antonv resolved to attack Cesar by sea 
and land. He. drew up his land army upon' some eminences in the 
city ; and from thence- kept his galleys in view, which were goii^ 
out of the port in. order to charge those of Ceesar. He waited 
without making any motion, to seethe suteess of tjiat attack ; but 
was much astonished when he saw Cleopatra's admiral strike his 
flag when he caine in view of CiesaVs, and surrender his whole fleet 
toliira. 

This treason opened Antony's eyes, and made Iiim, when too 
late, give. credit to what his friends had told him of the queen's 
perfidy. In this extremity, he was for signali2ing himself by an ex- 
traordinary act of valour, capable, in his opinion, of doing him 
abundance of honour. He sent to. challenge Ciesar to a single 
combat. Ceesar made answer, that if Antony was jveary of Ufe 
there were other ways to die besides that. Antony, seeing himself 
ridiculed by Cesar, and betrayed 4>y Cleofatca, returned iaio. tlw 
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citf } and wu aixioment after abandoned hj tSl his cavalry. Seized 
with rage and despair, he then flew to the palace, with design to 
avenge hunself tipon Cleopti^ra, but did not find her there. 

That artful princess, who had foreseen what happened, to escape 
the rage of Antony, had retired into the quarter where stood the 
tombs of the kings of Bgypt, which was fortified with strong vfralls, 
and the gates of which she had ordered to be closed. She^cajised 
Antony to be told that preferring an honourable death to a shame- 
ful captivity, she had killed herself in the midst of her ancestors' 
tombs, where she had also chosen her own sepulchre. Antony, 
too credulous, did not give himself time to examine a piece of 
news which he ought to have suspected after all Cleopatra's other 
infidelities; and struck with the idea of her death, passed imtnedi' 
ately from excess of rage to the most violent transports of griefs 
and thought only of following her to the grave. 

Having taken this furious resolution, he shut himself up in his 
apartment with a slave; and having caused his armour to be taken 
off, he commanded him to plunge his dagger into his breast. But 
that slave, full of affection, respect, and fidelity, for his master, 
stabbed himself with it, and fell dead at his feet. ' Antony, looking 
upon this action as an example for him to follow, thrust his sword 
inta his body, and fell upon the floor in a torrent of his blood, 
which he mingled with that of his slave. At that moment an officer 
of the queen's guards came to let him know that she was alive. Uq 
no sooner heard the name of Cleopatra pronounced,^ than he opened 
his dying eyeaj and being informed that she was not dead, he suf* 
fbred his wound to be dressed, and afterwards caused hiniself to 
be carried to the fort where she had shut herself up. Cleopatra 
would not permit the gates to be opened to giye him entrance, for 
fear of some surprise ; but she appeared at a high window, from 
whence she threw down chains and cords. Antony was made fast 
to these, and Cleopatra, assisted by two women, who were the only 
persons she had brought with her into the tomb, drew him up. Ne ver 
was there a more moving sight. Antony, all bathed in bis blood, 
with death painted in his face, was dragged up in the air, turning' 
his dying eyes, and extending his feeble hands towards Cleopatra, 
as if to conjure her to receive his last breath; whilst she, with her 
features distorted and her arms strained, pulled the cords with her 
whole strength ; the people below, who could give her no farther 
aid, encouraging her with their cries. 

When she ha4 drawn him up to her, and had laid him on a bed, 
she tore her clothes upon him ; ai>d beating her breast, and wiping 
the blood from his wound, with her face close to his, she called him 
her prince, her lord, her dearest spouse. Whilst she made these 
mournful exclamations, she cut off Antony's hair, according to the 
saperstitionof the Pagans, who believed that it gave relief to those 
who died a violent death. 

Antony, recovering his Benses^ and seeing Cleopatfa^ affliction. 



fud to hereto comfoori iner^tlnalbB- tlioufht hiimrtif b«n7 «ince he 
lied in her arms ; and that, as to his defeat, he \vas not ashamed of 
jl, it being no disgrace for a itomau to be overcome by^Romans. 
He afterwards advised her to save her Jife and kingdom, provided 
she conld do so with honour ; to be upon her guard against the 
traitors of her own court, as well as the Romans in Caesar's traia« 
and to trust only Proculeius. He expired with ibfm words. 

The sanie moment Proculeius arrived from Uesar, who could 
not refrain from tears at the sa^ relation of what had passed, and • 
at the sight of the sword still reeking with Antony's blood, which 
was presented to him. He^ad particular orders to get Cleopatra 
into hisJiandSj^and to take, her alive if possible. That princess re- 
fused to surrender herself to him. She had, however, a conversa- 
tion with him, without letting him enter the tomb. He only came 
close to the gates, which were well fastened, but gave passage for 
the voice through cracks. They talked a considerable time toge- 
ther, during which she continually asked the kingdom for her 
children ; whilst. he exhorted her to hope the best, and pressed her 
to confide all her ir^erests to Caesar. 

After having considered the place well, he went to make his 
report to Caesar, who immediately sent Galliis to talk aga|n with 
her. Gallus went to the gates as Proculeius had done, and spoke 
like him through, the crevices, protracting the conversation on pur- 
pose. In the meanwhile Proculeius brought a ladder to the wall, 
entered the tomb by the same window through which she and her 
woDien had drawn up Antony, and followed by two officers who 
were with him, went down to the gate where she was speaking to 
Gallus. One of the two women who were shut up with her, seeing 
him come, cried out, quite out of her senses with fear and surprise, 
" O unfortunate Cleopatra, you are^taken!" Cleopatra turned her 
head, saw Proculeius, ancHvould have stabbed herself with a dag- 
ger, which she always carried at her girdle. But Proculeius ran 
nimbly to her, took her in his arms, and said to her, " You wrong 
yourself and Ce&sar too, in depriving him of so grateful an occasion 
of showing his goodness and clemency." At the same time ho y 
forced the dagger out of her hands, and shook her robes, lest she 
should have concealed poison in them. 

CcBsar sent one of his freedmen, named Epaphroditus, with orders 
to guard her carefully, to prevent her making any attempt upon 
herself, and to behave to her at the same time with all the attention 
and complaisance she could desire ; he likewise instructed Proculeius . 
to ask the queen what she desired of him. 

Caesar afterwards prepared to enter Alexandria, the conquest of 
which there were no longer any to dispute with him. He found the 
gates of it open, and all the inhabitants in extreme consternation^ 
not knowing what thev had to hope or fear. He entered the city, 
conversing with' the philosopher Arius, upon whom he leaned with 
^ air of famdiarity, to testify publicly the regard he had for him. 
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Beinr arrived at the palace> he aioende^ a tffbunai, which he or 
derea to be erected there; aiid» seeing the whole people prostrate 
upon the gcound, he commanded them to rise* He then told them. 
that he pardoned them for three reasons: the firsts upon the account 
of Alexander their founder; the second, for the beauty of their city; 
and the third, for the sake of Arins, one of their citizens, whose 
tnerit and knowledge he esteemed. 

Proculeius, in thf meantime, acquitted himself of his commission 
to the queen, who at first asked nothing of Caesar but his permission 
to bury Antony, which was granted her without difficulty. Sfie 
spared no cost to render his interment mlgnificent, according to the 
custom of Egypt. She caused his body to be embalioed with the 
most exquisite perfumes of the East, and placed it amongst the tombs 
of the kings of Egypt. 

Csesar did not think proper to see Cleopatra in the first days of 
her mourning: but, when he believed he might do it with decency, 
he was introduced into her chamber, after having asked her per- 
mission; being desirous to conceal his designs unJer the regard he 
professed for her. She was laid upon a little beM, in a very simple 
and neglected manner. When he entered her chamber, though she 
had nothing on but a single tunic, she rose immediately, and went 
to throw herself at his feet, horribly disfigured, fier hair loose and 
disordered, her visage wild and haggard, her voice faltering, her 
eyes almost dissolved by excessive weeping, 'and her bosom covered 
with wounds and-bruises. That natural grace and lofty mien which 
were inspired by her beauty, were, however, not wholly extinct ; 
and notwithstanding the deplorable condition to which she was re- 
duced, even through that depth of grief and dejection, as from a 
dark cloud, shot forth keen glances, and a kind of radiance which 
brightened in her looks, and in every movement of her countenance* 
Though she was almost dying, she did not despair of inspiring that 
young victor with love, as she had formerly done CsDsar and An- 
tony. 

The chamber where she received him was full of the portraits of 
JuUtts Ciesar. " My lord," said she to him, pointing to tiiose pic- 
tures, " behold those images ofhim who adopted you his successor 
in the Roman empire, and to whom I am indebted for my crown." 
Then taking letters out of her bosom, which she had concealed in 
it, " See also," said she, kissing them, " the dear testimonies of hia 
lot^e." She afterwards read some of the inost tender of them, com- 
menting Upon them, at proper intervals, with moving exclamations, 
and passionate glances, but she employed those arts with no suc- 
cess; for, whether her charms had no longer the power they had in 
her youth, or that amhiition was Caesar's ruling passion, he did not 
(Rem affected with either her person or conversation; contenting 
himself with exhorting her to take courage, and assuring her of hia 
good intentions.. She was far from not discerning that coldness, 
from which she presaged no good ; but dissembluig her concern, and 
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duu^iaff the ifiMoune, she tlmked him for the oompniMiits Pfo> 
coieiui had made her in hb name, and which he had UuNtf hi fit to 
repeat in peraofiu She added, that in return ahe would ctekver to 
iuoi all the treasorea of the kiegs of £gypt4 And in fact, ahe put 
an inventory into his hands of idl her moveables, jewels, and reve- 
nues. And as Seleucus, one of her treasurers, who was present* 
reproached her with not declaring the whole, and with having con- 
ceded part of her most valuable effects; incensed at so great so 
in^ilt, she rose up, rah to him, and gave him several blows in tlie 
&oe. Then turning towards Cesar; ** Is it not a horrible thing," 
said she to him, ^ tliat while you have not disdained to visit me, and 
have tboughwfit to console me in the sad condition in which i now 
am, my own domestics should accuse me before you of retaining 
some women's jewels, not to adorn a wretch like myself, but as a 
slight present to your sister Octavia,and your wife Livia: that tiio-r 
protection may induce you to afford a more favourable treatme'!? 
to an unfortunate princess?" 

Ciesar wa^ exceedingly pleased to hear her talk in that manner, 
not doubting but the love of life inspired her with such language* 
He told her she miglit dispose as she pleased of the jewels she had 
reserved; and afler having assured lier that he would treat her with 
more generosity and magnificence than she could vcnturie to hope, 
he withdrew, imagining that he had deceived her, and was deceived 
himself. 

Not doubting but Ciesar intended to make her serve as an orna- 
ment to his triumph, she had no other thoughts than to avoid that 
Bharae by dying. She well knew tliat she was observed by the 
guards who had been assigned her, who, tinder colour of doing her 
fionour, followed her every where; and besides that, her time was 
sliort, Caesar's departure approaching*. The better, therefore, to 
cajole him, she sent to desire that she might go to pay her last duty 
at the tomb of Antony and take her leave of him. Cssar having 
granted her that permission, she went thither accordingly to batl^e 
that tomb with her tears, and to assure Antony, ta whom she ad- 
dressed herdiscourse as if he had been present before her eyes,that 
she would soon give him a more certain proof of her affection. 

After that fatal protestation, which she accompanied wjth sigha 
and teare, she caused the tomb to be covered with flowers, and re- 
turned to her chamber. She then went into a bath, and from tlio 
bath to tabic, having ordered it to be served magnificently. When 
she arose from table, she wrote a letter to Ciesar; and havin]^ mace 
all quit her chamber except her' two women, she shut the door, sat 
down upon a couch, and asked for a basket of figs, which a peasant 
had lately brought. She placed it by her, and a moment after laid 
down as if she had fallen asleep. But that was the efiect of the 
aspic« which was concealed amongst the fruit, and had stun^ her 
m tlie arm, which siie had held to it. The poison immediately 
eommunicated itself to ths heart, and killed her without pain, or 

wots, Vlil. o 
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being perceived bj any body. The ffoards had orden to Jet nothing 
pass wiUiout a atnct examinatioa; bat the disguised peasanty who 
was one of the queen's faithful seirants, played his part so well, and 
there seemed sa little appearance of deceit in a basket of figs, that 
the guards suffered him to enter. 'Thus all Caesar's precautions 
were ineffectual. 

He did not doidit Cleopatra's resolution, after having read the 
letter she had written to him, to desire that he would suffer her 
body to be laid in the same tomb with that of Antony; and he in- 
stantly despatched two officers to iH*event it. But, notwithstanding 
all the haste they could make, they foimd her dead. 

That princess was too haughty and too much abqve the vulgar, 
to suffer herself to be led in triumph at the wheels of the victor's 
chariot.* Determined to die^ >Lnd thence become capable of the 
fiercest resolutions, she saw with a tearless and steadfast eye the 
mortal venom of the aspic glide into her veins. 

She died at thirty-nine vears of age, of which she ^ had reigned 
twenty-two from the death of her father. The statues of Antony 
were thrown down, and those of Cleopatra remained as they were; 
Archibius, who had long been in her service, having given Csesar 
1000 talents that they miffht not be treated as Antony's had been. 

After Cloopatra's death, Egypt was reduced into a province of 
the Roman empire, and governed by a prefect sent thither from 
Rome. . The reign of the Ptolemies in Egypt, if we date its com- 
mencement from the death of Alexander the Great, had continued 
t93 years, from the year of the world 3681 to 3974. 

* Ansa et jacentem visere regiam 
Yuitu sereno, fortM et asperaa 
Tractare seriientiM, ut airum 
Corporeciinibiberut v^eauna 
Deliberaii't inorte ferocior ; 
kmvin Liburnis scilicet invidena 
Privaia deduci s'uperbo 
XtioQ huiuilis muiier triumpho. ' 
Hot. Od. xzxvU. 
Not the dark palace of the realms below 

Can awe the furious purpose of her aoul ; 
Calmly she looks from her sup«irior wo, 
That can both dt'aih and fear-control ! 
Provokes the serpent's stitig, his rage dladaiM, 
And Joys to fce| hia poison in her vciiia. 
Invidious to the victor's fancied pride, 

:9he will not for her own descend, 
Pisip-ac'd a vulgar captive hy lijs side, 
His pompous triumph to attend , 
Out fienMJjr Aiea to death, and bids iMr anrrowi mA 
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CONCLUSION 

OF THX 

AlfCJEST HISTORY. 



We have seen hitherto, without speaking of the first and ancient 
Idogdom of Egypt, and of some states separate, and in a manner 
entirely distinct from the rest, three great successive empireis, 
founded ou the ruins of each other, subsist during a long series of 
ages, and at length entirely disappear; the empire of the Babylo- 
nians, the empire of the Medes and Persians, and the empire of the 
3Iacedonian8 and the Grecian princes, successors of Alexander the 
Great. A fourth empire still remains, that of the Romans, which 
baying already swallowed up most of those which have preceded it^ 
will extend its conquests, and, after having subjected all to its power 
by force of arms, will be itself torn, in a manner, into different pieces, 
and, by being so dismembered, make way for the estaolishnient of 
almost ail the kingdoms which now divide Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
Behold here, to speak properly, a picture on a small scale of tiie 
duration of all ages; of the gloiy and power of all the empires of 
the world; in a word, of all that is most splendid and most capable 
of exciting admiration in human greatness! Every exccUence, by 
a happy concurrence, is here found assembled; the fire of genius, 
delicacy of taste, accompanied by solid judgment ; uncommon powers 
of eloquence, carried to the higrhest degree of perfection, without 
departing from nature and truth; the glory of arms, with that of 
arts and sciences; valour in^onquering, and ability in government. 
What a multitude of great men of every kind does it not present to 
oar view! What powerful, what glorious kings! What great cap- 
tains! What famous conquerors! What wise magistrates! What 
learned philosophers ! What admirable legislators 2 We afe trans- 
ported with beholding in certain ages and countries, who appear to 
possess them as privilegreB peculiar to themselves, an ardent zeal for 
justice, a passionate Jove for their country, a' noble disinterested- 
ness, a generous contempt of riches, and an esteem for poverty, 
which astonish and amaze. us, so much do they appear above the 
power of homan nature. 

In this manner we think and ju^. Bat, whilst we are in ad- 
Duralion mad eettacj at the view of 00 many shining virtues, the 
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8n|/ten.'e Judge, who can alone truly estimate all thingR, sees no* 
(hiog m them but littleness, meanness, vanity, and pride; and whilst 
manKind are anxiousl^r busied in perpetuatin|f the power of their 
faiailies, in founding kmgdoms, and, if that were possible, rendering 
them eternal, God, from his throne on high, overthrows aU .their 
projects, and makes even their ambition the means of executing his 
pirposes, infinitely superior to our understandings. He alone knows 
nis operations and designs. All ages are present to him; '' He 
jeeth from everlasting to everlasting."* He has assigned to all 
empires, their fate and, duration. In all the different revolutions 
which we have- seen, nothing has come to pass by chance. We 
know that under the image of that statue which Nebuchadnezzar 
saw, of an enormous heighfand terrible aspect, whose head was of 
gold, the breast and arms of silver, the belly and tliighs of brass, 
and the legs of iron mixed vrith clay, God thought fit to represent 
the four great empires, uniting in them, as we have seen in the 
course of this history, all that is splendid, grand, formidable, and 
powerful. And of what has the Almiffhty occasion for overthrow- 
mg this immense colossus? ^' A smafl stone was cut out without 
handset which smote the image upon his feet, that were of iron and 
clay, and brake them to pieces. Then was the iron, the clay, the 
brass, the silver, and the gold, broken to pieces together, and be- 
came like the chaff of the summer thrashing-floors, and the wind 
carried them away, that no place was found for themL and the stone 
that smote the image became a great mountain, and filled the whole 
«artn." 

- We see witi] our own eyes the accomplishment of this admirable 
prophecy of Daniel, at least in part. Jesus Christ, who came down 
from heaven to clothe himself with flesh and blood in the sacred 
womb of the blessed Virgin, without the participation of man, is the 
small stone that came from the mountain without human aid. The 
prevailing characteristics of his person, of his relations, his appear- 
ance, his manner of teaching, his disciples; in a word, of every thing 
that relates to him, were, simplicity, poverty, and humility; which 
were so extreme, that they concealed from the eyes of the proud 
Jews the divine lustre of his miracles, ho\v shining soever it waA, 
and from the sight of the devil himself, penetrating and attentive aa 
he was, the evident proofs of his divinity. 

Notwithstanding that seeming weakness, and even meanness, 
Jesus Christ wiB certainly conquer the whole universe. It is 
under this idea thai a prophet represents him to us ; '^ He went forth 
conquering and to conquer. "| His work and mission are, '\to set 

pp a kingdora for his Father, which shall never be destroyed; and 
the kingdom which shall not be left to other people ;" like those oi 
which we have seen the history; << but it shall break in pieces and 
consume all these kingdoms, and it shall stand &r ever.' 

• Becloi. mil. a». fDn-U H3S. lApos-vLi 
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The poorer i^ranted to Jsfvs Cmutr, the founder of thte empire, 
IB without bounds, measure, or end. The kings, who glory to much 
in thek might, have nothing which approaches in the slightest de- 
gree to that of Jksus Christ. They do not reign over tne will of 
man, which is real dominion. Their subjects can think as thej 
please independently of them. There are an infinitude of particular 
actiohs done without their order, and which escape their knowledge 
as well as their power. Their designs often miscarry and come to 
nothing, even during their own lives. At least all their greatness 
vanishes and perishes with them. But with Jesus Christ it is quite 
otherwise. ^ All power is given unto him in heaven and in eartn.'*^ 
He exercises it pnncipally upon the hearts and minds of men« No- 
thing is done without his order or permission. Every thing is dis- 
posed by his wisdom and power. Every thing co-operates, directly 
or mdirectly, to th6 accomplishment of his designs. 

Whilst all things are in motion and fluctuate Upon earth; whilst 
states and empires pass away with incredible rapidity, and the 
human race, vainly employed with these outward appearances, are 
also drawn in by the same torrent, almost without perceiving it; 
there passes in secret jm order and disposition of things unknown 
and invisible, which, however, determines our fate to all eternity. 
The duration of ages has no other end than the formation of the 
company of the elect, which augments and tends daily towards per- 
fection. When it shall have received its final accomplishment by 
the death of the last of the elect, " Then cometh the end,f when 
Iesus Christ shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, even the 
Fathbr: when he shall have put down all rule, and all authority, 
and power." God grant that we may all have our share in that 
blessed kingdom, whose law is truth, whose King is love, and whose 
duration is eternity! HaiyFiaL 

M as. zzflil. 18L tlCor.zv.ll 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Chboitoloot is the knowledge of the just computatiofi of time. It 
shoe's to what year the events related in hi&tuiy are to be referred. 
The years used for measuring the duration of time are either Solar 
or Lunar. 

The Solar year is that space of time which elapses between one 
equinox and another of the same denomination the next vear : fiv 
instance, from ^he vernal equinox to the vernal equinox roUowing^ 
which ^contains 365 days, five hours, and forty-nine minutes. 

The Lunar year is composed of twelve Lunar months, each of 
which consists of twenty-mne days, twelve hours, and forty-four mi- 
nutes, that make in all 354 days, eight hours, and forty-eight minutes. • 

Both of these years are called Astronomical, to distinguish them 
from that in common use, which is termed Civil or PoliticaL 

Though all nations may not ag^e with one another in the manner 
of determining their years, some regelating them by the motion of the 
lun, and others by that of the moon, they, however,^enerally use the 
solar year in chronology. It seems at first, that as the lunar years are 
shorter tlian the .solar, that inequality should produce some error in 
chronological calculations, But it is to be observed, that the natiohs 
who used lunar years, added a certain number of intercalary days to 
makd them agree»wltli tiie solar: which makes them correspond wkH 
each other; or at least, if there be any difference, it may be neglected* 
when the question is only to determine the year in which a fact hap> 
pened. 

In Chronology there, are certain times distinguished by some great 
event, to which all the rest are referred. These Are called EpoekM^ 
from a Greek word,* which sigpiifies to stop, because we stop there 
to consider, as from a resting place, all that has happened before or 
after* and by that means to avoid anachronisms, that is to say, these 
errors which induce confusion of times. 

The choice of the events which are to serve as epochs, is arbitral^ t 
and a writer of histoiy may take such as best suit his plan. 

When we begin to compute years from one of these points disi*B> 
guished by a considerable event, the enumeration and series of such 
veazs is called an Era. There are.almu»^ as many erae as there lunre 
Deen different mftions. The principal, and uunse most in use, are tfcsit 
of the Creation of the World, of ihe Birth ofJenaa Chrisi^ of the O^m* 
piadM^ and of the Building of Borne. I made use only of the two ii|oat 
bmous, that is to say, that at the World, and that otJeav^ Christ, 

Eveiy body knows, that the (Mymfiiade derived their origin fii«a 
the Olympic games, which were celebrated in Peloponnesus, near th« 
eity of (Mympa. These games were so saleiB% that Greeoe nad« 
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t&em her epoch for computinglier years. By an Olympiad is meftnt 
the space of four years complete, which is the time that elapsed be- 
tween one celebration of the games and another. - The first used by 
chronologers begins, according to Usher, in the summer of tlie year 
of the world 3228, before Christ 776. When the time in which an 
event happened is reckoned by OlympiatUt authors say, the first, 
second, or tAird, &c. year of such an Olympiad: which being once 
known, it is easy to find the year of the world to which the same fact 
is to be referred: and in like manner, when the year of the world is 
known, it is easy to find that of the Olympiad which agrees with it. 

Rome was built, according to Varro's Chronology, in the year of 
the world o251, and the 753d before Jesus Christ. Cato dates the 
foundation of tliat city two years later, in the year of the worid 32^^39 
before Jesus Christ 751. I shall follow the opiniofi of tlie latter in 
my Roman history. The years reckoned from this epoch are called 
indifferently years of Rome, or years from the foundation of the city. 

The Julian period is also a famous era in chronology^ used princi- 
pally for reckoning the years before Christ. I am going to explain, 
HI a few words, wherein this period consists, and its use: but first I 
must give the reader an idea of the three cyclu of which it is com- 
posed. 

By the word eycUf is understood the revolution of a certun number 
of years. 

The Solar eyde is a term of twenty-eight years, which includes all 
the variations that the Sundays and days of the week admit: that is to 
say, at the end of twenty-eight years the first seven letters of the 
alphabet, which are used in the calendar for noting the day of the 
week, and which are called Dominical letters, return in the same 
order in which they were at first. To understand what I have now 
said, it must be observed, that if the year liad only fifty-two weeks, 
there would be no change in the order of the Dominical letters. But 
as it has a clay more, and two in leap-year, that produces some ra- 
riations, which ai*e all included in the space of twenty-eight years, of 
which the solar cycle consists. 

The Lunar eyw, called also the Golden Number, is the reyolution 
of nineteen years, at the end of which the moon returns, within an 
hour and a half, to the same point with the sun, and begins its luiia^ 
tions again in the same order as at first . We are indebted for the 
invention of this cycle to Meto, a famous Athenian astronomer. Be- 
fore the invention of the epacts, it was used for marking* the days of 
tlie new moon, in the calen'*.*f. , 

Besides these two cycten, chronologers admit a third also, called 
Jndiclu/n. This is a revolution of fifteen years, of. which the first ia 
called t\\e first indicUon, the second the second dndiction, and so on to 
the fifteenth, after which they begin again to count the first indiction, 
&c. 

The first tndiction is generally supposed to have begun three years 
before the birth of Christ. 

If these three cycles, that is to ^ay, 38. 19, and 15, are multiplied 
* yeach other, the product will be 7980, which is what is called th« 

"** tteriod. 
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One of tiie profperties of this period, i% to give the tiiree diaftdHv 
ntie cycles of each jfear, that is to say, the current yesir of each of tKe 
three, cycles : for example, every body knows that the vulg^ar era 
eommences at the year 4714 of the JulUm period. If that number be 
divided by 28, what remains* after the division shows the soUr cycle 
of that year. In the same manner the lunar cycle and the indiction 
may be found. It is demonstrated, that the three numbers which 
express these three etfcks cannot be found ag^ain in the same ord^ in 
any other year of the Julian period. It is the same in respect to tlie 
cycles of other years. 

If we trace this period back to its first year, that is to say, to the 
year when the three cycles, of which it is composed, began, we shall 
find it precede the creation of the world 710 years: suppojiing the 
creation to precede .the vulgar era only .4004 years. 
^ This period is called Julian^ because it is made to agree with the 
years of Julius Cxsar. Scaliger invented it to reconcile the systems 
that divided chronologcrs concerning Uie length of time elapsed since 
the beginning of the world. There are some who believe that only 
4004 yeara of the world are to be reckoned before Jesxu Christ, Others 
give more extent to that space, and augment the number of years of 
which it consists. These variations disappear when tlie Julian period 
is used, for eveiy body agrees in respect to the year in which that 
began, and there is nobody who does not allow, that the first year of 
the vulgar era falls in with the 4714th of that period. Thus' in the 
Julian period there are two fixed points, which unite all systems, and 
reconcile all chronologers. 

It is easy to find the year of the Julian period, that answers to any 
year whatsoever of the vulgar era of the world. For as the beginning 
of the Julian period precedes that era 710 years, by adding that num- 
ber to the year proposed of the era of the world, we have the yeair of 
tile Julian period that answers to it. For instance, we know that the 
battle of Arbela was fought in the year of the world 3673. If to that 
number we add 710, it will be 4383, which number expresses the year 
of the Julian period to which the battle of Arbela is to be refen'cd. 

The reader kirows that hitherto I have not entered into chronologi- 
cal discussions, and undoubtedly does not expect tliat I should do so 
now. I shall generally follow Usher, whom 1 liave chosen for my guide 
m tliis subject. 
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«04 



Assyrians. 



Nimrod, founder of Uie firet empire of Uie Aasjrnaus. 
Ninus, the son of Niiurod. , 

Semiramis.-' Slie' reigned forty-two yeanu 
Ninyas. 

The hlBttxy of the succeSBora of Ninyas for. thirty generattew, except 
of Phui and Sardanapalus, is unknown. ___«——-— 



♦ I say, what remains, and not the quotient, as some autliora do ; tbr Uie quotient 
expressr* the number of eyeltt, elapsed since tlie beginninf of tte pcnoo, and WJ4I 

ftm^p*,,' »«w»t. .♦-" <t •- -• ,.■ -fi- — ^t.-«>..*_«« m^tho eurruiA cyvikk 
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ATM. 



181o 



1915 
id30 



A. C. 



2188 



9IM9 

a084 
1990 



2148 


law 


2179 


1325 


2S76 


1728 


22i)8 


1706 


24S7 


1577 


2448 


1556 


2483 


1518 


2494 


1510 


2513 


1491 



2530 

2547 

2628 
2710 

2790 
9800 



1474 

1457 

1376 
1294 

1284 
1904 



IBS 



vrr. 



Gkbvcb. 



^i 



Men<M or Mmfm, fint king of 

rpL 

usiria. 
Oaymandiai, 
UcboreuA. 
Moerii. 






The Shepherd-klnn seize Lower 
Egypt. They reign 260 yean. 

Abraham enters Egypt, where Sa- 
rah ia in grem danger u«n on^ of 
the ShefAerd-kingi. 



lyoa. 



Thethmnsis expels the Shepherd 
icings, and reigns in Lower Egypt. 

Joseph is canied into Egypt, and 
sold to Poti{)har. 

Jacob goes into Egypt with bis 
family. 

Rameses-Miamiim h^ns to reign 
in Egypt. He persecutes the Israel- 
ites. 

CecrofM conducts a colony from 
Egypt, and founds tlie kingdom of 
Athens. 



Foundation of the kfaigdosi of Ar 
gos^ Dehige of Ogygea in Attica. 



Amenophis, the eldest son of Ra 
meses, succeeds him. . 

The Israelites quit Egypt Ame- 
nophis is swallowed up in the Red 
Sea. Sesostris his son succeeds Itim. 
He divides Egypt into thirty nomcis, 
or districts, renders Etiiiopia tribu- 
tary, conquers Asia, ami suhjects the 
Seyttiians as far as^the Tanais. On 
his return into Egypt he lulls liimself, 
after a reign of & years. 



Foundation of the kingdom of 
Athens by Cecrops. He in^tutes 
tlie Areopagi^. 

Under Cranaus, successor of Ce- 
crops, happens Deucalion's flood. 

Foundation of the kingdom of 
Lacedsmonia, of which Leiex is the 
first Iting. 



Pheron succeedi Sesostrls. 



Pnitnia. In Iris i«i|ii Paris fe 
dtiven into Egypt on hb Mtuzn to 
Troy with Holeii. 

RhampsinH. — — — Cheopa.— — - 



Danaos, brother of Sesostris, leaves 
E^pt, and retires into tlie Pelopon- 
nesus, where he makes himself mas- 
ter of Argos. 

Perseus, the fifth of Danau^s suc- 
cessors, having unfortunately killed 
his grandfather, abandons Aigoe, 
and founds the kingdom of Mycene 

Sisyphus, the son of .^Bolus, makes 
himself master of Corinth. 

The descendants of Sisyphps are 
driven out of Corinth by tJie Hera- 
clidae. 

^gcus, tbe son of Pandion, king 
of Attica. The expedition of tbe 
Argonauts Is dated in the rdign of 
this prince. 

The HeracHda make thei 
masters of Peloponnemia; flom 
whence they are obUged to 
soon after. 
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A. C. 



b«y]fT. 



UaBBOB. 



S930 
2900 



9934 
2949 
2991 

^m 

3033 
3U63 



Chqjrfirem.-^— — MyeerinuK. ^^^ 
A^ychis. 

Tbe dz preeedSng retena wera 170 
yam ii^d«ration; but u to haid to 
' Qtfaeleoi^ofeacliofibeinlB 



3120 
3160 

3210 

35^ 






mi 



1104 



1070 

1055 

1013 
978 

971 
941 



884 

844 

794 

776 



771 
767 



747 
743 



Phanioli king of Egypt glvei bis 
daughter in marriage to jdolomon. 

S^ac, otherwiae called Seaon- 
chto. It was wttb liini that Jero- 
boam took refuge. 

Sesac marches against Jerusalem, 
and conqners Judea. 

Zara kin^ of Egypt makes war 
with Asa kmg of Juuah. 

Ansrsis. In his reign, Sabacus, 
king of Ethiopia, makes himaelt 
master of Egyut, reigns there fifty 
years; after which be retiree, aud 
leaves the kingdom to Anysis. 



Troy takao 1^ the Greeks 

The Heraclide re*enter Petopou 
nesus, and seize Bparta, wliere th* 
two brothers, Eurysltieoes and Pro 
cites reign together. 

Institution of the Arclionf a 
Athesa. Medon, tlw son of Codrus 
to tlie drsL 

Cadmus builds tm city of Thebes 

id makes it tiie seat of hto 0ov«m 
meot. 



/return to the chronology of the ^ssyrtane, which I discontinuod^ be- 
cause from Ji'ingoB down to this time^ nothing is knotcn of their history. 



Lycni(i«< 

Homer. Heslod Bved about tht 

same time. 

Caranus founds tbe kingdom o^ 
Macedonia. 

Begijining of tbe common era of 
the Olympiads. 



Assyrians. 



Phul. Thto to tbe Idiig of Nineveh, who repented upon Jonah't 
preaching. 

Sardanapalus, the lasting of tlie first empire of the Assyrians. Aftci 
a reign of twen^ yean, he bums liimseif in kia palace. 

The first empire of the v\sayrianB, which ended at the death of Sar- 
danapalus, iiad subsisted more than MtW yeara. Out of its ruins threi 
others were fonned; that of the Assyrians o^ Babylon ; tliat of the As- 
syrians of Nineveh, and that of the Medes. 



Egypt. | Grkeck. I Ba.bylon. 



Ffist 
between 
theMesse- 
nians apd^ 
Lacede- 
monians. 
It continues 
20 years. 



lieiesis, 
or Nabo- 



nassar. 
waiiThe Scrip 
ture calls 
Him Bala- 
dan. 



NlNKVSri. I AlKDlA. I iiiUlA. 



'I'lgSath 
Pileser. In 
the eigiitb 
year of hiii 
reign he 
aids Ahaz, 
king of Ju- 
dali, and 
makes 
himself 
master of 
Syria, and 



Arbacff] 
exercises 
the sove- 
reipn an- 
tliority 
over the 
Medes, 
without ta- 
king upon 
him the ti 
Ue of kinj>. 



The He 
raciids 
\Hfm csuA 
hf king- 
tl.nn of 
l.yciia 5(K> 
years. .-\r- 
70U was 
tbe first 
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€HROK(MA>GICAL TABLS. 



A.M 



asdo 



A.C. 



736 



135 

79« 

7ia 



fioTrr. 



718 
717 



Sflibon. 
He reigned 



Grskcc. 



HaBYIpON. 



«. 



Andillo* 
chuSiUw 
fauioui 



UyMtn. puet 



Merodttcb 
Baladan. 
BeBemam-ldak. 
beamdorelo 
Uuxckiali, 
tooonsraiu 
late hFin 
upon the re 
covery of 
hifl health. 
Nothing is 
known of 
the other 
Itlnfi-who 
r^nedin 
Babylaa. 



of parr of 
Um king 
dnni or Ju- 



Jiiiiticrictt. 



idKou. I iyibix. 



33U6 



3319 



Xl!23 
33M 



3337 



681 
680 



710 

703 

706 Tbanot 
reignelS 
jrean. 

Anarchy 

twoyeaia 

in Egypt 

Twelve of 

684 lUieprinci- 
ml iordt of 
jSgypt aeize 
thekliup- 
doni,or 
which eaeh 



677 
670 




8«D0Qd 

war be- 
tween the 
Lacedsnio- 
niantand 



governs a 
part with 
equal aii> 
thority. 

PHunml- 
dcus, oneof 
tliel3klQa, 
defeats the 
mherll, 



niaiiB:14 



Satam»- 
nasnr. in 
the eighth 
year of his 
reign lie 
look Sama- 
ria, and^ 
carried 
away the 
people into 
captivity. 

Senna* 
cherib. In 
thefitUi 
year of bis 
reign be 
makes war 
against Ue- 
x^iah. 
kfngof Jtt^ 
dab. 

An angel 
destroys hi.« 
army at the 
time he is 
berioging 
Jerusalem. 

On hb re- 
turn to bis 
kingdom, 
he 1b killed 
by his own 
children. 

Asarhad- 



Dejoeai* 
causes him- 
wlftobe 
dectavod 
king of the 
Medei. 



Asarhad- 
don unites 
the empire 
of Babyton 
with that of 
Nineveh. 

Asarhad-I 
don carries 
the re- 
mains of 
the kinr 
dom of Is- 
ael into 
Aayria 
The same 
year he 
pilpMa- 



idng. He 
bezant) 
rei^ in tbt 
year of the 
world 3781 
The bJdUM}- 
af lOB suc- 
ceaeorsii 
iitdeknoiva 
bcfove Can- 
daiites. 
Caodaules 
[A. C. TiS.] 

^Ctygm. 

He puts 
Candau]» 
io death, 
and reisiw 
inlilasteatl. 



Death of 
Qygea. 
Ardys b» 

SUQSUC* 

ceedshlm. 
In hit rcHso 
of 49yeari, 
the Cimnic- 
riaas madf 
ttaenaehres 
masters uf 
Sardb. 



J 



CHRONOLOGICAL TABI^C 



isr 



A xy 



3335 
334r 



Kvkea Azt.v 
basaitck ft 
siege of ^ 
yepui. 



GUKKCK. J BaBVLUM. 



(»7 






3356 
33M 
3%9 
3373 
3378 



3380 
3385 
3388 



3397 



3699 



648 
640 
635 
631 
626 



634 
619 
616 



607 



006 



lyrtuB, ft 

lioet, who 
excelled in 
ceiebraUng 
luliiiary 
virtue. 

Thalesol 
Miletus, 
fouiMler of 
tiie Ionic 
■eec 



Nechfto. 
lo the 7th 
year of his 
reifii he de- 
featBthe 
king of Afl- 
lyria, and 
seizes part 
of his do- 
minions. 
He reigned 
I6 7ears. 



I 



SaoHductiiu, or Nabu- 
chodoiMisor 1. Themh 
year vf iiis leigQ he de- 
feats PhraorteSf Idng of 
the Meiles, «nd 
Kcbatana. Ii was after 
Utid exnedition that he 
made Holophemes be- 
siege BeUiuUft. 

Death of Nftbudmdo- 
nosor. Saracus, called 
abo ChynalftJanos, sue 
ceedi^i him. 

Nahopola*sar*8 revolt 
against Baracus. Ii«* 
maJcc« himself masterof 
f BftbykMi. 



Draco, Ic- 
irislatorof 
Atliena. 



AiiNKvsa. 



noMehin 
chains, and 
carries liiii 
to Fabvlon 



Babylon ft, Ninkveh. 



Death Of 

Dejoces. 
Phrauftes 
nrke^sucoecds 
him. 



Dcstniction of Nine- 
veh. From thenceforth 
Babykni was the capital 
of the Assyrian empire 



Babylon. 



Nabopolassar asBociates 
his son NabuchodonoBor 
in the empire, and 
him at tis head of an 
army to reconqaer the 
countries talcen fiomhim 
by Mechao. 



Jerusalem tftken by 
Nabudiodonneor. He 
tranifiportB a great niim 
ber uf Jews to Babylon, 
and amongst them tlie 
prophet Daniel. 

The Gapfivlty begtw 



Mkoia. 



Phmortee 

perblira at 
ilie siti^e ol 
ANinev«>h, 
witb|iartof 
liis army. 
C) cUares 
ijis son suc- 
i:«eds biiu. 
Tiie second 
year of his 
reign he 
brats tifti 
AssyiianM, 
ojid attactoi 
Nineveii, 
tho siife of 
• wtiich he ^ 
obliged to 
abatidou by 
a sudden 
irruption of 
ll»e Scy- 
thians into 
his do- 
minions. 



Cyajtarps 
joins his 
threes with 
thoseofNa- 
bopolassar, 
takes Nine- 
veh, and 
puts Sam- 
sendslciis it;- king 
to death. 



Lyola. 



Sadyattea 
He forms 
the siege of 
Miletus in 
Uie lOth 
year of hia 
reign. 



Alyattes. 

He con- 
tinues the 
siege of Mi^ 
Ictus, which 
had been 
carried on 
six years by 
liis fkther, 
and puis an 
end to it six 
years after, 
by conclud- 
ing a peace 
with the l»e- 
neged. In 
the same 
princess 
reign there 
wsBft war 



TOX«. Vllf. 
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€HBOKOLOGICAL TABLS. 



A« M. 



asdo 

33RS 



3388 
39B7 



A.C. 



736 



135 

7ia 



718 
717 



BOTTT. 



Sethon. 
He reigned 
14 yean. 



GRSKCC. HaBYLOR. iNlMKVKU 



3394 

SUM 



3319 

3:«23 
3334 



3337 
3334. 



710 

703 
706 



685 
684 
J581 
680 



077 
670 



Tbanca 
re^lB 
jrean. 

Anarcby 
two yean 
in Egypt 

Twelve of 
the prind- 

I iordt of 

jypt Kize 
the Ktoc- 
dom, of 
which eaeh 
governs • 
part with 
equal au- 
thority. 

Ptemml- 
dciis, one of 
theiaidiin, 
defeats the 
mherll, 
and n- 
maintsole 
of 



Afchllo- 
chus, the 
fainoufl 
puet 



Merodach 
iBaladan. 
IHeseatam- 
baflMMloreto 
Uezektah, 
to congratu- 
late him 
upon the re- 
covery of 
hia health, 
Notliing is 
known of 
the other 
kin^-who 
reigned in 



of pair of 
the king 
of 



nians: U 
yean. 



Second 
war be- 
tween the 
LacedKuio- 
niaiiaand 



d<Hn 
dah. 



Ju 



Salama- 
nasar. In 
the dghth 
yearot'liis 
reign he 
took Sama- 
ria, an<K« 
carried 
away the 
people into 
captivity. 

Benna* 
cherib. In 
the fifth 
year of his 
reifnbe 
makes War 
against He- 
zekiah. 
king of Ju- 
dah. 

An angel 
destroys hi 
army at the 
time he is 
berieging 
Jerusalem. 

On his re- 
turn to bis 
kingdom, 
he fa killed 
by his own 
children. 

Asarhad- 



illCOUL. 



LtTfltlX. 



Asarhad- 
don unites 
the empire 
nf Babylon 
with that of 
Nineveh. 

Asarhad- 
don carries 
there- 
mains of 
the kii^p- 
dom of b- 
-ael into 
Assyria 
The same 
year be 
IHitp i^ta- 



king. He 
bs^an ta 
reign in tht 
year of the 
world 2781 
The history 
of his suc- 
cessors is 
iltileknotvn 
bcfove Csm- 
dauies. 
Caruiaules 
[A. C. 735. J 

• 

(Jyges. 

He puts 
Cattdaules 
to death,' 
and retgoi 
iahlssteatl. 



DeJoeM* 

causes him- 
"elf to be 
declared 
king of the 
Medes. 



Death of 
Gyges. 

Ard\'s hif 
son suc- 
ceeds him. 
In hii rei^n 
r»f 49 years, 
the CiauiMs 
rtaiis madf 
themselves 
mastenof 
Sardif. 



CHRONOLOGICAL TABI^C 



:5r 



3335 fiOB 



mr 



A H[\ «: \ ksVftT. 



1 



Gkkkck. 



aitek ft 
lege of ^ 



3356 
3364 
3369 
3373 
3?:8 



<(57 



6«j 
640 
635 
631 



Babvlum. 



MlNKVKa. 



namehlD 
chains, and 
uarri«0 Mm 
to Fahvlon 



RaBVLUN &, NlNKVKH. 



Mkoia. 



LvoiA. 



him. 



SaoHducbiu, or Nabu- 
chodonaaorL Theliith Death or 
year of hia reign he de- Dejoct.'*. 
feats PhraorteB, king 4>( Phrauries 
the Medea, «n<l nrkeK succeuk 
Kcbatana. It wm after 
Mm exnedition that he 
made Holophemei be- 
sittffe Beiiiuiia. 

Death of Nabudmdo- 
I'yitaa, a noaor. SaraciMf called 
•-- abo ChynalaJanua, sue 
ceediHi him. 

Nahopolaasar's revolt 
against Saraciw. He 
makes himself laasier of 



|toet, who 
excelled in 
cdcbratiiig 
niiiitary 
virtue. 



ThalesofBftbykMi. 
Miletus, 
founder of 
the ionic 
sea 



3380 
3385 
338B 



3397 



634 
619 
616 



607 



3898 



006 



Nechao. 
In the 7th 
year of hia 
reign he de- 
feats the 
king of As- 
syria, and 
seizes part 
of his do- 
minions. 
He reigned 
16 years. 



Draco, \e- 
Ipri^lator of 
Athena. 



Vol. ?ui. 



Destruction of Nine- 
veh. Prom thencefortb 
Babylon was the capital 
ofthe Assyrian empire 



Babylon. 



PhraortCb 
perishe» at 
tlie siei^e ot 
Ninev«?h, 
with|iartof 
his army. 
C> cuares 
iiis son sue 
cveds biin. 
The second 
year of his 
reign he 
beau tiie 
Assyiiamt, 
and attackii 
^'inev«:)l, 
tJio eitige of 
which he [f 
ubtiged to 
abandon by 
ajiudden 
irrupiioi) of 
the Scy- 
thians into 
hisdo- 
uiiiiions. 



Sadyatlea 
He form* 
the siege of 
Miletus in 
ilie Kith 
yearofbia 
reign. 



Cyajcares 
joins his 
threes with 
ilioseofNa- 
bopolatisar, 
takes Nine- 
veh, and 
puts Sam- 
king 
to death. 



Nabopolasnar associates 
his son Nabuchodonosor 
in the empire, and sendsjcus it; 
him at tHfe bead of an 
army to reconquer tlie 
countries taken fiom him 
by Nechao. 

Jerusalem taken by 
Nabucliodonosor. He 
tram^rts a great num- 
ber of Jews to Babylon, 
and amongst tbem tlie 
prophet Daniel. 

ThcGaptivjt^l^Jw 



Alyattea. 

He con- 
tinues the 
siege of Mi^ 
Ictus, which 
had been 
carried on 
six years by 
his fktber, 
and puis an 
end to h six 
yeais after, 
by conclud- 
ing a peace 
with the be- 
sieged, la 
tlie same 
princess 
reign there 
WHS a war 
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A.N. 



3TJ9 
J400 



3404 



3105 

3409 
3410 



un 



3410 



3430 



A. C. 



(WTi 
604 



roi 

6U0 



599 

595 
501 



3433 



3434 

3435 
3440 



14 « 
.1414 



593 



sua 



SJA 



572 



570 



5<» 
564 



5^2 
560 



P«aminU 
Biz yean. 



EOYPT. 



Apries. He 
makes bim 
self inosterl 
of Sidun, ill 
the 1st year 
of his reign 
Zedekiah, 
Ifing of Ju- 
dah, makes 
an alliance 
with ttie 
king of 
E^gypt, con 
Lrary to tlie 
advice of 
the prophet 
Jeremiah. 

Unfortu- 
nate expe- 
dition of 
Apries into 
Libya. 

Amaais 
revolts 
against 
Apries. 

Nabn- 
cbodonosor 
sMbjects 
Egypt, and 
connnm 
Amasis in 
the throne. 



Apries 
dies in the 
'2.>thyear(^ 
his reign. 

Amasis 
reigns after 
hiro in 
peace. 



Grckce. 



Solon. 
The seven 
sages of 
Greece 
lived about 
this time. 

Atoeus, 
fVom whom 
the Alcaic 
verses take 
tlieir name 

Sappho, 
at the same 
time. 



bABYLON. 



from his carrying away 
Uje Jews to Babylon. 

Death of Nabopolas- 
^ar. His son Nabucho- 
donosor II. succeeds him 
in all his domiaions 

Nabuchodono9or*s fint 
dream interpreted by 
Daniel. 



Nabuchodonosnr*B 
lieutenants, afier having 
ravaged Judea, block- 
ade Jerusalem, and put 
king Jehoiakini to death. 
Alw'Jt the end of th( 
same year, Nabuchodo- 
nosor repairs in person 
to Jerusalem, makee 
himself master of it, and 
appoints Zedekiah king 
instead of Jchoiacliin, 
wnom be carries into 
captivity. 

Nabuchodonosor de 
stroys .Jerusalem, and 
carries away Zedekiah 
captive to Babylon. At 
his return into his d(i 
minions, he causes the 
three young Hebrews to 
be thrown into the fur- 
nace. 



Aftyages, 
the son ot 
Cyaxares, 
gives Ilia 
daughter in 
marriage to 
Cambyses, 
king of 
Persia. 

Birth of 
Cyrus. 

Death of 
Cyaxares. 

As^fages 
his son suc- 
ceeds him. 
lie reigns 35 
years.* 



Nabuchodonosor 
makes himself master of 
Tyre, after a siege of 13 
years. He did not march 
against Egypt tiU after 
tiiis expedition. 

Nabttcliodonosor's se- 
cond dream interpreted 
liy Daiiiel. 

Nabuchodonosor re- 
duced to ti<e condition 
Thespis of beasts during seven 

reforms yeara; after w^iich he 

tragedy. rnigns again one year. 

Pythagoras Bvii-Merodach his son 

lived about succeeds him. He reigns 

this tipe. only % years. 

Siroonides, Neriglissor. He makes Death of 

thecelelMrat' great preparations for Astyages 

ed poet, war aealnst tlie Medes, Cvaxares 

mmmmm^ammmmmmmummmmmmmmmamm 



Media. 



between 
ihe Medes 
and Lydi- 
tus, wiiich 
was teriui- 
iiated by tJie 
marriage ot 
Cyaxares 
with Arye- 
nla tlie 
daughter of 
.■iiyattes 



Cyrus goep 
for the ftrsr 
time into 
Media, to 
see his 
graiidfathcr 
Astyages. 
He remains 
Uiree yeare 
with bim. 



IjYdia. 



CroBsus. 
iGsop liv«^ 
in his rciKo, 
and was in 
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A. IL A. C. 



Eovrr. 



3445 



55» 



3447 



557 



uViO 



536 



3449 
3456 



555 
548 
544 



3464 
3406 



540 
538 



»68 



530 



3468 



536 



_ • 



Gkkkcx. 



and calli in Cramii to 
biiaid. 



Pislitm- 

tus makes 
Iiimself 
master of 
AUieitt. 



Hipponax, 
author of 
the verse 
Season. 
Fleraclitus, 
chief of the 
sect which 
bears his 
name. 

Birth of 
.A!achylu8. 
Oteaiphon, 
or Chersi- 
phron, a 
c^ebrated 
architect, 
famous es- 
pecially for 
buildii^ the 
temple of 
niana<tf 
CpbesiMU 



Badylom. 



Mkou. 



Bucce«fda 
hini,knowii 
i hi Scripture 
ander the 
name of 
Darius the 
Mede. 

Cyrus re- 
turns into 
Media for 
the second 
time, in or- 
der to assist 
his uncle in 
the war 
with the 
Babyloni- 
ans—Ex- 
pedition of 
Cyrus 

against the 
king of Ar- 
menia. 

Cyaxares 
and Cyrus 
defeat the 
Babyloni- 
ans in a 
threat bottle, 
n which 
Nerigtissor 
is slain. 

About thrs 
time the 
mafriage of 
Cyrus with 
the daugh- 
ter of his 
uncle (^y- 
Rxares nlay 
l>e dated. 



Labynit is killed at tb^ Cyrus 

taking of Babylon. The makes him- 

death of that prince puts self master 

an end to the Babylonian of Babylon 



Laborasoarcbod. He 
reigns only 9 oMntbt. 



Labynit, called in 
Scripture, BeUiazzar. 



empire, which is united 
with that of tlie Medes. 



Death of 
CyaAares. 



LlDtA. 



his court ai 
the same 
time with 
Solou. < 



CnESOa 
flics t>efore 
Cyrus. 



Battle of 
Thyuibra 
l)ctween 
Crorsus and 
Cyrus, Col- 
lowed l.y 
the lJikin«! 
uf Sard IP by 
the latter. 
End of the 
kingdom of 
Lyma. 



Pkrsian Empire. 



^fter the dentJi of Cyaxareg and CambyseSs Cy- 
rusj V)ho fueceisded both in their doininions, 
united the empire of the Medes tcith those of th* 
Babylonians and Persians; and of the tkret 
formed afourth^iinder the name of the Empire 
of the Persians J which subsisted 206 years. 



Empirs mr ths Pkrsia.n3. 



Cyrus. The first year of his reign be permits 
the Jews to return into Judea. 



tea 
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A. M. A. C. 



3Mtf 



3573 
3574 

3575 
3570 

3:^ 



3S8Q 



3583 



35S4 
3568 

3580 



3500 
3593 

3595 

3538 
3500 



435 



431 
430 

423 
433 

435 



494 






3600 



491 



490 
416 

415 



414 
411 



400 



406 



405 



FKKtflAN* AND UKklCK.4. 



404 



War between the CoHnthiaiw and the people of Corcixa. Tbe AUie- 
niAiia eiigMne in It in I'aTour ufltu Corey naiu. TIm; lahabuaaiM of Poti 
diiia declare on the tide itf Corintli ajfaiiuit Aibcns. Alcibiadea bqjios u, 
appitar In tJiie war, wbicti occaiuoiis UiaLof Pektponnesua. 

tjcopaa, architect and acuiptur. 

Beginning of the PeloponueHian war. It conthiuei 97 yearn 

A terrible plague ragea in Aitica. The physician Hippocrtea ^Balin 
gulches himaelf by hia eztra4)rdiuafy care ol' the sick. 

Death of PericJee. 

The Lacedtcmouians beaiege Platiec. 

Plato, founder of the ancient academy. 

Doatii of Artaxerzea. Xeried hu <iun Mxceeeds him. Me reigm only 
forty-live dayi. 

Soffdiaiiua puts Xerxce to death^ and causes himself to be acknowledged 
king In his stead. His reign continues only six months. 

Ckhui, known under the name of Datius J<iothLw, rids himself of Sog- 
dianua, and succeeds him. 

The Atlieniansi under NiellLs, make themselves masters of Cytiiera. 

Tbu^'dides is Inuiished by uie AUieniaMs, whuue army iie comiuauded 
fur haviT*.' suffered Amphlpolis to be taken. 

PoiygntiiuB, famed particularly for his painting in' the portico called 

rioix/AJi at Athens, In wliich he represented the principal events of thu 
Trujan war. 

Treaty of peace concluded, by tlie applicatiun of Nicias, between the 
Laoedasmonians and Athcniaiw, in lite tenth year from Uie beginning o( 
the Peioptinuesian war. Alcibiades, by an imiiusture, occasions its being 
broken the following year. 

Th« lianislunent of Hyperbolus puts an end to the Ossfracism. 

Alcibiades engages the Athenians to assist the peoiile of Egesta against 
tbe Syracusans. 

AlcibiadoB, one of the generals sent to Sicily by the Athenians, is re 
called to Athens to answer acciisaiions against him. Ue flies to Sparta, 
and is condemned for contumacy. 

Pisutlmes, governor of Syria, revolts against Darius. The Egyptians 
do the same, and choose Auiyrtieus for their king, wlio reigns six yrars. 

Aldbiados, to avoid tlie envy his great actions bad drawn upon bim at 
Sparta, throws himself into the arms ol' Tissapherues, one of Uie idiig of 
Persia's satra|ML Tlie Lacedemonians, by tlie help of Tissapheruea, con* 
elude a treaty of alliance witli tlie king of Peisia. 

Alcibiades Is recalled to AUiens. Uis relnru occasions the abolition of 
the Four Hundred, who had ticen invested with supn:me aiithorinr. 

Darius Qivcs Cyrus, his yuiutgest sou, the governiueut in rliief of all the 
prnvinciw of Asi.i Minor. 

Ly^imiider is piuccd at the head of the I^iaceiluinionians. He defeat** Uk 
Athenians near hiptiesus. In consequence of that dclual, Alcibiades v 
deposed, and ten generals are imuiinated to succeed litui. I 

Calllcratidaa gets the coiniuaud of tbe army in tlie room of Lysander, 
from whom the Itacedaemonians had taken it. Ue is killed in a iM,a-lig!>t 
nearthe ArginnsB. 

Lysander is restored to tlie command of the LaceitiRinoiiian army. He 
gaiuji a ftunnus victory over the iXthoiiiaiui at i£^UE«potamosb 

Cooon, wiio coinmanded tiie Aiheoian forces, retires after bb dcfeai 
to Fvagoras, king of Cyiirus. 

LySb'Hler makes himself master of Athens, changes the form of tlie go- 
varnmank, and asiabliabes thirty Arcboos, commonly called Mm tlmty 
tyranta. 

End of the Pelr*Doanesian war. 

Death of Darius Nnthus Aiaaces his ton succee<>i him, «nd takes tbe 
name of Artaxerxes Mnemon. 

Cyrua the younger Inten'b to aasaadaate hb brother Artaxerxes. Hh 
desiga being discovered, tan is Mnl back to the maritime froviMee, oi 
which be was goremor. 

Interview of Cyras the yooBRar and Lynnder «i Sasdis. 

Thrasfbulin exp el i the tyrantaof Athenit *od m nstaWishra la nhnfty 
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1a.m. 

3GQ2 
2m 



3604 

.1606 
3607 

3609 



3610 



3617 
3618 

3630 

2m 

3029 

38»6 

3827 

3S3 



2m 
3634 

363S 



3641 
»4i 

3644 



A. U. 



403 
401 



400 

396 

385 



304 



.883 
386 

393 
382 

37H 

m 

375 



r4 

370 



363 
3CS 

too 



PBHaiAMS AH1> GRKKAtf. 



CyrM Uie youiiger prerwoi for a wm with hif broclMr A rtazen«. 
Defeat and deatli of C'yriM the jrouiwer at Ciuaajca, roUowiid by Hm n. 

treat of tlie Ten TlNNMaud. 
Death of SocfaiM. 

Lacedaeoion declaiet war agaimt Tinaphcnwi and Pbamabama 
BegSnntog of Amyntas. king of Macedonia, fluher of Philip^ 
Agesilaua is elected king of Sparta. The year fbUowiiig be goca tr> 

Africa, to the aid of the Greefca settled there, 
hyander quarrels with Ageailaiie, and undertakes to diaiwe the otdei 

of the sttCGenoon to the throne. 
The army of Tissatibefnea is deftsied near Bardls by AgesUaua 
Thebes, Argos, and Corinlh, enter into a league against Lacedamon, 

at the snlKitation of the Penians. Athens enters hito the sanie league 

mon aAer. Aflesilaiii liiecatted by the Ephoii to the wsirtanftt oThb 

country. * 

The fleet of the Laeedemoniana Is deftated near Cnldos by Pliamaba- 
Btts, and Conon tiM Athenian, who eomn ended that of the Persians and 

(Greeks. AgesUaus defeat* UteTliebansahnost at the same Ume. hi the 
plains of Corobea. 

Conon rebuilds the waits of Athens. 

Peace, shameful to the Gieeks, conchidea wUh the Pteriam by Amal- 
cidas the Lacedemonian. 

Artaxeraes attacks Evagoras, Ung of Cyprus, with aU bis fortes, and 
gains a signal victory over him. \ 

U ifl followed by the siege of Salaask, which k terminated by a treat) 
of peace. 

Expedition of Artazcrzes against the Cadnslana 

Birtii of Aristotle, founder of the Peripatetics. 

The Lacedemonians deelare war aninst the d^ of Olynthua. 

Birth of Philip, king of Macedon. 

Phcbidas^ on his way to the siege of Otynthus, at tMs head of part of 
the anny of the .l.ar.edrninwians, makes hima^U' master of tlw citadd of 
Tbelies. 

Birth of DemoatheneL 

Petopidas, at the head of the leslef the exiles, killi the tyrant of Thebes, 
and retakes tiie ciiadeL 

Artaxerzes Mneuion nndertakea to reduce Egypt, which had thrown 
off his yoke for some yeam Ue employs above two years m making pre- 
paratif^mA for that war. * 

Death of Amyntas, king of Macedonia. Alexander bis eldest son sue 
cecds him. Ue reigns only two years. Perdiccas ascendb the throne next, 
aiid reigns 14 years. 

Dea(h of Evagoras, king of Cyprua NIoocles his son succeeds him. 

Battle of Leuctra, hi which the Thebans, under Epaminondas and Pt- 
io^kiwi, defeat the Lacedemonians. 

Expedition of Pelopidas against Alexander, tyrant of Phere. He goes 
t6 Macedonia, to terminate the didbrcnces between Pennccafi ard Ptok- 
my, son of Amyntas eoncerning the crown. He' canries Philip with hini 
ui Thebt« as a hoatage. He is kiiled hi a bauh; which he fights with tb« 
tyrant of Pliers. 

Battle of Mantinea. Epaarinondas Is killed fai It, alter having secured* 
t!ie victory to the Thebans. ^ 

The Lacedemoaiaas send Agesflaos to aid Tachos, king of Efiypt, 
against Artazerxes. Ue dethrones Tachos, and give* the crown to Kec 
tanebtts.' He dies m> his return Ann that ezfiedition. 

Death of Artaxerxes Mneanon. Ochus bis son succeeds him. 

Pbiliprascends the throne of Macedonia. Ue makes a captious pact 
with the AtheniaiM. r r -r^ 



3640 



IpA«m king* I shall gn>€ aft0r that of JlUzam49r'» Hntet-tti&ra, f^kaH 
mm»z H to tkattftk* PmrtHsnSf and ofAtkhiff**/ Ftntua. 



Wir of the aDiea with the Athenians. 
Philip berieges and takes Ami^ipolia. 



It cmitinned three years. 
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3618 



3850 
3S01 

3653 
38U 
3656 

3653 
3SS3 
3665 
3636 



A. C 
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3j6 
355 



354 
353 
35a 

351 

350 

348 

316 

343 

339 

333 



3307 
3068 

3669 
3670 
3371 

3672 



337 



3% 



335 



334 



3^3 



332 



3073 
3674 



331 
330 



3975 



S1E> 



Revolt of Anabasus against Octaua king of Fenua. 

BirUi of Alexander the Great. 

Deniofiibenes appears in public for the fint time, and escourages the 
Athenians, who were alarmed by the prepvationa for war ntaiSag by 
the king of Pensia. 

Beginning of the sacred war. 

Deatli of Mausolus, king of Carta. 

Philip makes Itimself master of the city of MeChone. 

Artemisia, widow of Maumlus^ whom she had succeeded, takes Rhodes. 

Philip attempts to seize Tbermopyle in vain. 

Succeiisiul expedition of Ochus against Phosnicia, Cyprus, and aAer-{ 
wardii Egypt S 

Nectauebus, the last king of Egypt of the Egyptian race, Is obliged tn 
fly into Ethiopia, from whence ho never returns. 

Death of Plaio. 

PhUip makes hiniseif master of Olynthus. 

Philip seizes Thermopy he, and part of Phocis. He causes himself to be 
admitted into the number of the^mphictyona. 

Oration of Demoetlieuei concerning the Cliersonestis, in favour of 
Oiopithies. 

The Athenians send idd under Phocion to the cities of Perintfius and 
Byzantium, besieged by Philip. That prince is obliged to raise the sic^c. 

Piulip is deciar^ generalissimo of the Greeks in the council of the Aui 
phictyons. He makes himself master of Eiataea. 

Battle of Cberuniea, wherein Philip defeats the Athenians and the TJie- 
bans, WHO had entered into a league against him. 

Ochus, king of Persia, is iKiisoned by Bagnas his fkvourite. Arses bh 
sen succeeds tiim, and reigns only three years. 

Philip causes himself to be declared general of the Greeks against the 
Persians. The same year be repudiates his wife Olympias. His sou 
Alexander attends herimo Epirus, from whence he goes to lUyria. 

Philip's death. Alexander his son, then twenty years of age, sacceeds 
iiini. 

Arses, king of Persia, is assassinated by Bagoas. Darius Codomaniu> 
succeeds him. 

Tliches taken and destroyed by Alexander. He causes himself to be 
declared generalissimo of the Greeks against the Persians in a diet assem 
bled at Corinth^ 

Alexander sets out for Persia. 

Battle pif the Graoicasi foUowed with the conquest of ahnost all A«a 
iMinor. p 

Alexander is t>el£cd at Tarsus with a dangerous illness, from having 
bathed in tlie river Cydnus. Be is cured in a few days. 

Battle of Issus 

Alexander makes himself master of Tyre, after a siege of seven month 

Applies, one of the most famous painters of antiquity. ArisUdes anu 
Pro:ogenu9 were his contemporaries. 

Alexander goes to Jerusalem. He makes himself master of Gaza, anri 
soon after of all Egjrpt. He went afYer tliis conquest to the temple of Ju- 
piter Ammon, and at his return built the city of Alexandria. 

Battle of Arbela. It Is IbUowed witii the taking of Arbela, Babylon. 
dusa, and Persepolis. 

Darius is seized and laden with chains by Bessus, and soon after a.<«- 
sasainated. His death puts an end to the Persian empire, which had sub- 
v^isted SJi} yearn from its foundation under Cyrus tiie Great. 

The Ijacediemonlans revolt against the Macedonians. Antipafier defeatt 
them bi a battle, wherein Agis their king is killed. 

Thalestrls, queen of the Amazons, comss to see Alexandtf at Zadra- 
carta. 

Phiiotas, and Pannenfo his fathary snqwcted of having conspired wit)* 
others against Alexander, are put to death. 

Bessus is brought to Alexander, and soon after put to dM.tb. 

Alexander, after having subdued the Sogdians and Bactrlaasi Iraildi c 
city upon the laxartes, to which he gives his name. 
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3075 


3» 


3676 


398 


3877 


sn 


3678 


386 


3679 


325 






3680 


3M 


3681 


323 



36£> 



3693 



3684 
%85 

3687 

3689 

3091 

3693 
3893 



322 



3^421 



320 
319 

317 

315 

313 

312 
311 



3696 
3'-i>l6 

3':m 



300 

3QS 

306 



PKEVIAMS and IxRKBKll. 



Embaaqr of the Bcythteof to Alezandflr, foll«>wed by a vfclory gaitacd 
by him over tbit people. 

Lysippiis of Sicyon. a flunoas icoliicor, flourished about thia tiiDe* 

Aleutoder makes hnuadf master of the rocky eniluence of Oius. 

Clitua is kitted by Atexaader at a feast in Maracanda. The death o( 
CaJli»UM>nea happens soon afler. 

Alexander marries Roxana. the daofliter of Oxyartes. 

Alexander's entrance Into India. He gains a great victoiy over Poruk 
injpassing tlie Hydaqies. 

On the retnonstrancw ofbls array, Alexander determines to march back 

The city of Oxdyracc taken. Alexander in great danger tliere. 

Alexaitder's marriage with Btaiira, tlie eldest duughter of Darius. 

Revolt of Harpalus, whom Alexander had made governor of Babylon 

Demosthenes ift banished for having received presents, and su£ered 
iiimseif to be corrupted by Harpalus. 

Death of Ue|)li»stion at Ecbatana. 

Menander, tiic inventor af tlie new'coAiedy, lived about this time. 

Alexander, on his return to Babylon, dies tlwre, at the age of two-and 
tliirty yeani and eight montin. Arjdeus, that prince's natural brotlier, i« 
declared king in liis stead. The regency ef the kingdom is given to Per 
diccas. 

The generals divide the pra^nees amongBt themselves. Prom this dl- 
vision coHimences tlie a;ra of the empire of the Lagidae in Egypt. 

The Athenians revolt, and engage the states of Greece to cntor into a 
leajTue with them. Demosthenes n rec^ied fVom banishment. 

Arttipater ih liesieged in Lamia Iw the Athenians, and is forced to siu-- 
render by capiiulation. He soon after sciaes Alhenisi and puts a ganison 
into it. 

Death of Demosthenes. 

Alexander's magnificent faaeral. 

Perdiccas puts Eunienes into possession of Cappadocia. 

League of Ptolemy, Craterus, Antipaiei, and AntigoQua, against Per^ 
diccas a>id Kunicnes. 

Death of Craterus. 

Unfortu nate end of Peidioeas In Egypt Antipater succeeds him in ihf 
regenuy of the empire. 

Eumeoes defeated by Antigonus ; shuts himself up in the castle of Nora, 
where he sustains a siege of a year. 

Ptolemy makes himself master of Jerusalem. 

Death of Antipater. Polyspercbon succeeds hiflA. 

Pliocion's condemnatjkm and death at Athens. 

Cassander, the son of Antipater, seizes Athens, and settles Deaetrluti 
Phaiereua tliere to govern the repuiriic. 

Olympia.s the mother of Alexander, causes Aridmis and Eurydloe hfe^ 
wife tn be put to death, as she berpelf Is soon after, by order of Cassander 

Eumeuea is delivered up to Antigonus by bis owif aokliera, and put to 
death. 

Ant1s>^nufi takes Tyre, afler a siege of fifleea moarhs. Demetrius hk 
son, suroamed Polkn-cett^ begins to appear. * 

Zeno iustituies the sect of Uie Stoics at Athens. 

Sdeucus makes h'unsc^ master of Babykm and the neighbouring pro 
viiicea. 

At this expediiion of Selencos against Babylon, beftos the famous ttrj 
of the 9eleucida*, called by the Jews tlie aera orcontr-icts. 

Ptoiemy^tires into ^ypt, and canries a great numb» r of the inhabitant* 
of PlHsnicia and Judea'thither along whh hint. 

Cassander causes Koxana and her son Alexander ti be put to death. 

Pqjysperchon puts Hercules, the son of Alexander, ad.his mother Be 
renice; to death. 

Ophelias, governor of Libya, revclts against Pt<»lem} . « 

DemetriusPoHorcetesnakeshlroselfmasterofAihens.andre-estabWBhi* 

the democratical oovemment. The same year be raakea himsetf master 
of Salaihis, and the whole island of Cyprus. 

Demetrius Phalereus, who coipmanded at Ajthens, re1h«s to Thebcv. 
IThe Atlieniann throw down his statues, and condefon him to death. 
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3609 



3700 
J701 



3702 



A.C 



308 
305 



304 
303 



302 



PeiuiANb AND Grkkks. 



AuligonuB and hii na DemctriuB asume the title of kings. Tbe othei 
priucea follow tiietr example, and do tlie same. 

Auiigonus, to itifLke the moat of hia .son's victory in Cyprus, undertakes 
to deiwive Ptoiemy of Egypt. Tliat enpedition does not succeed. ^ 

Ptolemy Uie astronpiner fixes the beginning of tlie reign of Ptolemy king 
of Esypi, on the 7ih of Novemt>er of this year. 

Duinetrius Poliorcetes foims tbe siege of Rhodes, which lie Is forced to 
raise a year after. 

The Uhodians employ the money raised by the sale of the machine>> 
which Demetrius had used in the siege of Uicir city, and had given them sji 
a present, in erecting tiie famous CokMSus, called the CoIoseus of Riiodes. 

Demetrius Poliorcetes is declared general of ail the Greeks, by the slates 
of Greece aatsciuhled at the isthmus. 

Ptoiciiiy, Selcucus, Caasander, and liysunachus, enter into a league 
against Ariiigonus and Demetrius his son. 
^ Bauie of f psus, wherein Antigonus is killed. It Is followed by the di 
vision of the empire: of Alexander amongst the four allied princes. 

Argesilaus, founder of the middle academy. 



3704 
tTOl 



3710 

3717 
3710 
3733 



300 
2.17 



S94 

237 
285 
281 



There u to much connexion between th*,events which happened in the four 
empires formed out of Alexander*^^ that it is impossille to separutf 
them: for which reason I shall dispose them aU in one column^ according 
to tke plan 1 have followed in treating them in the body of mp History 
/shall first give a table^ thai contains only the kings that rtigned tn 
each of those kingdoms. 



Eo?PT. 



Ptolemy Soi£r. 



3724 



3726 
3788 
3743 
3758 
3762 

3772 
3778 
3781 
3783 
3784 
3800 



380 



278 
276 
261 
246 
242 

232 
226 
233 
231 
220 
204 



Ptolemy Phila- 
delphua. 



Syria. 



Seleucus Ni- 
cator. 



Macedonia. 



Cassander. 

Philip and Alex- 
ander, the sons of 
Cassander, dis- 
pute tiv>. kingdom, 
and possess it al- 
most three years. 

Demetrius Poti 
orcetes. 

PyrrhusandLy- 
sUnachus. 

Seleucus Nica 
tor, a very short 
time. 



TiiRACK Sl Bithynia 



Lysimachua. 



Ljrsimachns {skilled 
ui a battle Ader ins 
death his dominioius 
are dismembered, and 
cease to fbim a dis- 
tinct kingdom. 



EOYPT. 



Syria. 



Antfcwhus Sdter. 



Pto' vay EueigetaB. 



Ptolemy Philopator. 
Ptolemy Epiphanei. 



Antlochus Theoe. 
Seleucus Callinicua. 



Seleuens Ceraonus. 
Antiochua the Great 



Macedonia. 



Ptotcjuy Cemunus. 
Hid brotiier Meleager 
reigned some tuue after 
him. 

Sosthenes. 

Aiitij[onua Gooataa. 



Demetrius, son of 
Antigonus Gonataa. 
Antlgonaa Doson. 



Philip. 
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A.M. 



A.C. 



3817 
3?24 
3SS5 



m 
m-i 
:fc54 
ysad 

3960 



3864 

3877 

3880 

3837 
2m 

38D- 

:m 

3911 
3JI12 
2813 

mi 

39;9 



3921 
3923 

ms 

3U» 
3046 



3953 



3701 
3707 

3709 

:i) 

:rii 
r.i-i 

3719 



187 
180 
179 



175 

161 
16.' 

m 

145 



140 

127 

m 
in 

114 

107 
97 
93 
92 
91 
90 

83 



83 
81 
69 

r^ 

58 



51 



300 
297 

295 
294 

S93 

287 

285 



EOTPT. 



Ptolemy Ptailometor. 



Syria. 



Beleueus Pliilopator. 



Mackdonia. 



Peraeua, the laat kin^ 
of the Macedoniaiui. 



EOTFT. 



Ptotemy FbyBOon. 



Ptolemy Lathynui 

Alexander I. btotber of Lathynis. 



Alexander IT. son of Alexander I. 

Ptobmy Auletfs. 

Berenice, the eldest daughter of 
Auletes, reigna some time in hi^ 
.stead ; after which that jlTince i» re- 
stored. 

Cleopatra reigns at finit with her 
Hdest brother, then with Ptokmiy her 
youngest brother, and at last alone. 



Syria. 



Auiitxihus Epipliauc* 

Antiochus Eupaior. 

Demetrius Sutur. 

Alexander Bala. 

Demetrius N icator. 

Antiochus Theos, the wim c^Baia, 
seizes part of Syria. Tryphon does 
the same soon after. 

Antiochus Sidetes puts TryidMn to 
death, and'reigns in his ll^m. 

Zetona succeeds Demetrius Nica- 
tor. 

Seteucus, the son of Nicator. 

Autiocbus GrypuB. 

Antiochus the Cyzicenian divide^ 
the kingdom with Grypus. 



Seleucus, son of Grypna. 

Antiochus Eusebl'S. 

Antiochus, second son of Grypus. 

Philip, third son of Grypus. 

Demetrius Euclieres, fourth soil of 
Grypus. 

Antiochus Dionyslus, fiilh aon of 
Gxypus. 

The four last named kings reigned 
successively with Eusebes. 

Tigranes, during fourteen yean. 

Antiochus AsiatieaiL 



ALfEXANDKR*S SUCCKSSORS. 



Seltiucus, king of Syria, builds Antioch. 

Athens refuses to receive Demetrius Poliorcctes. 

Death of Caasander, king of 'Macedon. Philip his ron succeeds him 
He reigns only one year, and is succeeded by Alexander his brother. 
About this time Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, espouses Antigone, of the ItousK' 
of Ptfilemy, and returns into his dominions, out of which he had beei> 
driven by the Molossi. 

Demetrius Poliorcetes retakes Athens. Lysimachus and Ptolemji al- 
most at the same tim^, deprive him of all he [tossrst^id. 

Demetrius puts to death Alexander king of filucednnia, who had ealled 
Idm in to his aid, and seizes his dominions, where he reigns 8i>ven years 

Foundation of the city of Seleucia by Seleucus. 

Pyrrhus and Lysimachus take Macedonia from Demetrius. The latte 
dies miserably the year following in i)nM>n. 

PUilemy Soter, king of Egypt, "«^gns tlie throne to his aon Ptolemv 
Philadelphus. 

PfHir'diition of the kinerdnm of Perramup hv PM'ftnTiv. 
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3782 
STSS 

3184 



8B3 
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961 



830 



3735 
3726 

3727 
3738 

3789 
3730 

3738 
3730 
37:10 

3741 
3743 

3740 
3749 
3798 

3734 
3755 
37S6 
3757 



879 
378 



277 
87Q 



875 
874 



978 
968 
96!> 



963 
861 



858 
255 
S58 

390 



9^ 



848 



'247 



Demetriu* P h ale ram to riiul ap ia' » fort by order ol" PiiJladetplNUk an<i 
kUlB hhawtU* tlicre. 

SeiMiciis Nlcftior, king of Syilt, dedaiei war agminit Ljaittiachus, kins 
of Macftdonia. 

Ly siuiactiui is killed in a batfle la Phiygla. SeteocuB entera Maeedouia 
U> take p o a w iuion of the kingdom. He i« aaBaaBiuai«Mt there by Cetaunus. 
.Aiitiochiu Soter, bis soU) succeeds liim in the kingdom of Syria. 

Cerauuus, to secure Uie kingdom of Macedonia to himself, puts the two 
children of Lysimachua by Aiainoe to death, and banishes her into tSama 
thracia. 

Tlie repubttc of the Acheans resumes its ancient ibm, which it had 
lost under Philip and AlexaiKler. 

Pyrrlius, kin^ of Epirus, called in by the Tarentioes, goes to Italy to 
make war against tlie Romans. He gives them Imttle for tiie first tinv 
near Herack-a, wliere the advantage is entirely on his side. He is again 
duccessful in a second battle fought tlie year following. 

Irruption of ifie Gauls into Macedonia. Cerannus gives tbem battle, in 
which he is killed. Meleager his brother succeeds him. 

Pyrrhus abandons Italy, and goes to Sicily, wiiich lie conqiiera. 

Soethenes drives the Gaals out of Macedonia. He is niade kii^ there, 
and reigns two years. 

Attempt of liie Gauls upon the temple of Delphi. 

Ptoleuiv Pbiladelpliua, king cf Egyptt causes tiie Holy Scriptures to be 
translated into Greek. 

Death of SusUienes. Antigonus Gonatas, son of Poliorcetes, who reigned 
afterwards during leu years in Greece, makes liiniseif king of Macedonia 
in his mom. Autiochus, Idn^ of Syria, disputes the possasion of |t witl: 
him. Their difference tennuiales by the marriage of Aniigooua with 
Phila, the daughter of Stratonice and Seleucus. 

Antioclius defeats tlie Gauls in a bloody battle, and ddivers the countr} 
ftom their oppressions. By this victory he acquires b*i« name of Soter. 

Pyrrhus returns into Italy, and is defeated by the Koiuank. He goes to 
Macedonia, where he attacks and defeats Antigonus. 

Ptolemy PtiUadelphus, in consequence of tlie reputaticmof the Romans, 
sends ail embassy to them 10 demand their amiiy- 

Pyrrhus undertakes tlie si^;e of Sparta, and cannot reduce tt. He is 
killed the next year at the siege of Argos. 

Antigonus Gonatas makes himself master of Athena, which bad en- 
tered into a league with tiie Lacedcmoniahs against him. 

Abantidap makes himself tyrant of Sicyoo, a£ief having put Cliniaa itt' 
gnvi*mor to death. 

Magus, governor of Cyrmaica and Libya, revolts against Ptolemy Phi- 
ladclphus. 

Death of PhiletKrus, kbig and founder of Peigamua. Euroenea hi^ 
nephew succeeds him. 

Amiochus Soter, king of Syria, causes bis soa Aatiochui to be pro- 
claimed king. He dies soon after. 

Berosus of Babykin, the historian, lived about this time. 

AocommudatkHi between Magus and Ptolemy Philadelnhus. 

War between Antiochus, king of Syria, and Ptolemy PhiladeIpiio& 

Aratiis. the son of Cliniaa, delivers Sicyon from tyraimy, and tmltes it 
with the Achvan leaeue. 

Annu^eK revolts against Agathodes, governor for Antiochus in the coun- 
try of the ParUiians. Almut the same time Tlieodorus, governor of Bac- 
triana revolts, and causes himself to be declared kiiigof tiiat prqvince. 

Treaty of peace between Antipchus and Ptolenur Phiiadelphus, which 
puts an Mid to the war. By one of tlie conditions of that trea y, Antiochus 
repudiates Laodice, and marries Berenice, Ptolemy*s dau^ter. 

Agio, king of Sparta, endeavours to revive the ancient institutiona of ■ 
l^ycurgMS. Leonuia*, his colteague, is deposed for refusing to otmsent to! 
IL Cleoipbrocus, Ids son-in-law, retghs in his stead. 

Death of Pto'emy PhUadeiphuB, king of E§ypL Ptolemy Enef|eies his 
son succeeds him. 

Apoilonius of Rbodeti author of a poem upon the expedition of the Ar- 
annants. _ . 
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Albx^mdkr*! Succkssorii. 



AntiochuB, surnamed Theoa, king of Syria, is poisoned by his it I fc 
Laodice. She afterwards causes her soa Seleucua Caliliiicus to be Ue 
dared King. 

Berenice, and ber son by Antiochus, are assassinated by Laodice. 

Ptolemy Euergetes, Berenice's broUier, undertaJcee to revenge her death 
He maiieH himself master of great paa of Syria. 

The cities of Smyrna and Magnesia enter into an alliance to aid. llie 
king of Syria against Ptolemy Kuergetes. 

Aratua makes tiimaelf master of the citadel of Corinth. , 

Leouidad is restoied at Sparta, Cleembroius sent into banishment, an4 
Agts put CO death. 

Death of Antigonus Gonatus, king of Macedonia. Demetrius bis sou 
succeeds him. . • . 

Seleucus, king of Syria, entere Into a war with Antiochns Hierax hi« 
brother. The latter has the advantage in a battle near Ancyra in tialaiin 

Death of Eumenes, iuug of f ergamus. Attalus iiis cousiu-gerniaii mic 
ceedii bim. 

Eratosthenes, the Cyrenian, is made librarian to Ptolemy Euergetes 

Joseph, nephew of the iiigh-priest Onias, is sent ambassador to Ptolemy 
Euergetes. 

Deaiii of Demctrioa, king of Macedonia. Antigonus, guardian of Phi 
iip, son of Demetrius, succeeds iiira. 

iPotycletus of Sicyon, a famous sculptor. 

Seleucus, king of Syria, is defeated and taken prisoner by Arsaces, king 
of the Parthiand. 

Cleomenes, king of Sparta, gains a great viciory over the Achsans and 
Aratua. 

Seleucus Callinicus, king of Syria, dies amongst the Parthians of a fall 
from a horse. Seleucus Ceraunus his eldest son succeeds him. 

Autluchus Hierax is assassinated by thieves on leaving Egypt 

Aratus defeats Arislippus, tyrant of Argos. He prevails upon Lysiadtn, 
tyrant of Megalopolis, to renounce the tyranny, and make his city efilci 
into tiie Acha;an league. 

TbcAomaiis send a famon&embaasy into Greece, to hnpart to the (Sreckii 
the treaty they had lately concluded with the Illyrians. The CorinthionH 
declare, by a public decree, that tJiey shall be admitted to a share in the 
celebration of the Isthmian games. The AUieniaus also grant th6m the 
freedom of Athens. 

Antigonus, king of Macedon, by the intrigues of Aratoa, is called in to 
aid the Aclueans aeainst the Lacedemonians. 

Cleouienes, k^.ig of Sparta, takes Megalopolis. 

Battle of Selasla, followed with the taking of Sparta by Antigonus. 

Death of Seleucus Ceraunus, king of Syria. Antiochus liis brothei, 
surnamed tlie Great, succeeds him. 

The Colossus of Rhodes is thrown down by a great earthquake. 

Death of Ptolemy Euergetes, king of Egypt. Ptolemy Phik>pator site 
ceedd him. 

The iGu>lian8 gain a great Tlctny at Caphys over the Achxans. 

Antiochus reduces MiSon and Alexander, wlio had revolted against blai 
two years before; the first in Media, the second in Persia. 

Death of Anti^nty, king of Macedonia. Pliilip, the son of Demetrius, 
succeeds him. 

Cleometws, king of Sparta, dies in Egypt The Lacedemonians deci 
Agcsipolis and Lycunus to succeed hbn. 

War of the allies with the iBiolians, in favour of the Achnana. 

Hermias, prime minister of Antiochus, is put to death by tliat prince's 
Ofders. 

Battle of Raphia, l>etween Ftoiemf, Ung of Egypt, and Antiochus^ king 
of Syria. 

Treaty of peace between Philip, king of Maeedcmia, and the Aehmtns, 
on one side, and the Atoiians on the ouier, which puts an and to tlie war 
of the allies. 

Antiochus b eale g ui AelueiM, who had revolted, in Sardls, and after a 
siege of two yean hels delivered ap by tlie treachery of Cretan. 

Haonitmrs alliance with Philip, king of Macedonia. 
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Alkxamokk's Succkssoab. 



Philip receives a considorable blow ftom Uie Romana at the^^e ol 
Apoltoiiia. 

Canieades, founder of the new academy. 

Antlochua undertakes to reduce tlie provinces which had thrown ofl 
the yoke of the Syrian empire, and effects it in the space of seven years. 

A Uiance of the ^lolians with the Romans. Attalus, king of Pergamus 
enters into it. The Lacedwmoniaiis come into it.«om6 thue after. 

Famous battle between Philip, king of Macedonia, and the ifitolians, 
near Elis. PhiiopoDinen distinguishes himself in it. 

Bauie of Maniiiiea, wlierein Philoposmen deleats Machanidas, tyrani 
of Sparta, who perishes in iu Nahis la set in bis place. 

Treaty of peace between Philip and the Romans. All the Blttes on hoit 
didc'd are included in it. 

Pulybius is said to have l>een Com tliis year. 

Death of Ptoiemy Philopator, king of ^ypt. 

Ptokiuiy £[iiphanes, at that time ouly live yeare old, succeeds him. 

League between Piiitip, kiiigof Macedon, and Antiochus, king of Syria, 
against the young king of Egypt. 

Philip, kinp of Macedonia, is defeated by the Rhodians in a sea-fighl 
ofl* the idiand of Cltioa. That urince's cruel treatment of the Cyaneaus 
sieenis to be projwrly dated the following year. 

Philip bosiogiM and takes Abydos. 

The Rf)iniiiis declare war agaittst Philip. P. Sulpltius is appointed tci 
ciMiiniaud in it. lie gains a considerabie vicUM'y near Uie town of Octo- 
iophiis in xMncedonia. 

Villicus succeeds Sulpitius in the command of the army against Philip. 
The year following Flaniininus is sent to succeed Villicus. 

Aiitiochus, king of Syria, sulijects Paletfline and Cosle-syria. 

The Aclueaiis declare for tlie Romans against Philip. 

Interview of Piiilip and the consul Piamininus. 

Nubis, tyrant of Si>arta, declares for tlie Romans. The Boeotians da 
tlie Mime. 

Death of Attains, king of Pergamus. Eumenes succeeds him. 

Battle of Cyaoscepliake, where tlie Romans gain a complete victoiy 
over Philip. 

Treaty of peace between Philip and tha Romans, which puts an end to 
the war. 

Enibasssy of the Romans to Antiochus the Great, in order to be assured 
whetlier the complaints against him were Justly founded. , 

Conspiracy of Scopas the iEtolian, against Ptolemy Bpiphanes, dis- 
covered and punishefL 

Flai'niniuus makes war against Nabts, the tyrant of Sparta. 

PhiloptBnien gains a consideralrie advantage over Nabis, near Sparta. 

The iEtolians resolve to seise Demetrius, Chakis, and SpaJta, by 
treachery and stratagem. 

Nabis is killed Phitopomen makes the Lacedemonians enter into the 
Achtean league. 

Antiochus goes Into Gteece to the aid of the ^Btolians. The Roman 
declare war against hhn, and soon after defeat him near the straits of 
Thermopylc 

Battk! of Magneda, followed by a treaty of peace, which pats an end 
to the war between the Romans and Antiochus, which had subsisted abool 
two years. 

The philosopher Paniedns was bom aboat tins time.. 

The consul Puivius forces the iBtdliane to rabrnji to the Romans. M an- 
llus, his colleajsue, almost at tlie same time siibje^ ail the Ganb in Asia. 

The cruel treatment of tlie Spartans bj^ ttieir ezileS| sui^rted by Phi' 
loposman, happened this year. 

Antiochus the Gr«it, king of Syria. Is kilkni in the temple-of Jnpitei 
Belus, which he had eoiefod in order to plunder it Seieucua PIiik)palDi 
lueceeds him. 

Philoposmen Is taken before Messene by Dinocrafies, and pat to death. 

Demetrius, son of Philip king of Macedonia, Is unjust^ accused by Jiltf 
Ibracher Peraeos, and pot lo deatli. 
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Death of Ptoiepiy Epipliaiiei, Ung of Egypt Ptolemy Plilioiiwlonuc- 

ceeda him. 
Death of Philip, king of Macedonia. Peneua hh aon lucceedi blm. 

Sdeucus Philopator, lUng of Syria, Is poiaoiied bv Heiiodonis, wliom 
he had aent a little before lo talte Jeruaalem. He la aucceedeU by An- 
tiochus £|Hplianes. 

Antiochus Epiphanea caueei Onlaa tbo higii-prfeat of Jeruaaiem to be 
deposed, and sets Jason in faia place. 

War between Antiochua and Ptolenny Philmnetor. 

The Romans leclare war against Perseus. That prinoe liaa some ad- 
vantage in the 6rst battle near the river Peneua. 

Antiochus Ej^phanes malces himself master of aU Egypt He marches 
afterwards to Jerusalem, where he commits uuheard-of-crueltles. 

Tlie Alexandrians, in the room of Phiiometor, who had fallen into the 
hands of Antiucbus, make Ptolemy Euergetes, his younger brother, king. 

Phiiometor is set at liberty the same year, and unites with bis brother. 
That union induces Antiochus to renew the war. 

Paulus ^milius is charged with the Macedonian war, against Perseus. 
He gains a famous victory over that prince near Pydna, which puts an 
end to the kingdom of Macedonia. It was not reduced, however, into a 
province of the Roman empire, till twenty years after. 

The pnetor Anicius subjects lllyria in thirty days. 

Popilius, one of the ambassadors sent by the Romans into Egypt, oblige^ 
Antiochus to quit it, and comes to an accommodation with the twg bro- 
thers. 

Antiochus, exasperated at what bad bajnened in Egypt, turns his rage 
against the Jews, and sends Apoilonius to Jerusalem. 

The same year he publishes a decree, to oblige all nations in subjection 
to him to renounce their own religion, and conform to hi& This law 
occasions a cruel persecution amongst the Jewa 

AntiochuB goes in person to Jerusalem, to see his orders put la execution. 
The martyrdom of the Maccabees, and the death of Eleazar, happened at 
that time. 

Paulus iBmilius abandons the cities of Epirus to be plundered by bis 
army, for having taken Perseua's part The Achcans, suspected of having 
favoured that prince, are eent to Rome to give an account of their conduct. 
Tlie senate banish tliem into different towns of Italy, from whence tliey 
are not suffered to return home till seventeen years after. Polyblus waF 
of this number. 

Prusias, king of Blthynia, goes to Rome. Eumenes, king of Pergamw, 
is not permitted to enter it. 

Dea^i of Mattathias. Judas his son succeeds him, and gains many 
victoriei over the generals of Antiochus. . 

Antiochus Epiphanes is repulsed before Elymais, where he intended tn 
plundar the temple. He marches towards Judiea, with design to exter- 
minate the Jews. The hand of God strikes him on the way, and he die& 
in the most exquisite torments. Antiochus Eupator, his son, succeeds bim. 

AntiodiuB Eupator marches against Jerusalem. He is soon after obliged 
to return into Syria, in order to expel Philip of Antioch, who had made 
himself master of his capital. 

Difference between Phiiometor, king of Egypt, and Physcon his brother, 
which does not terminate ti'l after the expiration of five years. 

Octavius, ambassador for the Romans in Syria, Is assassinated. 

Demetrius Soter, the son of Seleucus Philopator, flies ftom Rome, 
where he had been kept as a hostage, to Syria, where he causes An- 
tfcwhus Eiwator to be put to death, and seizes the throne. 

Death of Judas Maccabeus. 

Demetrius is acknowledged king of Syria by the Romans. 

Death of Eumenes, king of Peqjamua. Attahia Phiiometor tucceeds 
him. 

War between Attalus and Praslaa « . ^ . . 

Alexander Bala pretends to be the son of Anttochus Epiphanes, and In 
that quality a^lempts to cause himself to be acknowledged king of Syria. 

Andriacua of Adramyttium pretends himself the aon of Perseus, and, 
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undertakes to cause bimaelf to be declared king of Macedonia. He is con- 
quered, taken, and s^nt to Rome by Metellus. 

Demetrius Soter is killed in a battle between him and Alexander Bala. 
His death leaves the latter in possession of tbe empire of Syria. 

Macedonia is reduced into a province of tlie Roman empire. 

Troubles in Achaia promoted by Diasus and Critolaus. Tlie commis- 
sioners sent thither by the Romans are insulted. 

Metellus goes to Achaia, where he gains several advantages over tlie 
Acheaus. Mummius succeeds him ; and, after a grea£ battle near Leuco- 
petra, takes Corinth, and entirely demoliehes it. 

Greece is reduced into a Roman province, under the name of tlie pro 
viucc of Achaia. 



The sequel of the history of the kings of Syria is much evihroiled; for 
which reason I shall separate it from that of the Kgyplians^ in order 
to complete its chronology. 



Syria.. 



Demetrius Nicator, son 
of Demetrius Soter, de- 
feats Alexander Bala, 
and ascends the throne. 



Demetrius 
against tlie Parthians. 
A ftex some small advan- 
tages, be is taken pri- 
soner. 
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Antiochus, iumamed 
Theos, son of Sala, 
supported by Try pi ion, 
makes himself master ox 
part of the kiugdom. 
Tryphon gels Jona- 
marcbeslUian into liis iiand^, aud 
puts him to dcaUi at 
Ptolemais. The year fol- 
lowing he murders iiis 
pupil Antiochus, and 
seizes tiie kingdom of 
Syria. 

Antiochus Sidetes, the 
second son of Demetrius 
Soter, marries Cleopa 
tra, tlie wife of his bio 
ther Demetrius Nicator ; 
and after having put 
Tryphon to death, be is 
declared king himself. 

Antiochus Sidetes -be- 
sieges John Hyrcanus in 
Jerusalem, and takes tlie 
ci(y by4:apituIation. 



Egyi't 



Death oi'Fiolemy Tiii- 
lomelor. PtolemyPliys- 
con, his brother, suc- 
ceeds him. 



Demetrius Nicator 
rdgna again in Syria. 



Antiochus marches 



against tbe Parthians, jdeaih .leaves Iiis domi 
and gains many ad van- nions to the Roman peo 



tages over them. They 
send back Demetrius the 
year following. 



Death of A ttalus, kin|i 
of Pergamus. Attains, 
his nephew, sumamed 
Philomeior, Bucceed:^ 
him. He reigns five 
years. 

The cruelties of Pbys- 
con at Alexandria oblige 
most of the inhabitants 
to quit tlie place. 

(Attalus Philometor, 
king of Pergamus, at hi& 



pie. Andronlcus seizes 
them.) 



(Tbe consul Perpenna 
defeats Andronlcus, and 
sends him to Rome. TIk 
kingdom of Pergamus is 
reduced the year follow- 
ing into a Roman pro-| 
vince by Manius Aqui- 
HusJ 

Physcon repudiates 
Cleopaua, his first wife, 
and marries her daugh- 
ter of the same name- 
He is soon after obtiged 
to fly, and the Alexan- 
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1S7 Demecrivfli killed bjr 
Alexander Zdiiaa, wte 
tafcee hk place, aod 
cauws bimeeif to be ac- 
knowledged Unf of Sy 
ria. 
IS4 Seteucot V. eldert eon 
122 ofDemetriueNicatOTiia 
declared king, and aoon 
after killed tr^ Cleopatra, alter. 
Antiochitt Grypua wc- 
ceedabim. 
190 Cleopatra attomptt to 
117 poison Grypua, and ki 
114 poiaoaed kenair. 
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ZebfaM hdeftatedby 
Grypua, and diei 



Aatiodiai the Cyiloe- 
nian, aoa of Cleopatra 
and Antncboa Siaetes, 
takea arnia against Giy- 
pua. He bas the wontihia eldest liater, and ti 



drians give the govm 
ment to Cleopatra, whoi 
he bad repudiated. 

Pby 9C0Q reaaeanda th 
throne of J^gypc. 



PhysooB gives hi 
daughtor hi marriage t* 
^^TptM) king of Syria. 



Death of Phyacon 
Ptolemy Lathynis sue 
ceeds him. Cleopatra 
his mother, obliges bin 
to repudiate Cleopatra 
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in tiw beginning: but 
two yean alter ouiges 
hia brother to divide the 
kingdom of Syria with 
him. 



marry Saleoe, his young 



Death of Giypoa. 8e- 
leucos, ills son, succeeds 
him. 

SeleucQs is defeated by 
Eusefaes, and buined in 
Mopsuestia. 

Antiocbus, brother of 
Sdeucus, and second son 
of Gr3rpa8, amomee the 
diadem. lie is presently 
after defeated l»y Eu- 
aebes, and drowned in 
theOrontea. 

PhUip^ hia brother, 
third aon €>f 6rypua,suc- 
ceedsbim. 

Demetrius Eocheres, 
foorth son of Grypus. ia 
eslaWisbed king at Da- 
maacus, by the aid of 
Lathyraa. 



Antk)chtts the Cyzlee- 



Demelrini having been 
taken by the Parthiana, 



Cleopatra, queen o 
Egypt, lives tlie king 
dom of Cyprus to Alex 

der,' lier youngest son 

Cleopatra drives Lm 
thyrus out of Egypt, ant 
places his brother Alex 
ander upon the throne. 

Signal victory of La 
thyrus over Alexander 
king of the Jews, upoi 
the banks of the Jordan. 

Cleopatra Ibrces La- 
thams to raise the siege 
or Ptolemais, and taket 
that city heiTClf. 

Cteopatra takea ha 
daughter Selene from 
Lathyrus, and mak« 



nian Is defeated and pot her marry Antiochus thf 



to death. 

Antiochus Eusebes, 
the son of the Cyzice- 
nian, causes himself to 
be declared kinc. He 
marries Selene the wi- 
dow of Grypua. 



Cyzicentan. 



defeated Iqt 
Philip and Demetrius, 
reHras to the Parthiana 
who re establish Mm 

5T-— 



Atanader kflb Uamo^ 
Iber Ctoopatra. 



Alexander It ezpened, 
and dies soon after. 
Latl^yrui is recalled. 
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Antiochtus Dionysius the 
lifth son of Grypus, is set yean 
upoa the throoe, aad 
killed the following year. 
The Syrians, weary of 
so many changes, choose in 
Tigranes. king of Arme- 
nia, for their king. He 
reigns fourteen yean by 
a viceroy. 



Syria. 



Tigranes recalls Mag- 
daius, his viceroy in Sy- 



ria. 
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upon the throne two 

after. 



Eusebes takes refage 
Cillcia, where ire re- 
mains concealed. 



Antiochus Asiaticus 
takes poBsession of Sy- 
ria, and reigns four 
yeant. 



KOYPT. 



Porapey deprives An- 
tiochus Asiaticus of his 
dominions, and reduces 
Syria into a Roman pro- 
vince. 



Lathyrda rains Thebes 
in Egypt, where the re- 
bfilB ne had before de- 
feated had taken refuge 

Death of Laifayrus. 
yyezander IL sou of 
Alexander I. under the' 
protection of Syila, is| 
elected king. 

Death of Nicomedes, 
king of Bithynia. His: 
kiugdoui is reduced hito 
a IU>man province ; as i>i 
also Cyrenaica the same 
year. 

Alexander is driven 
out of Egypt. PTolemy 
Auletes, Lathyrus's na- 
tural sou, is set in tus 
piace. 



Egy»'t. 



The Romans depose Ptolemy, king of Cyprus, aud seize Uiat island. 
Cato is charged with that commission. 

Ptolemy Auletes is obliged to fly from Egypt. Berenice, the eldest of 
his daughters, is declared queen in his stead^ 

Gabinius and Antony restore Auletes to the entire possession of bis do- 
minions. 

Death of Ptolemy Auletes. He leaves his dominions to bis eMest son, 
and hir. eldest daughter, the famous Cleopatra. 

PonthinuB and Achillas, the young king's guardians, depiive Clcopatrn 
of her share in the government, and drive her out of Egypt. 

Death of the king of Egypt Ccesar places Cleopatra upon the throne, 
with Ptolemy her young brother. 

Cleopatra poisons her brother wli^n he comes of age to share the sove- 
reign authority accordii^ tothe la>v8. She afterwards declares for tJie 
Roman triinnviri. 

Cleopatra goes to Antony at Tarsus in Cilicta. She gains the ascendant 
over him, and carries Irim witii her to Alexandria. 

Antony makes himself master of Armenia, and brings the king priaone, 
to Cleopatra. Coronation of Cleopatra and all her children. , 

B upture between Osesar and Antony. Cleopatra occonipanies the latter, 
who repudiates Octavia at Athens. 

Cleopatra flira at the iKUtle of Actium. Antony foUovra fier, and there-| 
by abandons the victory to Cssar. 

Antony dies in the anus of Cleopatra. 

Ca>aar makes himself master "bf Alexandria. Cleopatra kilto lienelf 
Egypt is reduced into » Roman province. 



CjIPP41>OCIA. 



Parthian Ewpirk. 



PoNTua. 



The kingdom of Pon- 
tns was founded by Da- 
riiathcaon of Hyslaspefi. 
in tlie year 3490. Arta- 
bazus was ite Unt Icinp 
of it His wacoBeaan^ 
town to Mitliridates, are 
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36» 
3644 
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3668 



3689 

37(18 



3726 
3751 



3814 
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3m 

3«2 
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3875 
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404 



366 
360 
337 



336 



315 
302 



381 
250 



Cappasocia. 




PUMTV 



r 



Ariaratbefl T. was the 
first king orCappadocIa 
H« reigned jointly with 
Itis brother Hotopbernea. 

Ariaratbcs II. aoirof 
tbe first. Me was de- 
prived of his domiuioius 
by F^diccaBi wlio sets 
Eumenes on tbe throne 
Ariarat]i<9i III. asceucb 
the tlironeof Cappadocia 
after tbe death of Per 
diccas and Eumenes. 

Ariaumea. 

Aiiarathes IV. 



Mlthrldatea I. He Is 
. jminoniy conslderad asj 
the founder of tlM kliic 
dom of Pontus. 

Ariobarxansa. 
reigns S6 yfais. 

Mithridates IL 
ntigna 35 yean. . 



190 
183 
164 
162 
131 
148 
129 
123 

91 



Ariarathes V. 



Ariamtbes VI. 
named PhilopalMr. 

Ariarathes VII. 



Aisacas I. founder of 
the Partliian Eitopire. 

Arsaces II. biotber of 
tbe first. 
I Priapatiu6. 

PhraatesL 



Mhhrtdatea IIL He 
reigns 36 years. Tbe 
reigns of the three klnw 
wiK> succeed him include 
the qiace of a hundred 
years. Tbelastof Uiem 
was Mithridates IV. 
great grandi^tlier ol' 
Mithridates the Great 



snr- 






3911 

3915 
3916 



00 

& 
88 



Ariarathes Vin. Mith- 
ridates, liing of Pontus, 
puts him to death, and 
sets his son upon tlie 
throne. Soon after, 
Ariarathes IX. takes 
Cappadocia from the son 
of Mithridates, wlio is 
presently after re-esta- 
biished by his father. 

Sylia enters Cappado- 
cia, drives the son of 
Mithridates out of it, and 
eeta Ariobarzaaes I. up- 
»n the tnroue. 

Ticranes, king of Ar- 
menia, drives Ariobar- 
zanes out of Cappadocia, 
and rcinsiatas the son of 
Mithridates. 



Mithridates L 

PhraatesIL 

ArtabanuB. 
very short reign, he te 
succeeded by Mithri- 
dates XL who reigns. 40 
yeanb 



Phamaces, sonof Mitli- 
ridateslV. 



Bfithridates V. 
After a named Euergetes. 



iur 



Bur 



Mithridates VL 
named the Great. 

M ithridates seizes Cap^ 
pedocia, and makes hife 
■on king of it. 



lor 



Mnascfaira, and aft'^r 
him Sinauoces. These 
two prbicea reign about 
aOyeaxa. 



3017 i 87 



Beginning of the war 
between Mithridates and 
the Romans. 

Mithridates causes al! 
the Romans In Asia Mi- 
nor to be massacred in 

one day. 
Archelans. one of the 

generals of MiUiridates, 
■eizcs Athens, and omwi 
Df the cities of Greece. 

Sylia is chariPd withi 
the war againrt Mithri-I 
datca. He letakct A -I 
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nam 
aoati 



agso 



3031 



VR3 



3B34 
3835 



3037 



81 



63 

TO 



Fastbux £iin*B. 



Victory of Sytta ove 
the fenerak of Mithrt 
datM near Ctueronea 
He gains a aeoond battA 
■oon after tt Orctioine 



78 
75 



74 



73 



71 



70 
60 



68 



67 



I 

Sylia oUifei MichriJ 
daiei to realore Cappa- 
ducia to Ariobantanea. 
rigraaei illepoaiownci 
hidk of it a letxNid time. 
After the war wiili Hith 
ridateai Pompejr refa- 
mateaAriobanaiiei. Hia 
reign, and the very tbort 
one of hia MNi, eontiaiMii 
down to aboiu the yatr 
3M3. 



POKTVB. 



Trearr of peace be 
tween Mitbridates am 
Sylia, which terminate 
tlie war. 

MIthridatea puta bi 
•on to death. 

Second war betweei 
Mithridatra and the Re 
inana. It subaialB some 
thing leal tliaa threi 
yeara 

MitluidateB makes ac 
alliance with Bertoriua 

Beginning of the thiic 
war of MiUiridata 
against the Romans 
Lucullus and Cotta ar( 
placed at the head of the 
Roman army. 

Cotta is defeated b> 

and land, and focccd 

to shut iiiinaeif up in 

Chalcedon. Luculliw 

goes to his idcL 

Mithridates forms th« 
siege of Csrzlcum. Lw 
cullus obliges him to raise 
it at the eml of two years, 
and pursues and beab 
him near the Granicus. 

Mithridates defeated 
hi the plains of CabirB. 
He retires to Tigranes. 

LucoUuB declares war 

- »«».». «-. „,.v «^ against Ticranes, and 

■ameBtheiiiniaiiMoftbe**^^'* *^^ defeats him,; 



Phraatfls US. who a»- 



GkML 



3M8 



66 



65 



MianMatta»aUeaCmi 



and takes Ti^gnocerta, 
the capital of Armenia. 

Luculhis defeats Ti- 
granes and Mithridates, 
who had Joined their 
forces near tbe river Ai^ 
samia. 

MIthridatea recoveiF 
all his domiaiona, in con- 
sequence of the misun- 
denptandinp that take 
filace in the Bcman ar 
lay. 

Pompqr it appointed 
tosuceeed Lucullus. He 
gains many advantages 
over BJithridatea, and 
oblims him to fly. 

TIgraBes aarrenderF 
himself to Pompey. 

IHimpey makes bim 
self master of Caina, fai 
whieh the treasarei of 
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At ni. 



3950 



3953 



JU73 



A.Cj 



» 



51 



43 
31 



Cappai>ociju 



Parthian Empirk. 



3a01 



3520 

3523 
35i5 

'532 
35j3 

3544 

'539 
.0^2 



3ay8 



3G0O 



484 

481 
479 

472 

461 

460 

415 
412 



411 
409 
406 



4C4 



Aiiobaizanesin. He 
is put to death by Cas 
siua. 

Ariaratlies X. 

M. Aiitoiiy driv^ Ari- 
arathes out of Cappado- 
cia, and sets Archelaus 
ill liis place. On tlie 
death of that prince, 
wlilcli lijppened in the 
year of the world 4022, 
Cappadocia was re- 
duced into a Roman pro- 
vince. 



Orodea. 

Unfortunate expedition 
of CranuB agaitut the 
Pathiana. 



503 



FUNTLB. 



^'entidjufl, general of 
the Romans, gains a vic- 
tory over the Parthians, 
which retrieves iJie ho- 
nour they had lost at the 
battle of Carre. 



Itfitbridatcs were laid 
up. 

Death of Mithtidates. 
Piiarnncet> his iiou,wh(ini 
tiie army had elcct»e»l 
king, aulmdti his pi'ivun 
and doniuiiojtt to Uie Ro- 
mans. 



Syracuse. 



Syracuse is said to have been found- 
ed in the year of the world 3295: be- 
fore Ciirist 709. 



Geloirs beginning. 

Gelon is selected king of Syracuse 
He reigns 5 or 6 years. 

Hiero I. He reigns 11 yeait. 

Thrasj'bulus. In a year's tune he 
is expeUed by Jiis subjects. 

The Syracusans enjoy their liberty 
during sixty years. 

The Athenians, assisted by the peo- 
ple of Segesta, undertake the siege of 
Syracuse under their general Nicias. 
TJiey are obliged to raise it at the end 
of two years. The Syracusans pur- 
sue and defeat them entirely. 

Beginning of Dionysius the elder. 

Dionysins, after having deposed 
the ancient magistrates of Syracuse, 
is piaced at the head of the new ones, 
and soon after causes himself to be 
declared generalissimo. 

Revolt of the Syracusans against 
Dnnyniu?, upon account of the tak- 
ing of Gela by the Carthaginians. It 
is followed by a treaty of peace be- 
tween tile Cartliaginiaiifl and Syra- 
cusans, by one of the conditions of 
which Syracuse is to continue in sub- 
jection td^ions'stus. He establishes 
the tyranny ut his own persoir. 

New troubles at Syracuse agaiuft 
Dionysius. He finds means to put an 
end to them 

prrat. prgpara- 



Carthaoe. 



Carthaj^e wns fotmdt'd in the rear 
of the world 3158; before Cl)rl5l'840 

First treaty between the Cartha- 
ginians and Romans. It appoajsthai 
the Carihasininns had carried tiieir 
arnib into t'icily before this treaiv, as 
fhcy were in po.ssession of pan of u 
when it was concluded: hni whnt 
year they did so is not kin.wn. 

The Caitliaginians maice an al- 
liam-e with'Xcrxcs. 

The Carihaginir.ns, under Amil- 
car, attack the Greeks settled in Si- 
cily. They are beaten by Gelon. 






The Carthaginians send troops un 
der Hannibal, to aid the people of 
Segesta agauist the Syracusans. 



Hannibal and Imiico are sent to 
conquer Siciiy. They open the cam- 
paign with the siege of Agrigentuni. 



The war made by the Carihapl 
mans in Sicily is terminated by a 
treaty of peace witli the Syracusaiu 
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8yRA.CU8K. 



3607 



3615 



J632 



3t7 



too 



373 



3643 

3644 
3646 

3047 

1654 

3656 
3657 

3658 
3673 

3885 



3794 
3727 
3739 



3736 
3741 



361 



360 

358 

337 

350 

348 
347 

346 
333 

319 



380 

377 
375 




tiona for a new war with tho Caitha- 
giuiana. 

Maasacre of all the CarthaginianB 
in SicUy, followed by a declaraUon to 
of war, wiiich Diooysiua caused to 
be signified to tliem by a heoild, 
wboin he despatched to Carthage. 

Dionysius taJcea Rhegium by capitu- 
lation. The next year he breaks the 
treaty, and makes himself master of 
it again by three. 

Death of Dionyslu* the ^er. His 
soil, Dionysius the younger, succeeds 
him. By the advice of Dion, his 
brother-in-iaw, he causes Plato to 
come to hid court. 

Dion, banished by thetrder of Dio- 
nysius, retires into Pelnpoimesus. 

Dioiiysius makes Arete his sister, 
the wife of Dion, marrv Timocrates, 
one of his friends. That treatment 
makes Dion resolve to attack the ty 
rant with open force. 

Dion obliges Dionysius to abandon 
Syracuse. He sets sail for Italy. 

Callippus causes Dion to be ass 
sinated, and makes himself master 
of Syracuse, where he leigns about 
thirteen months. 

t Hipparinus, brother of Dionysius 
fihe younger, drives Callippus out of 
Syracuse, and establishes himself iu 
his place for two years. 

Dionysius reinstated. 



363 
361 
SS9 



The 8ymGuaans'call in Tfanoleon 
to their aid. 

Dionysius is forced by Thnoleon 
to surrender liimself, and to retire to 
Corinth. 

TImoleon abolishes tyranny at ^y 
racuse, and throughout Sicily, tne 
liberty of wliich he reinstates. 



Agathocles makes himself tyrant 
of Syracuse. 



A Koman legion seizes Rhegium 
by treacjtiery. 

Hiero and Artemidorus are made 
supreme magistrates by the Syra- 
cusan troops. 

Hiero is declared king by the Syra- 
cusans. 

Appius Claudius goes to Sicily to 
nid ttie Mamertines against the Car- 
thaghilans. Hiero, who was at first 
against him, comes to an acconuno- 
ilation witli him, and makes an al- 
liance with the Ramans 



CA&TliAOK. '^ 



Imdco goes to Sicily with an annji 
carry on the war against Diooyaius, 
It subsists four or five years. 



Second treaty of peace concluded 
between the Romans and Carthagi- 
nians. 

The Carthaginians make a new 
attempt to seize Sicily. They art 
defeated by TImoleon, sent by tht 
Corinthians to the aid of the^Syta^ 
cssans- 

Hanno, citizen of Carthage, fonK 
the design of making himself mast£i 
of his country 

Embassy of Tyse to Carthage, t(| 
demand aid against Alexander tin 
Great. 

Beginning of tlie wars between t^c 
Carthaginians and Agathocles in Si- 
cily ana Africa. 



The Carthaginians send the Ro- 
mans aid, under Mago, against Pyr- 
rbus. 



Beginning of the first Punic wai 
with the Romans, 't subsists twenty- 
four years. 

The Romans besiege the Cartha- 
ginians in Agrigentum, and take ihc 
city, after a siege of seven mouths. 

Sea-fieht hKween the Rnmana and 
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Carthaok. 



FiAy yean elapsed between the end of the second and the beginning of 
tlie third Punic war. 

Hannibal is made prstor of Carthage, and reforms the courts of Justice 
and tlie Anances. After having exercised tliat office two years, iie retiitss 
to Icing Antiorhus at Ephesus, wlmm he advises to carry the war into Italy. 

Inteiview of Hannibal and Scioio at Ephesus. 

Hannibal takes refuge In tlie iakud of Crete, to avoid lieing delivered up 
to tlie Homaivi. * 

Hannibal abandons the island of Crete, to talte refuge with Prusiaa, 
king of Bilhvnia. 

Death of Hannibal. 

The Romans send commissionerB Into AMca, to decide the differences 
that arose b^-tween the Carthairiiiians and Masinissa. 

Second embassy sent by the Romans into Africa, to make new inquiries 
into tlie differences subsisting between the Cartliagiuians and Masiniasa. 

Beginning of the third Punic war. It subsists a little more than four 
years. 

Carthage is besieged liy the Romans. 

Scipio the younger is made consul, and receives the command of the 
army before Carthage. 

Scipio takes and entirdy demolishes Carthage. 
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GENER.VL INDEX. 



Abaittidas makes hioMelf tynnt of 
SicjQo, vL 100. 

Abas, king of Arffos, ii. 338. 

Abdolonymus is pUced upon the throne 
of Sid<Hi against his wU|, y. 48. his an- 
swer to Alexander, 49. 

Abeiox, a Spaniard, his treachery, L< 
»1. 

Abradates, kin^ of Susiana, engages in 
Cyrus's service, u. 1 12. he is killed m the 
battle of.Thymbra, 124. 

Abrahaun goes to Egypt with Sarah, L 
153. the scripture places him very near 
Nimrod ; and why, iL 46. 

Abrocomas, one of the generals of 
Artaxerxes Mnemon's army, marches 
against Cyrus the Younger, iii. 299. 

Absalom, brother of Alexander Jan- 
tasitSj vii. 281. he is taken prisoner at the 
siege of Jerusalem, 282. 

Abatites, governor of Susa for Darius, 
tarrenders mat place to Alexander, v. 
06. he is continued in his ^ov^rnment, 96. 

Abydos, a city of Asia, besieged by 
Philip, vi. 234. &c. tragicah end of that 
city, 235. 

Academy, founded at Alexandria un> 
der the name of Musseum, vi. 18. 

Acamanians, people of Greece, then: 
courage, vi. 198. 

Aclueans, settled by Achsus in Pelo- 
ponnesus, ii. 243. institution of their com- 
monweaMi, vi. 98. their government, ib. 
cities, of which the Achsan league is 
formed at first, 99. several cities join it 
afterwards, ib. chiefs who rendered that 
republic so flourishing, 206. ■ T he 
A'chaeaxis enter into a war with Sparta, 
vi. 127. after many losses they call in 
Anttgonus to their aid, 133. in a war with 
the ^tolians they have recourse to Phil- 
ip, 168. they declare for the Romans 
against that pnnce, 254. they join with 
the Romans against Antiochus, 299. 
their cruel treatment of many Spartans, 
vii. 4. they subject the Messenians, 28. 
they send deputies to Rome concerning 
Sparta, SI. Callicrates, one of their 
A^mtiosy betrays them, 82, &c. ^Tha 
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Achsans resolve to share with tho R»» 
mans in the dangers of the war against 
Perseus, vii. 125. they are suspected by 
the Romans, 170. cruel treatment of thein 
by the Romans, 172, ^c. troubles in 
Achaia, 188. the Aclueans declare war 
against the Lacedsmonians, ib. they in- 
sult the Roman commissioners, 189. tbey 
engage Thebes and Chalcis to join them, 
190. they are defeated by Metellus, 191. 
and afterwards by Mummius, 192, &c. 
Achaia is reduced into a Roman prov* 



ince, 193. 



Achsroenes, brother of Xerxes, iii 7. 

Achoemenes, brother of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, is placed at the head of the 
army sent by that prince against Egypt, 
iii. 91. he is killed in a battle, ib. 

Achaei)B, son of Xuthus, founder of the 
Achseans, iL 242. 

Achaeus, cousin of Sel« cus Ceraunus, 
has the administration of the affairs of 
£gypt, vi. 149. he avenges the death o( 
that prince, 150. he refuses the crown, 
and preserves it for Antiochus the Great, 
ib. hts fidelity to that prince, ib. he re- 
volts against Antiochus, 157. his power, 
ib. he is betrayed and delivered up to 
Antiochus, and put to death, 164. 

Achaia, so called from Achaeus.— See 
Achaeans, ii. 243. 

Achamians, comedy of Aristophanes ; 
extract from i^ i. 77. 

Achillas, young Ptolemy's guardian, 
viii. 116. he assassinates Pompey, 117. 
he is put to death, 121. 

AcnMris, king of Egypt, iii. S59. 

Achradina, j>ne of Uie quarters of the 
city of S}rracuse, description of it, iii. 
213. 

Acichorius, ^neral of the Gauls, 
makes an irruption into Macedonia, vi. 
37. then into Greece, 88. he perislies 
thef^, 40. 

Acilius (Manius) is appointed to cotn- 
mand in Greece against Antiochin, vi. 
299. he defeaU that prince near Ther* 
mopyls, 862. he sulvects the ^tobaiM, 
8(0, &c 
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GENERAL INI>£X. 



Aeilius, a young Roman, his stratasem 
to make Peneus quit hii asylum, tu. lol. 

AcrisiuB, king of Argos, ii. 2S9. 

Acrotatus, son pf Areus, king of Spar- 
ta, vL 64. valour ofthat young prince, 67. 

Actium, city famous for .Atony's de- 
feat, viii. 138. 

Ada continued in the gOTemment of 
Carta after the death of Idreeeua her has* 
band, v. S4. 

A<UierbaLgeneral ofthe C arthaginians, 
defeats the Romans at sea, i. 25£ 

Adimantus is appointed general of the 
Athenians after the battle of Arginoss, 
iii. 267. by what means he escapes death 
after his defeat at ^gospotamos, 274. 

Admetus, king ofthe Molossians, gives 
Themistocles refuge, iii. 69. he is intimi- 
dated by the Athenians, and sends him 
away, iii. 80. 

Admetus, officer in Alexander's army, 
V. 58. 

, Adonis. Feasts 'celebrated in honour 
of him at Athens, iii. 205. 

Adore. Etymology of thai word, ii. 
215. 

iSacides, son of Ar]rmbas, king of 
Epirus, is driven out of his dominions by 
the intrigues of Philip king of Macedo- 
nia, iv. 303. he reascends the throne, ib. 

^adides, king of Epirus, is banished 
by his own subjects, v. 259. > 

^geus, king of Athens, ii. 240. 

^gina, Utde island near Athens, ii. 
836. 

iETgospotamos. famous for Lysander's 
victory over the Athenians,^ iii. 272. 
^^^OrpU-.««egi«»U,8«o«ri..i. 

Emilia, sister to Paulus ^SSmilius: 
nches left by her to Scipiou at her death, 
a. 30. 

^milius (Paulas) is chosen consul, 
vii. 131. he sets out for Macedonia, 136. 
exact and severe discipline which he es- 
tablishes in his army, i40. he gains a fa- 
, mous victory over Perseus near the city 
of Pydna, 148, fcc he pursues Perseus 
in his flighty 150. that pruice puts himself 
into -his hands, 152. Paulus ^milius is 
continued m the command ofthe army in 
Macedonia, 155. during the winter-quar* 
ters he \isits the most fiimous cities of 
Greece, ik upon his return to Amphipolis 
he imiNuts to the Macedonians the regu- 
latioQS made by himself and Che senate in 
respect to Macedonia, 158, Ite. he gives 
a^roat foast there, 159. he seta out for 



Ronoe, and passes through Epir js, tiie 
cities of which he abandons to be pbm- 
dered by the troops, 160. he eaters Kome 
in triumph, 161, oic. 

^miiius, deputy irom the Romau^ 
ffoes to PhUip, who was besieging Aby> 
aos, and exhorts him in the name of the 
senate to lay down his arms, vi. 237. he 
goes to E^pt to take possession of the 
guardianship of the kii^ in the uaM di 
me Roman people, ib. 

^miUus (L. Paulus) is elected oonsol 
with Varro, i. 29L he is killed at tlie bat- 
tle of. Cannae^ 294. 

^na, a very rich temple in Media, vL 
227. ^ 

^neas, supposed by Vir^ oontempo- 
rarywith Dido, u 211. 

iBnobarbus (Doroitius), oonsol, de- 
clares for Antony, and retires to hina, viiL 
135. 

iEolus, son of Hellen, reigna in Thes- 
saly, ii. 242. 

iEra of Nabonassar, uL 60. era <^the 
Seleucidae, v. 278. 

JE^schines, Athenian, orator, suffers 
himself to be corrupted by Philip's gold, 
iv. 295, &c he accuses Demosthenes, 
324. he is cast and retires into banish- 
ment, 325. 

^sop the Phrygian: his lustoiy, ii. 
298. he g9es to ihe court of Croesus, ib. 
he is supposed to have been the inventor 
of fables, 294. 

JSltoUa. (Hie of the priacqial parts of 
Greece, ii. 234. 

^tolians. War of the iEtoUans 
against the Acheans and PhUip^ vi. 167. 
trea^ of peace between thorn, 192. the 
iGtoiiansj<Hn the Rmnans against ]%ilip, 
197. they make peace with that prince, 
226. they declare against him tor the 
Romans, 256. they condemn the treaty 
made between Philip and the Romans, 
280. they form a rescrfution to seize De- 
metrias, Chalds, and LacedsBnwn, by 
treachery, 293. they call in >the aid of 
Antiochus against the Romans, 295. they 
dier to submit to the Romans, 806. uA 
cannot obtain peace, ib. the senate, at 
the request of the Atneniaas and Rbodi- 
ans, grant it them, viu 2. cniel treatment 
of them' by the Romans, 169, jte. 

Africa, discovered by the care of Ne- 
chao, L 179. Hanno sails round it by or- 
der cl the senate of Carthage, 80)5. fertil- 
ity of Africa, 210. 

AgimeoiBon, king of MyoeMB| u. VL 
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Agarista, wife of MegadM. Herfath- 
'er*8 conduct iachooi^ne her a husband, 
ii. 27S. 

Agathodea, concubine of Ptdemy Phi- 
lopator, yi. 165. miieraUe end of that 



woman, 231. 



Agatiiocles seizes the tjraat of Syra- 
cuse, i. 230. his expeditions against the 
Carthaginians in Sicily and Africa, ib. 
he brings over Ophelias to his side, and 
then puts him to death, 337. miserable 
end of that tyrant, ib. 

Agathocles, goyemor of Parthia for 
Antiochus, vi. &), 

Asathoeles, brother of Agathoclea, vi. 
165. his ascendant over Ptolemy Philo- 
pator, ib. his measures for obtaining the 
suardianship of Ptplemy Epiphanes, 231. 
Ee perishes miserably, ib. 

Agelas of Naupactus, ambassador from 
the allies to Philip. Wisdom of his dis- 
course, vi. 191, &c. ^ 
Agesilaus is elected king of Sparta, iii. 
S39. his education and character, ib. he 
sets out for Asia, 333. he differs with 
Lysander, 335. his expeditions in Asia, 
337, &c. Sparta appoints him generalis- 
simo by sea and land, 340. he commis- 
sions Pisander to command the fleet m 
his stead, 341. his interview with Pharna- 
bazus, 342. the ^phori recall him to the 
aid of his country, 346. his ready obedi- 
ence, ib. he gains a victory overthe The- 
' bans at Coronsa, in which he is wound- 
ed, 350. he returns to Sparta, 351. he 
always retains his ancient manners, ib. 
he discovers the conspiracy formed by 
Lysander, 352. different expeditions of 
Agesilaus in Greece, ib. he causes his 
brother Teleutias to be appointed admi- 
ral, ib. Sphodrias is acquitted by his 
means, iv. 192. Antalcidas rallies him 
upon his being wounded by the Thebans, 
193. dispute between Agesilaus and 
Epaminondas in the assembly of ^e al- 
lies of Sparta, 195. he causes war to be 
declared against the Thebans, 196. he 
fiads^means to save those who l^ed from 
the battle of Leuctra, 199. his conduct in 
the two irruptions of the Thebans into the 
territory of Sparta, 201. Sparta sends aid 
to Tachoe, king of Egypt, who had re- 
volted against Persia, 230. actions of 
Agesilaus in Egj^pt, 232. he de<^lares for 
N^ectanebus against Tachos, ib. he dies 
on his return to Sparta, 233. 

Agesilaus, uncle on the mother's side 
to Agi^ king of Sparta, vi 115. he 



abuses that prince's confidence, 119. vio- 
lence which he commits when one of the 
Ephori, 121. he is wounded and lefl for 
dead, 122. 

Agesipolis^ king of Sparta with Asesi- 
laus, iv. 179. difference between uiose 
two kin^s, ib. he commands the army 
sent against Olynthus, 182. his dea*h, ib. 

Agesipolis reigns at Sparta with Ly<- 
curgus, vi. 172. he is detlironed by Lj' 
curgus, 276, he retires to the camp of the 
Romans, ib. 

Agesistrata, mother of Agis, king of 
Sparta, vi. 123. her death, 125. 

Agiatis, widow of Agis king of Spar- 
ta, is forced by Loonidas to marry Cleo- 
menes, vi. 126. death of that princesi, 
136. 

Agis I.' son of Eurysthenes, king of 
Sparta, enslaves tlie inhabitants of ^os, 
i. 95. 

Agis II. son of Archidamus,. kin^ of 
Sparta, iii. 212. he makes war against 
the people of Elis, 329. he acknowledges 
Leotychides for his son at his death, ib. 

Agis III. son of another Archidamus, 
kins of Sparta, commands the army of 
the Xiacedsemonians against the Macedo- 
nians, and is killed in a battle, v. 11 L 

Agis IV. son of Eudamidas, reigns at 
Sparta, vi. 113. he endeavours to revive 
the ancient institutions oC Lycursus, 114. 
he effects it in part, 115, &c. only Agesi- 
laus prevents the fuial execution of that 
design, 119. he is sent to aid the Achieans 
against the iEtolians, 120. on his return 
to Sparta he finds a total change there, 
121. he is condemned to die, and exe- 
cuted, 124, &c. 

Agonothetae, a name given to those' 
who presided in the public games <ef 
Greece, i. 48. 

Agriculture. Esteem that the ancients 
had for it, especiall^r in Egypt, i. 152. in 
Persia, ii. 189. and in Sicily, iii. 131. 

Agrigentum. Foundation of that city, 
iii. WO. it is subiected first by the Car- 
thaginians, i. 221. and aflerwards by tLe 
Romans, 242. 

Agron, prince of Illyria, vi. 109. 

Ahasuerus, name given by the Scrip- 
tures to Astyages, as also to Oambyses 
and Darius.— >See the names of the last , 
two. 

Ahaz, king of Judah, becomes vassal 
and tributary to Tiglath-Pilesar, ii. 61. 

Albanians.' Situation of th< ^r country, 
viiL 98. they are defeated by Pompey, 99. 
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Alcteuf, ion of Perseus, king of Myce- 
nae, and father of Amphitryon, ii. 239. 

Alceus, Greek poel, ii. 286. 

Alcander, young Lacedemonian^ puts 
out one of Lycurgus's eyes, ii. 249. Ly- 
curgu6*» manner of being revenged on 
him, ib. "^ 

Alcetas, king of the Mdossians, great- 
grandidther both of Pyrrhus and Alex- 
ander the Great, iv. 278. 

Alcibiades. VVhen very young be car- 
ries the prize of valour in the batt^ against 
the Potidspans, iii. 119. character of that 
Athenian, 190. his intimacy with Socra- 
tes, 191. his versatilitv of genius, 193. his 
thission ibr ruling afone, 194. - - Alci» 
liades begins to attract notice at Athens, 
iii. 190. his artifice for breaking the treaty 
with Sparta, 194. he engages the Athen- 
ians in the war with Sicily, 197. he is 
elected general with Nicias and Letma- 
chus, 2Ut. he is accused of having muti- 
lated the statues of Mercyry, 206. he sets 
out for Sicily, without having been able 
to bring that aiikir to a trial, ib. he takes 
Catana by surprise, 209. he is recalled by 
the Athenians to b^ tried, 210. he flies, 
and is condemned to die for contumacy, 
ib. he retires to Sparta, 212. he debauches 
JTimaea, the wife of Agis, and has a son 
by her, ib. he advises the Lacedaemonians 
to send Gyiippus to the aid of Syracuse, 

21 7. Alcibiades retires to Tissapher- 

aes, iii. 245, bis infiuence with that sa- 
trap, ib. his return to Athens is concert- 
ed, 247. he is recalled, 248. he beats the 
Lacedeemonian fleet, 253. he goes to Tis- 
saphernes, who causes him to be seized 
and carried prisoner to Sardis, ib. he es- 
capes out of prison, ib. he defeats Min- 
darus and Pbarnabazus by sea and land 
the same day, 254. he returns in triumph 
to Athens, 355. and is declared generalis- 
simo, 256. he catises the great mysteries 
to be celebrated, 257. he sets sail with the 
fleet, 258. Thrasybulus accuses him at 
Athens of having occasioned the defeat of 
the tfeet near Ephesus, 261. the com- 
mand is taken from him, ib. he comes to 
the Athenian generals at ^gospotamos, 
272. the advice he gives them, ib'. he re- 
tires into the province of Pharnabazus, 
283. that satrap causes him to be assas- 
sinated, 284. his character, ib. 

Alcibi^es, one ef the Spartan exiles, 
is reinstated by the Achseans, and sent 
deputy to Rome with complaints against 
tb»in» vU, Xl,ilie Achsm coodemQ hJni 



to die, 24. they soon after anntd that 

lencc, 26. 

Alcimus is placed at the head or I>e- 
metrius Soter's army against the Xews, 
vii. 223. 

Alcmapon, ii. 273. 

AlcnuBonide expelled Athens by Pisis- 
tratns, ii. 275. they take the care . oi 
building the new temple of Delphi upon 
them8eTves»278. their aim in that under- 
taking, ib. 

Alcyoneus, -son of Antigonus, carries 
the head of Pyrrhus to Iiis father, vi. 71. 

Alcxamenes is sent by the uStolians to 
seize Sparta, vi. 293. his avarice occa- 
sions the miscarriage of that design, S94. 
he is killed in Sparta, ib. 

Alexander I. son of Amyntas I. king of 
Macedon, avenges the affront his mother 
and sisters had received from the Persian 
ambassadors, ii. 322. he makes proposals 
of peace to the Athenians from the Per- 
sians, iii. 44. he gives the Greeks intelli. 
gence of the designs of the Persians, 48. 

Alexander II. son of Amyntas II. reigns 
in Macedonia, and dies at the end of one 
year, iv. 209. 

Alexander III. surnamed the Great, 
sOTi of Philip. His birth, iv. 278. happy 
inclinations of that prince, v. 2. he has 
Aristotle for his preceptoi, 3. Alexan- 
der's esteem and affection (or that philos- 
opher, ib. he breaks Bucephalus, 7. > — 

Alexander ascends the throne of IVf ace- 
donia, v. 8. he reduces and subjects the 
people bordering upon his kingdom, -who 
had revolted, 9. ne enters Greece to dis- 
solve the league which had been formed 
against him, 10. he defeats the Thebans 
in a great battle, ib. and takes their city, 
which he destroys, U. he pardons iho 
Athenians, 12. he summons a diet at Co- 
rinth, and causes himself to be declared 
generalissimo of the Greeks against the 
Persians, 13. he returns into Macedonia, 
14. and makes preparations for his expe- 
dition against tne Persians, 15. he ap« 
points Antipater to govern Macedonia as 
his viceroy, 16.— ^Alexander seta out 
for Asia, v. 17. arrives at Ilion, where 
he renders great honours to the mentory 
of Achilles, 18. he passes the Granicus, 
and gains a great victory over the Per* 
sians, 20. he besieges and takes Miletus, 
22. then Halicamassus, 23. and conquers 
almost all Asia Minor, 24. he takes 4he 
city of Gordium, where he cots the fe. 
mom Gordiiui knot^ 26« he passe* ih« 
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amitii of Cilicia, 27. to ftnivM at Td^ 
MiB, where he has a dangeroan iUneM, oo> 
easioned by bathing in the river Cydnup, 
ib. he ia cured" of it in a few days, SO. he 
nauDches against Darius, and gains a fa- 
mous victMy orer that prince near Issus, 
95, &c. tired with pursuing Darius, he 
comes to that prince's camp, which his 
troops had just before seized, 42. Atex* 
ander's humanity and attention to Sysi- 
gandus and the other captive princesses, 
44.— -Alexander enters Syria, v. 45. 
the treasures laid up in Damascus are 
dehT^red to him, ib. Darius -writes him a 
I^ter in the most haughty terms, 46. he 
answers it in the same style, 47. the city 
(rf'Sidon opens its gates to him, ib. he bf^ 
sieges Tyre, 51, &c. after a long siege 
he takes that place by storm, 59. he re- 
ceives a second letter from Darius, €5. 
he noarches to Jerusalem, 66. honours 
paid by him to the high-priest Jaddus, 
6d. he enters Jerusalem and offers sacri- 
fices there, ib. Daniel's prophecies rela- 
ting to him are shown him, 69. he grants 
ereat privileges to the Jews, 73. and re- 
fuses the same to the Samaritans, ib. he 
besieges and takes Gaza, 74. enters 
Egypt, 75. makes himself master of it, 
76. and begins to build Alexandria, 77. 
he goes into Libya, 77. visits the temple 
of Jupiter Ammon, 78. and causes him- 
self to be declared the son of that god, ib. 
be returns to Egypt, 79.— —Alexander, 
(HI his return to Egypt, resolves to ad- 
vance against Darius, v. 80. on setting 
out, he is informed of the death of that 
prince's wife, ib. he causes her to be in- 
terred with great magnificence, ib. he 
passes the Euphrates, 81. then the Ti- 
gris, 82. he comes up with Darius, and 
gains a great battle, near Arbela, 90. he 
takes Arbela,91. Babylon, 93. Susa,95. 
subdues the Uxii, 98, &c. seizes the pass 
of Susa, 99. arrives at Persepolis, of 
which he makes himself master, lOO, &c. 
and burns the palace of that city in a 
drunken firolic, 102. Alexander pur- 
sues Darius, v. 103. Bessus's treatment 
of that prince makes him hasten his 
march, 104. Alexander's grief on seeing 
a^ body of Darius, who had just before 
expired, 106. he sends it to Sysigambis', 
ib. he marches against Bessus, 111. 
Thalestris, queen of the Amazons, comes 
'from a remote ootmtry to see him, IIS.. 
he abandons himself to {>Iea8unB and ex- 
cess, 114. he oootimMS his ouoch against 

b2 



Bessos, 116. he puts PhUotu to dtsatli 
upon suspicion or having entered mto a 
conspiracy against him, 121. and Pai- 
menio his fatner, ib. he subdues sevmrai 
natiom, 123. he arrives in Bactriana, ib. 
his cruel treatment of the Branchids, 
124. Bessus is brought to him, ib. 
Alexander takes many cities in Bactri- 
ana, V. 125, &c and ouilds <Hie near the 
laxartes, to which he -gives his name, 
126. he marches against the, Sogdians, 
who had revolted, and destroys nuuiy of 
their cities, 127. Uie Scythians send am- 
bassadors to him, who speak with extra- 
ordinary fireedom, ib. he passes the lax- 
artes, 129. gains a victcHy over the Scytl^> 
ians, ISO. and treats the conquered fa- 
vourably, ib. he quells a revolt of the 
Sogdians, 131. he sends Bessus to Ec- 
batana, to be punished, ib. he takes the 
city of Petra, 132, &c. he abandons him- 
self to tlie pleasure of hunting, in which 
he is in great danger, 134. he gives Ch- 
tus the command c^ the provinces wliich 
had been formerly under Artabazus, 135. 
he invites that officer to a feast, and kills 
him, 136, &c. he undertakes various ex- 
peditions, 139. he marries Roxana,daugh- 
tef- of Oxyartes, 140. he resolves to march 
into India, and makes preparations for 
setting out, ib. he endeavours to make 
his courtiers adore him aAer the Persian 
manner, ib. he puts the philosof^er Cai- 
listhenes to death, 143.— —Alexander 
sets out for India, v. 144. he takes many 
cities there that seemed impregnable, and 
frequently endangers his lite, 148, &c. he 
grants Taxilus his protection, 151. he 
passes the river Indus, and then the Hy- 
daspes, 153. and gains a famous victory 
ovOT Porus, 156. he restores that prince 
to his kingdom, 158. he builds Nic®a and 
BucephaTia, ib. he advances into India, 
and subjects many nationr, 159. he forms 
the design of penetrating as Ikr as the 
Ganges, 163. general murmur of his^ 
army, ib. he renounces that design, and 
gives orders to prepare for returning, 165. 
excess of vanity which he shows in giving 
thanks to the gods, 166.— ——Alexander 
sets out on hisntarch to the ocean, v. ib. 
is in extreme danger at the city of the 
Ozydracce, 167. he subdues all he meets 
in ms way, 170. arrives at the ocean, 171. 

Erepares for his return to Europe, 172. 
e suffers extremely by famine in passing 
desert places, 173. equipajre in which he 
passes throu|^ Cannaiua, ib. be Bmv(» 
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at Ptwardt, 116. honoun rendered by 
bini lo the uhes of Cynia, 176. he puts 
Orsinet, satrap of the province, to death, 
177. he marries Slatira, the daufrhter of 
Darius, 178. he pays the debts of his sol- 
diers, 1 79. he appeases a mutiny amongst 
them, 182, &c. he recalls Antipater, uid 
substitutes Craterus in hisste^, 184. his 
grief for Uephaestion*s Jeath, ib. &c. he 
conquers the Cosseans, ib.— — >Aiexan- 
der enters Babylon, notwithstanding the 
sinister predictums of the Magi and other 
soothsayers, v. 18$. he cdebratea He> 
phaBstion*s funeral with extraordinary 
magnificence, 186. he forms various de- 
signs of expeditions and ccHXiuests, 189. 
he sets pco|>le at work upon repairing the 
banks olvthe Euphrates, ib. and rebuild- 
ing the temple of Belus, 190. he abandons 
himself to excessive drinking, which oc- 
casions his death, 192, &c. pomp of his 
funeral, 232. his body is carried to Alex- 
andria, 234. judgment to be passed on 
Alexander, 195. character of that prince, 
196, &c Daniers prophecies concerning 
Alexander, 69, &c. 

Alexander, ^n of Alexander the Great, 
is elected king, v. 218. Cassander first 
deprives that prince of the sovereignty, 
260. then puts him to death, 281. 

Alexander, son of Cassander, disputes 
the crown of Macedonia witli his brother 
Antipater, vi. 9. he is killed by Deme- 
trius, whom he had called in to his aid, 
-ib. 

Alexander I., king of Epirus, marries 
Cleopatrai, dau^ter of Pnilip, king of 
Macedonia, iv. 927. 

Alexander Bala foitns a conspiracy 
against Demetrius Soter, vii. 226. lie as- 
cends the throne of Syria, 227. he mar- 
ries Cleopatra, the daughter of Ptolemy 
Philometor, 228. he abandons himself to 
voluptuousness, ib. Plotemy declares 
against him in favour of Demetrius NW 
cator, 229. Alexander perishes, 230. 

Alexander Zebina dethrones Deme- 
trius king of Syria, vii. 252. he is de- 
feated by AntiochuB Grypv4, and soon 
after kiHed, 254. 

Alexander I., son of Physeon, is plaoed 
opon the throne of Egypt, vii. 261. he 
causes his mother Cleopatra to be put to 
death, 266. h^ is expelled by hit subjects, 
and perishes soon after, 267. 

Alexander II., son rf Alexander I., 
in ,Eq^ after the death of La* 



Hgrroiifu. 



Clo»|Mtra, 



called Berenice, and lulls her nnrateea 
4days after, iS. the Alexandrians deihrone 
him, 274. he dies, and declares at his 
death the Roman people his heirs, ib. 

Alexander Jannsus reigns ia Judaea, 
rii. 282. he attacks the inhfiVitants of 
Ptoleniais, 262. Lathyrus mar .'hes to the 
aid of that city, and defeats Alexander 
near the Jwdan, ib. &c. Ale: nnder's re- 
venge upon Gaza, 283. quar el between 
that prince and the Pharisees , 273. gross 
aflTront that ho /ecctves at the feast of 
tabernacles, ib. vengeance which he takes 
for it, 284. civil war between that prince 
and his subjects, ib. after havine termi- 
nated it, he abandons himself to feasting, 
and dies, ib. 

Alexander makes himself tyrant of 
Pherie, iv. 209. he endeavours to subject 
the people of Thessaly, ib. Pefopidas re- 
duces him to reason, ib. H seizes Pelo- 
pidas by treachery, and pule him in pris- 
on, 210. Epaniinondas obliges him to re- 
lease his prisoner, 21S. he is defeated 
near Cynoscephale, 215. tragical end of 
that tyrant, 216. his diversions, 213. 

Alexander, son of ^r^pus, forms a 
conspiracy against Alexander xhe Great, 
V. 25. he 18 put to death, 26. 

Alexander, son of Polysperchon, ac- 
cepts the office of govemor«general of 
Peloponnesus, v. 262. he is kUled in Si- 
cyon, ib. 

Alexander, governor of Persia for An- 
tiochus the Great, vi. 150. he revolts, and 
makes himself sovereign in his fMroviuce, 
ib. he perishes miserably, 154. 

Alexander, deputy from the ^toltans 
to the assembly of the allies held atTempe, 
vi. 264. 

Alexander, pretendod son of Perseus, 
is driven out of Macedonia, wh^e he 
had usurped the throne, vii. 187. 

Alexander, son of Aniony and Cleo* 
patra, riii. 133. 

Alexandra, wife of Alexander Jan* 
nteus, reigns over the Jewish nation, vii. 
273, ice. 

Alexandria, a city of Egypt, built byr 
Alexander the Great, ▼. 77. famous b* 
braries of Alexandria, vi. 18, &e. fate of 
those Ubrari^ 19, &c. 

Alexandria, buUt l^ Alexander the 
Great, upon the laxartes, v. 126. 
. Alexis, governor of tbe'citadel of Apa* 
nusa, bebtivs Epigenei^ Aatiacfaus's 
geaeral, vu 164. 

AJgefant* thai aciinn « |Ntft af te 
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nrn^enmtics, and ought not to be ne- 
glected, viit. 12. 

AUobroges, extent of their oountry, L 
276. 

Alps, mountains fknioiis Ibr Hannibel's 
passing them, i. 276. 

Aoiasis, (^Scer of Apries, is proclaimed 
kmg of Egyptf !• 183. he is confirmed in 
the possession of the kingdom h^ Nabu- 
chodonosor, 184. he defeats Apnes, who 
marched against him, takes him prisoner, 
and puts nim to death, 186. he reigns 
peaceably in Eg3^t, 186. his method for 
acquiring the respect of his subjects, ib. 
his deaths 187. his body is ta(en out of 
his t<Mub and burnt, by order of Cambyses, 
ii. 167. 

Ambassadors. Fine example of disin- 
t^estedness in certain Roman ambassa- 
dors^vi, 73. 

Amenophis, kin^ of Egypt, i. 164. his 
manner of educating his son Sesostris, 
165. this king is the Pharac^ of Scripture, 
who was drowned in the Red Sea, 164. 

Amestris, wife of Xerxes. Barbarous 
and inhuman revenge of that princess, iii. 
67, &c. 

Amisus, a city of Asia, besieged by 
LucuUus, viii. 72. the engineer Callima- 
chus, who defended it, sets it on fire, and 
bums it, 76. 

Amnionians, ii. 168. Jaroous temple of 
that people, v. 76. 

Amnesty, famous one at Athens, iii. 
288. occasions when amnesties are ne> 
cessary, 289. 

A merges, bastard of I^ssuthnes, revolts 
against Darius Nothns, iii. 244. he is 
tadcen and sent- into Persia, ib. 

Amoeis, king of Egypt. See llieth- 
mothis. 

Amphares, one of the Spartan Ephori, 
n. 123. hk treachery and cruelty to king 
Agis, ib. / 

Ainphictyon, king of Athens, Ii. 240. 

Amphictyons. InstHntion of that as* 
semUy, ii. 240. it. 74. their power, 75. 
oath taken at their installation, ib. their 
condcBCMisions for Philip occasioned the 
diminution of their authority, 76. famous 
sacred war undertaken by order of this 
assembly, 283. 

Asapfaipolist eity of Thrace, besieged 
bv Cleon, genera] of the Athenians, iii. 
168. Phifip takes that city irom the Athe- 
maam^'taai declare* it fi«e, ir. 274. it is 
soon after taken poes e i w o n of by that 
piDce|57f. . 



Amyntaa I.» Unfof Biteodeiiia. fo^ 
mits to Darius, ii. St2. 

Amyntas II., king of Macedoaift. 
father of Philip, iv. 270. his death, 271 . 

Amyntas, scm of Perdiccas, excluded 
firom the throne of Macedonia, ir. 273. 

Amyntas, deserter from Atexander*! 
army, seizes the government of Egypti 
V. 76. he is killed there, 76. 

Amyntas, one of Alexander the GreiU*i 
officers, V. 94. 

Amyrteus, <Mie of the generals of the 
Egyptians, who had revolted against Ar 
taxerxes Longimanus, iii. 92. he is a»- 
sisted by the Athenians, 106. he drives 
the Persums out of Egypt, and is dMlar- 
ed king of it, 183. he dies, ib. 

Amytis,wifeofNabuchod<Hiosor,ii. 52 

Anarharsis, of the 8c3rtho>Noroades 
by nat i ^ i, one of the seven sages, ii. 292. 
his contempt for riches, ib. 

Anacreon, Greek poet, ii. 287. 

Anaitis. Fate of one of the statues of 
this goddess, viii. 130. 

Anaxagoras, his care of Pericles, iii. 
97. his doctrine, 123. 

Anaxander, king of l^cedemooia, L 
102. 

Anaxilaus, tyrant of Zancle, iii. 136. 

Anaximenes, in what manner he saved 
his country, v. 17. 

Andranodorus, guardian of Hierony- 
mus, king of Syracuse, viii. 16. his strange- 
abuse of nis authority, ib. after the death 
of Hieronymus, he seizes part of Syra- 
cuse, 19. he forms a conspiracy for as* 
cending the throne, 21. he is accused and 
put to death, ib. 

Andriscus of Adramyttium^ pretends 
himself son of Perseus, and is declared 
king of Macedonia, vii. 186. he defeats 
the Roman army, commanded by the 
preetor Juventius, 187. he is twice de- 
feated by Metellus, ib. he is taken, and 
sent to Home, ib. he serves to ad<Mii the 
triumph of Metellus, 197. 

Androcles, son of Codnis, king of 
Ath«is, ii. 243. 

Andromachus, governor of Syria and 
Palestine for Afexandei, v. 80. sad end 
(^ that governor, ib. ^ 

Andromachus, father of Achaenli, ia 
taken and kep^ p'tsurter birPtolemy Eu- 
ergetes, vi. 149. Ptolemy Phiiopator seta 
him at bberty, and restores lum to hie 
■on, 157. 

Andrenicus, general of Antigonoi, 
■lakee himseif master of l^rei ▼. 273, hi 
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■ lMii«|ed in that place by PIoImdj, and 
fi>rced to surrender» £76. 

AndrooiciM, Perfeu«*8 officer, put to 
death, and why, tii. 128. 
. Andronicus of Rhodes, to whom the 
world is indebted for the works of Aris- 
totle, viii. 65. 

Androstheoes, commander for Philip at 
Corinth, is defeated by Nicoetratus, pra- 
tor of the Achsans, vi. 265. 

Angels. Opinions of the Pagans con- 
cerning them, iv. 12. 

• Anicius,^ Roman pretor, is charged 
with the war against Qentius, kin^ of 
Illvria, vii. 1S3. be defeats that pnnce, 
takes him prisoner, and sends him to 
Rome, 140. he receives the honour of a 
triumph, 162. 

Antalcidas, Lacedemonian, concludes 
with the Persians a peace diflgraeuful to 
tlie Greeks, iii. S3S, &c. 

Autigona, Philotas*s mistress, accuses 
hun to Alexander, v. 118. 

Antigone, the daiighler-in-law of Ptol- 
emv, wife of Pyrrhus, vi. 6. 

Antigonia, city built by Antigonus, v. 
811). and destroyed by Selcucu9, vi. 3. 

Antisonus, one of Alexander's cap- 
tains, divides the empire of that prince 
with the rest of them, v. 2 J 8. he makes 
war against Eumenes, and besieges him 
in Nora, 241. he nftarches into Pisidia 
against Alcetas and Attalus, 242. he be- 
comes very powerful, 245. he revolts 
aj^ainst the kings, and continues the war 
with Eumenes, who adheres to them, 254. 
he is defeated by that captain, 268. he 
gets Eumenes into his hands by treach- 
ery, 269. and causes him to perish in 
prison, 270. a league is formed against 
liini, 271. he takes Syria and Phoenicia 
from Ptolemy, 272. uid makes himself 
mastpr of Tyre, after a lone siege, 273. 
he marches against Cassanc^r, and gains 
great advantages over him, 274. he con- 
cludes a treaty with the confederate 
princes, 281. he forms the design of re- 
storing liberty to Greecp, 284. he besie^s 
and lakes Athens, 285, &c. excessive 
hrmours paid him there, 287. he assumes 
the title of king, 293. he makes prepa- 
rations to inva<fo EfO^t, 294. his et^er- 
Kise'is unsuccessfulyio. he loses a great 
>ttle bX Ipsu^ and is killed in it, 315. 

AntigcNius Gonatas offers himself as a 
hostage for l>emetrius his father, vi. ib. 
he establishes himself in MaceSonia, 41. 
PyrrhuB drives him out of it, 64. he re- 



tires into his maritime cities, ib. ha seoda 
troops to the aid o£ thcSpartaas against 
T^rrhus, 68. he marches t# the aasistance 
of Argos, besieged by that prince, ib. he 
takes the whole army and camp of Pyr- 
rhus, and celebrates the funoral of that 
prince with great magnificence, 71. he 
besieges Athens, 74. aad tak^ xt, ib. his 
death, 93. 

Antigonus Doson, as Philip^s guardian, 
reigns in Macedonia, vi. 98. the Ackueans 
call him into their aidji^unst Sparta, 133. 
he occasions their gaimng sevo^ advan- 
tages, 137, &c. he is victorious in the 
famous batOe of Selasia against Cleom- 
enes, 141. he makes himMlf master of 
Sparta, and treats it with great clemency, 
146. he marches against the Illyrians, 
and dies after having gained a victory 
over them, ib. 

Antigonus, nephew of Antigonus Do- 
son, Philip's favourite, discovers to that 
prince the innocence of hb son Deme- 
trius, and the guilt of Perseus, vii. 56. 
Philip's intentions in respect to him, 67. 

Antij^bnus, a Macedonian lord in the 
court of Perseus, vii. 137. 

Antigonus, the brother of Aristobulus 
I., is appointed by his brother to terminate 
the war in Iturea^ vii. 281. at his return 
his brother puts him to death, 282. 

Antiffonus, soa of Aristobulus II., is 
sent to Rome by Pompey, v'li. 292. he is 
set upon the throne of Judea, 293. he is 
besieged in Jerusalem, 294. he surrenders 
and is put to death, 295. 

Antimachus, officer in the army of Per- 
seus, vii. 122. 

Antioch, cit^ built by Seleucus, upon 
the Orontes, vi. 3. 

Antiochus, lieutenant of - Alcibiades, 
attacks the Lacedemonians with ill con- 
duct, and is defeat^ with grei^ loss, iii. 
260. 

Antiochus L, surnamed Soter, reigns 
in Syria, and marries Stratonice, his 
father's wife, vi. 32. he endeavours to 
seize the kingdom of Pergamus, 77. he 
is defeated by Eumenes, ib. be puts one 
of his sons to death, ajid (fies himself 
soon after, ib. 

Antiochus II., surnamed Theos, as* 
cends the throne of Syria, vi. 77. he de- 
livers Miletus firom tyranny, ib. he carries 
the war into Eg^pt against Ptolemy, 80. 
the provinces of the Elast revolt against 
him, ib. be loses most of thqee provinces, 
81. he makes peace with PtfliwDiy, and 
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marries Berenice, the daughter of that 
priose, after having repudiated Laodice, 
lb. he repudiates Berenice, and takes 
Laodice again, who causes him to be 
poisoned, 88. Daniel's prt^hecies con- 
cerning him, ib. 

Antiochus Hierax commands in Asia 
Minor, vL 88. he enters into a league 
with his iMTOther Seleucus against Ptole- 
my, 92. he declares war against Seleucus, 
gives him battle, and defeats him with 
great danger of his life, 93. he is attack- 
ed and defeated by Eumenes, 94. he re- 
tires to Ariarathes, who soon after seeks 
occasion to rid himself of him, 95. he 
takes refuge with Ptolemy, who imprisons 
him, ib. he escapes from prison, and is 
assassinated by robbers, ib. 

Antiochus III., surnamed the Great, 
begins to reign in Syria, vi. 150. fidelity 
of Achteus towards him, ib. he appoints 
Hermias his prime minister, ib. Molon 
and Alexander, whom he had appointed 
governors of Media and Persia, revolt 
against him, ib. he marries Laodice, the 
diu^hter of Mithridates, 15L he sacrifi- 
ces Epigenes, the most able of his gen- 
erals, to the jealousy of Hermias, 154. 
he marches against the rebels, and re- 
duces them, -i65. he rids himself of Her- 
mias, 156. he marches into Ccele-syria, 
and taJces Seleucia, 168, Tyre, and Plol- 
emais, 159. l^e makes a truce with Ptol- 
emy, ib. The war breaks out again, 160. 
Antiochus gains many advantages, 161. 
he loses a great battle at Raphia, 162. 
he makes peace with Ptolemy, 163. he 
turns his arms against Achseus, who had 
revolted, ib. Achseus is put into his hands 
by treachery, and executed, 164. expedi- 
tions of Antiochus into Media, 227, Par- 
thia, ib. Hyrcania, ib. Bactriana, 228, 
and even into Indisr, 229. he enters into 
an alliance with Philip to invade .the 
kingdom of Egypt, 232, and seizes Ccele- 
syria and Palestine, ib. hi» makes war 
against Atralus, 247. upon the remon- 
strances of the Romans he retires, ib. he 
recovers Coele-syria, which Aristomenes 
had taken from him, ib. Antiochus forms 
the design of seizing Asia Minor, 249. be 
takes some places there, 271. an embassy 
is sent to him from the Romans upon that 
head, ib. Hannibal retires to him, 274. 
the arrival of that general determines him 
to engage in a war with the Romans, 383. 
he marches against the Fisidians, and 
nibjeots ihem, 286. h» goea tQ Greece 



at the request of the ^tolians, 295. h« 
attempts to bring over the Achaeans ui 
vain, 296, and afterwards the Boeotians, 
299. he makes himself master of Chalcis, 
and all Eub<Ba,ab. the Romans declare 
war against him, ib. he makes an ill use 
of Hannibal^s counsels, 301. he goes tc 
Chalcis, and marries tiie dau<;hter of the 
person in whose house he lodges, ib. he 
seizes the straits of Thermopylae, 302. 
he is defeated near those mountains, and 
escapes to Chalcis, ib. on his return to 
Ephesus, he ventures a sea-fight, and 
loses it, 307. his fleet gains some advan- 
tage over the RhodiaQs, 309. he loses a 
second battle at sea, ib. conduct of An- 
tiochus afler this defeat, 311. he makes 
proposals of peace, 312, which are re- 
jected, 314. he loses a great battle near 
Magnesia, 317, &c. he demands peace, 
318. he obtains it, and on what conditions, 
3f9. in order to pay the .tribute to the 
Romans, he plunders a . temple in Ely- 
mais, vii. 9. he is killed, ib. character of 
Antiochtis, ib. DaniePs prophecies con- 
cerning that prince, 10. 

Antiochus, the eldest s<Mn of Antiochus 
the Great, dies in the flower of his youth, 
vi. 287. character of that young prince, 
ib. 

Antiochus IV:, surnamed Epiphanes, 
goes .to Rome as a hostage, vi. 319. he 
ascends the throne of Syria, vii. 61. dis- 
pute between that prince and the king of 
Egypt, 63. he inarches towards Egypt, 
65, and gains a first victory over Ptole- 
my, ib. then a second, 66. he makes 
himself master of Egypt, ib. and takee 
the king himself, ib. upon the rumour of 
a general revolt, he enters Palestine, 67. 
besieges tmd takes Jerusalem, ib. where 
he exercises the most horrid cruelties, 
ib. &c. Antiochus .renews the war in 
Egypt, 68. he replaces Ptolemy Philo. 
meter upon the throne, and with what 
view, 70. he returns to Syria, ib. he 
comps back to Egypt, and marches to 
Alexandria, 72. Popilius, the Roman 
unbassador, obliges him to quit it, 73. 

Antiochus, incensed at what happened 
in Egypt, vents his rage upen the Jews, 
vii. 74. be orders ApoHonius, one of hie 
generals, to destroy Jerusalem, ib. cruel- 
ties committed there by that general, ib.^ 
Antifochus endeavours to abolish tha wor- 
ship of the true God ait Jerusalem, 76. he 
enters Jodiea, and commits horrible v i- 
elttee, 77, &c. he^celebrates ganiei i' 
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Daphne, near Antioch, 81. Mreral of his 
ffeneralB defeated by Judaa MaccabaeuS| 
lb. he goes to Persia, attempts to plunder 
the tejpipie of Eiymais, and is shamefully 
repulsed, 86. upon receiyins advice of 
the defeat of his armies in Juaea, be sets 
out instantly with design to exterminate 
the Jews, 87. he is struck by the hand of 
God on his way, and dies in the most ex- 
quisite tom^ents, ib. Daniel^s prophecies 
c<Hiceming this prince, 88. 

Antiochus V. called Eupator, succeeds 
his father Antiochus Epiphanes in the 
kingdom of Syria, vii. 214. he continues 
the war with the Jews, 215. his generals 
and himself in person are defeated by Ju- 
das Ma<Scabeus, 216. he makes peace 
with tlie Jews, and destroys the fortifica- 
tions of the temple, 217. Romans discon- 
tented ^ith Eupator, 222. his soldiers de- 
liTer him up to Demetrius, who puts him 
to death, ib. 

Antiochus VI. sumamed Theos, is 
placed upon the throne of Syria by Try- 
phon, vii. 233. he is assassinated soon 
after, 235. 

Antiochus VII. sumamed Sidetes, 
marries Cleopatra, wife of Deflietrius, 
and ia proclaimed king of Syria, vii. 238. 
he dethrones Tryphon, who is put to 
death, ib. he marches, into Judaea, 246. 
besieges John Hyrcanus in Jerusalem, 
ib. the city capitulates, ib. he turns his 
arms agamst Parthia, 247. where he[ 
perishes, 248. an adventiire of this prince 
ID hunting, ib. 

Antiochus VIII. sumamed Ggrpus, 
begins to reign in Syria, rii. 254. he mar- 
ries Tryphena, the daughter of Physcon, 
king of Egypt, ib. he defeats and expels 
Zebina, in. his mother Cleopatra en- 
deavours to poison him, and is poisoned 
herself, 255. Antiochus reign? some time 
in peace, ib. war between that prince 
and his brother Antiochus of Cyzicum, 
256. the two brothers divide the empire 
of Syria between them, 258. Grypus 
raames Selene, the daughter of Cleopa- 
tra, and renews the war against his bro- 
ther, 264. he is assassinated by one of 
his vassals, ib. 

Antiochus IK. sumazaed the Cjrzico- 
nian, makes war against his brother An- 
tiochus Grypus, vii. 256. he marries 
Cleopatra, whom Lathyrus had repudi- 
ated, ib. after several battles, he comes 
to an accommodation with his brother, 
and divides the empire of Syria with him. 



258. he (|o«B to the aid of the Samai^ 
tans, and is unsuccessful in the war, ib. 
after his brother's death he endeavours 
to possess himself of his domimona, 265. 
he loses a battle against Seleucos the son 
of Grypus, who puts him to death, ib. 

Antiochus X. sumamed Eusebes, son 
of Antiochus the Gyzicenian, causes him- 
self to be crowned king of Syria, and de- 
poses Seleucus, vii. 266. he ^ains a bat- 
tle against Antiochus and Philip, brother 
of Seleucus, ib. he marries Selene, the 
widow of Grypus, ib. he is entirely de- 
feated by PhiUp, and obliged to take ref- 
u^e amongst the Parthians, ib. by their 
aid he returns into Syria, ib. he is again 
expelled, and retires into- Cilida, where 
he ends his days, 267. 

Antiochus Xl, son of Grypus, endeav- 
ours to revenge the death of his brother 
Seleucus, vii. 266. he is defeated by Eu- 
sebes, and drowned in endeavouring to 
pass the Orontea, ib. &c 

Antiochus XII. sumamed Dicmysiui*, 
seizes Ccele-syria, and reigns a very 
short time, vii. 266. 

Antiochus XIII. called Asiaticus, sent 
by Selene, his mother, to Rome, vii. 269. 
on his return he passes through Sicily, 
and receives an enormous affront from 
Verres, ib. he reip/is some time in Syria, 
272. Pompey deprives him of his domin- 
ions, 273. 

Antipas, or Antipater, Herod's father, 
excites great troubles in Judsa, vii. 288. 
&c. he sends troops to aid Cesar, be- 
aeged in Alexandria, viii. >23. 

Antipater, Alexander's lieutenant, ia 
appointed by that prince to govern Mace- 
donia in his absence, v. 16. he defeats 
the Lacedaemonians, who had revolted 
against Macedonia, 1 10. Alexander takes 
his government from him, and orders him 
to come to him, 183. suspicions enter- 
tained of Antipater in- respect of Alexan- 
der's death, 193. Antipater's expeditions 
into Greece, after Alexander's death, 
223. he is defeated by the Athenians 
near Lamia, to which he retires,^ ib. he 
surrenders that place by capitulation, 
225. he seizes Aniens, and puts a garri- 
son into it, 226. he puts Demosthenes 
and Hyperides to death, ib. he gives 
Phila, his daughter, to Craterus in mar- 
riage, 231. he is appointed regent of the 
kingdom of Maoeaonia, in the room <^ 
Perdiccas, 239. death of Antipater, £44. 
Antipater, eldest son of Cassander, vi« 
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tf . ilvpiitft between that prince end his 
oroUier Alexander for the crown of Ma- 
cedonia, ib. he kills his mother Tbessa- 
lonica, who favoured his younger brother^ 
3>. Demetrius drives him out of Macedo- 
nia, ib. he retires into Thrace, and dies 
there, ib. 

Antiphon, courtier of Dionysius. Wit- 
ty saying, which cost him his life, iy. 129. 
Antony (Mark) contributes by his val- 
oiar to the re-establishment of Auletes 
upon the throne of Egypt, viii. US, &c. 
vdien truunvir, he cites Cleopatra before 
him, and why, 125. lus passion for that 
princess, ib. her ascendant oyer him, ib. 
she carries him with her to Alexandria, 
128. Antony returns to Rome, and mar- 
ries Octavia, Csesar's sister, 130. he 
makes some expeditions against the Par- 
thians, 130. then goes to Phoenicia to 
meet Cleopatra, ib. his injurious treat- 
ment of Octavia, 131. he makes himself 
master of Armenia, and returns to Alex- 
andria, which he enters in triumph, ib. 
he celebrates there the coronation of 
Cleopatra auid her diildren, 132. open 
rupture between Caesar and Antony, 133. 
Antony puts to sea, accompanied by 
Cleopatra, 137. he is' entirely defeated 
in a sea-fight off* Actium, 138. all his 
troops surrender themselves to Cassar, 
ib. he returns to Alexandria, ib. be 
sends ambassadors to treat of peace with 
CiBsar, 139. seeing himself betrayed by 
Cleopatra, he sends to- challenge Ceesar 
to a single combat, 141. believing Cleo- 
patra had killed herself, he falls upon his 
sword, 142. he expires in Cleopatra*s 
arms, 143. that princess celebrates his 
flmeral with great magnificence, 144. 
Anysis,king of- Egypt, i. 173. 
Aomos, a rock of India, besieged and 
taken by Alexander, v. 150. 

Apame, the daughter of Antiochus So- 
tef, and widow of Magas, vi. 79. 
Apaturia. Feast celebrated at Athens, 

fii. 267. 
Apaturius, officer of Seleucus Cerau- 

mis, forms a conspiracy against that 

prince, and poisons him, vi. 150. be is 

put to death, ib. 
Apega, an injernal machine, invented 

by Nahis, vi. 225. ^ 
Apelles, courtier of Philip, vi. 175. 

abuses his power, ib. he endeavours to 

huraUe and enslave the Achasans, 176. 

be perishes miseraUy, 188. 
Apelles, Perseus's accompUoe hi w^ 



cosing Demetrioi, is Mnt ambtamdor to 
Rome by Philip, vii. 63. ^er the death 
of Demetrius, he escapoa into Italy, 66. 

Apelles, officer of Antiochus Epiph»» 
nes, endeavours to make Mattathias sa* 
crifice to idols, vii. 76. Mattathias kiUf 
him with all his followers, 77. 

Apellicon, an Athenian, library erected 
by hmi at Athens, viii. 65. 

Apis, an ox adored under that name by 
the Egyptians, i. 143. killed by CanUiy 
ses,ii. 170. 

Apis, king of Argos, ii. 239. 

Apollo. Temple erected in honour of 
him at Delphi, i. 36. 

Apollocrates, eldest son of Dionrsiua 
the younger, commands in the citaoel df 
Syracuse, in the room of his father, iv. 
153. he surrenders that place to Dion, and 
retires to his father, 160. 

Apollodonis, of AmphipoUs, ooe of 
Alexander's officers, v. 83. 

Apollodbrus, (riend of Cleopatra, fa 
vours the entrance of that princess into 
Alexandria, and in what manner, viiL 119. 

Apollodorus, governor of Gaza for La^ 
thyrus, defends that place against Alex- 
ander Jannaeus, rii. 283. he is assassinat- 
ed by his brother Lysimachus, ib. 

ApoUonides, officer in the army of Eu- 
menes, occasions the loss of a battle, y. 
241. he is seized and pot to death, ib. 

Apollonidcs, magistrate of Syracuse, 
viii. ^. his wise discourse in the asseih- 
bly of the people, 24. 

ApoUonius, a lord in the court o^Aa* 
tiochus Epiphanes, is .*;ent ambassador by 
that prince, first toJl»ypt, vii. 64, then 
to Rome, ib. Antiochus sends him with 
an army against Jerusalem, with orders 
to destroy that city, 74. his cruelties 
there, ib. he is defeated by Judas Mao 
cabaeus, and kilted in the battle, 81. 

Apolloniiis, governor of Ceele-syria 
and Phoenicia, marches aminst Jonap 
than, and is defeated, vii. 229. he ibrms 
a plot against the life of Ptolemy Philo 
metor, ib. 

ApoUophanes, physician of Antiochua 
the Great, discovers to that prince the 
conspiracy formed against him -by Her- 
mias, ri. 155. salutary adrice which- ho' 
givetr Antiochus, 157. 

Appius (Claudius) Roman- consul, is 
sent mto Sicily, to aid the Mamertines, 
i. 241. he defeats the Carthaginians and 
Syracusans, ib. 

Appius (Claudius), Roman aeoator* 
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p <«v«ati the MBato from accepting the 
Okfteri of Pyrrhw, vi. 51. 

Appiua (CiaiMiue). Roman, commands 
a Kody of troops, and is beaten near U»* 
cana, against which be marched with d»> 
iiga to plunder it, vi. 123. 

Apries ascends the throne of Egypt, i. 

1 81. success of that prince, ib. Zede- 
kiah, liing of Judah, implores his aid, 

182. he (^clares himself protector of Is- 
rael, ib. Egypt revolts aeainst him, 1S3, 
and sets Amasis on the throne, ib. he is 
obliged to retire into Upper Eg}[pt, 184. 
Amasis defeats him in a battle, in which 
he is taken prisoner, and put to death, 185. 

Aquilius (Manius), Roman proconsul, 
is defeated in a battle by Mithridates, 
who takes him prisoner, and puts him to 
death, viii. 51. 

Arabians (Nabathaean) character of 
that people, v. 278. 

Aracus, Lacedemonian admiral, iiL 
270. 

Araspes, a Median nobleman, is ap- 
pointed by C3rrus to keep Panthaea pris- 
oner, ii. 111. passion which he conceives 
for that princess, ib. goodness of Cyrus 
in respect to him, ib. he does that pnnce 
ffreat service in going as a spy amongst 
Qie Assyrians, ib. 

Aratus, son of Clinias, escapes from 
Sicyon, to avoid th<^ fury of Abantidas,' 
ri. 100. he delivers that city from the 
tjrranny, ib. and unites it with the Achae- 
an league, 101. he appeases a sedition 
upon the point of breaking out at Sicyon, 
103, &c. he is elected general of the 
Achaeans, 104. he takes Corinth from 
Antigonus, 107, &c. he makes several 
cities enter into the Achaean league, 108i 
ne has not the same success at Argos, 
110. he marches against the iGtoIians, 
121. Cleomenes, king of Sparta, gains 
several advantages over him, 128. Ara- 
tus'senvy of that prince, 132. he calls in 
Antigonus to aid the Achecans against the 
Lacedaemonians, ib. ho marches against 
the ^tolians, and is defeated near Ca- 
physB, 168. Philip's affection for Aratus, 
lb. Apelles, Philip's minister, accuses 
him faJsely to that prince, 177. he is de- 
clared innocent, 178. he accompanies 
Philip into ^tolia, his expeditions 
against the ^tolians, Lacedaemonians, 
and Eleans, 180. Philip causes him to 
be poisoned, 196. his funeral solemnized 
ma|;nilicently, 196. 

Aimtus tlie younger, mm <^ the great 



Aratas, is chief magistate of the Achae- 
ans, vi. 174. Philip causes him to be 
poisoned, 196. 

Arbaces, governor of the Medea for 
Sardanapalus, revolts againiit that prince, 
and founds the kingdom of Media, ii. 58. 

Arbaces, generiJ in the army of Ar- 
taxcrxes Mnemon, against his Iwother 
Cyrus, iii. 299. 

Arbela, city of Assyria, famous (cmt 
Alexand<a-'8 victory over Darius, ▼.91. 

Arcesilas, Alexander's lieutenant. 
Provindes that fell to his lot after that 
prince's death, v. 218. 

Archagathus, son of Agathocles, com- 
mands in Africa after his father's depart 
ture, i. 237. he perishes there miserably, 
238. 

Archelaus, governor of Susa fcNr Alex- 
ander, V. 96. 

Archelaus, general for Antig<H)us« 
marches against Aratus, who besieged 
Corinth, and is taken prisoner, vi. 107. 
Aratus sets him at liberty, 108. 

Archelaus, one of the venerals of Mith- 
ridates, takes Athens, viii. 52. he is driv- 
en out of it by Sylla, 56. ho is defeated 
by the same captain, first at Chaeronea^ 
58. and then at Orchomenus, 60. he es- 
capes to Chalcis, ib. and has an inter- 
view with Sylla, near^Delium, 62. Ar- 
chelaus goes over to Muraena, 66. he 
engages the latter to make war against 
Mithridates, ib. 

Archelaus, son of the former, is made 
high-priest and sovereign of Comanau 
viii. J[02. he marries Berenice, queen of 
Egypt, 113. he is killed in a battle with 
the Romans, 114. 

Archelaus, son of the latter, enjoys the 
same dignities as his father, vii. 330. he 
marries Glaphyra, and has two sons by 
her, ib. 

Archelaus, second son of Archelaus 
and Glaphyra, ascends the throne of 
Cappadocia, vii. 330. Tiberius does him 

Sreat services with Augustus, ib. he 
raws the revenge of Tiberius upon him- 
self, 331. he i3 cited to Rome, and wlnr, 
ib. he is very ill received there, ib. he 
dies soon afler, ib. 

Archias, a Corinthian, founder of Sy? 
racuse, iiL 140. 

Archias, a Theban, is killed by the 
conspirators at a feast given by FhiOi- 
das, one of them, to the Boeotarchs. iv« 
180. 

Archias, comedian, delivers up the 
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Hsr Hjperides, and Mreral oUker p«f 
Moti to Antipater, v. S28. 

Archibiui. His attachment to Clao- 
patra,viu. 146. 

Archidamia, Lacedaemonian la4y* He- 
roic acti<Hi of here, vi. 65. she is put to 
death by order of Amphares, 125. 

Archidamus, king of Sparta, iii. 103. 
he saves the Lacedemonians from the 
fury of theHelot^ ib. he oomniaods the 
troops of Sparta at the beginning of the 
Peloponne^ian war, 147. he besieges 
Plataese, 161. 

Archidaraus, son of Agesilaus, gains a 
battle aeainst the Arcadians, iv. ^. his 
valour during the siege \cf Sparta by 
Epaminendas, 217. he reigns in Sparta, 
23S. 

Archidamus, Ivother of Agift, escapes 
from Sparta to avoid the fury of Leoni- 
das,.vi. 126. Cleomenes recalls him, 128. 
he is assassinated in retaming home, ib. 

Archidamus, ambassador of the ^to- 
lians, endeavours to engage the Achasans 
to declare for Antiochus, Vi. 298. 

Ardiilochos, Greek poet, inventor of 
Iambic verses, ii. 284. character jof his 
poetry, ib. 

Archimedes, famoa* geometrician, viiu 
11. he invents many machines of war, 12. 

Erodi^ous effects of those machines, 29. 
e is killed at the taking of Syracuse, 37. 
his tomb discovered by Cicero, 38. 

Archon, one of Alexander's officers. 
Provinces tha* fell to him after that 
prince's death, v. 218. 

Archon is elected chief magistrate of 
the Achaeans, vii. 123. wise resolution 
which he makes that people take, 124. 

Archons instituted at Athens, iv. 71. 
their functions, ihr 

Ardys, king of Lydia, ii. 83. 

Areopagus : its establishment, iv. 69. 
authority of that senatCf ib. Pericles 
weakens its aothority, 71. 

Aretas, king of Arabia Petraea, submits 
to Poropey, viii. 1C5. 

Arete, daughter of Dionynus the ty- 
rant, &rst mairied to her brother Theo- 
rides, and afterwards to her uncle Dion, 
iv. 131. during the banishment of the 
latter sbA s married to Timocrates, 146. 
Dion rece ves her again, 160. her death, 
162. 

Arethu!«3 afoantain famous in &bu- 
kMs historv ni. 213. ^ 

Areas, o^ <* of the Spartan exiles, is re- 
jutated by .e Achaeans, and carries ao- 
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cusations agaimt them to Rome^ m fl. 
the Achmans condemn bim to die, 24. his 
sentence is annulled by the Romans, 26. 

Areus, grandson (^Cteomenes, reigns 
at Sparta, vi. 64. 

Areus, another king of Sparta, vi. IIS 

Argaeus ^s placed by tne Athenians 
upon the throne of Macedonia, iv* 273 
is defeated by Philip, 275. 

The Argtlian: a name given to fh« 
slave who discovered Pausanias's oon» 
spiracy, iii. C6. 

Arginusae. Isles famous for the victorf 
of the Athenians over the Lacedapmoni ■ 
ans, iii. 264. ^ 

Argo, king of Lydia, ii. 82. 

Argos, foundation of that kingdom, ii. 
239. kings of Argos, ib. war between the 
Argives and Lacedienaonians, i. 97. they 
refuse to aid the Greeks against the Per* 
sians, iii. 325. Argos besieged by Pyr- 
rhus, vi. 70. Aratus endeavours to bnng 
that city into the Achaean leSgue, 112, 
hut without succe'ss, iU Argos is subject- 
ed by the Lacedaemonians, 135. and after 
wards by Antisonus, 136. Argos surren- 
ders to Philocles, one of Philip's gene- 
rals, 255. the latter puis it a^^in into the 
hands of Nabis, 257. it throws off the 
yc^e of that tyrant, and re-establishes its 
Ubcrty, 279. 

Argus, king of Argos, ii. 239. 

Ariueus, of Alexandria, piiikMopher : 
Augustus Caesar's "esteem for him, viii. 
143. 

Ariaeus commands the left wing of Cy- 
rus's army at tlie battle of Cunaxa,'iii. 
299. he (lies upon advice of that prince's 
death, 302. the Greeks offer him the 
crown of Persia, 306. he refuses it, and 
makes a treaty with them, 307. 

Ariamnes, an Arabian, deceives and. 
betrays Crassus, vii. 304. 

Anamncs^ king of Cappadocia, viL 
324. 

Ariarathes I. king of Cappadoda, vii. 
323. 

Ariarathes II., son of the former, reigns 
over Cappauiocia, viu 323. he is defeated 
in a battle by Perdiccas, who sebces his 
dominions, and puts him to death, 324. 

Ariarathes lU. escapes into Armenia • 
after his father's death, vii. 324. he as- 
cends the throne of his ancestors, ib. 

Ariarathes IV. king of Cappadocia. 
vii. 324. 

Ariarathes V. marries Antlochis, 
daughter of Antiochus the Great, vi. 95. 
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the RorouM \$.j a fraat fine vpon him for 
having uded hu ftther^tn-Uw, viL 9. he 
teods his Mm to Rome, and with whet 
▼iew, 104. he declares for the Romans 
against Perseus, 106. death of Ariara- 
tbes, 176. 

AriarathesYI. goes to Rome, and why, 
▼ii. 104. be refutes to reisn durins his 
father's life, 176. after his father's death 
he ascends the throne of Cappadocia, ib. 
he renews the alliance with the Romans, 
ib. he is dethroned by Demetrius, ib. he 
implores aid of the Romans, ib. Attains 
re-establishes htm upon the throne, 177. 
he enters into a confederacy against De- 
metrius, S26. he marches to aid the Ro- 
mans against Aristonicus, and is killed in 
that war, ib. 

Ariaraihes VII. reigne in Cappadocia, 
vii. 326. his brother-in-law MithriddCes 
eaases him to be assassinated, ib. 

Ariarathes VIU. is placed upon the 
throne of Cappadocia by Mithridates, vii. 
S27.^^ is assassinated by that prince,' 
tb. 

Ariarathes IX., king of Cappadocia, is 
defeated by Mithridatos, and driven out 
of his kingdom, vii. 327. 

Ariarathes X. ascends the throne of 
Cappadocia, vii. 329. Sisinna disputes 
the possession of it with him. and carries 
it against him, 330. Ariaratnes reigps a 
second time in Cappadocia^ ib. 

Ariarathes, son of Mithndates, reigns 
in Cappadocia, viii. 47. he is dethroned 
by the Romans, ib. he is reinstated a 
second, 48, and then a third time, ib. 

Ariaspes, ton of Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
deceived by his brother Ochus, kills him- 
self, iv. 236. 

Aridsus, bastard brother of Aleaander, 
is declared king of Macedonia after the 
death of that prince, v. 19$. Olympias 
causes him to be put to death, 256. 
' Arimaniijs, a deity adored by the Per- 
sians, ii. 216. 

Arimazes, Sogdiait; governor of Petra 
Oxiana, refuses to surrender to Alexan- 
der, V. 132. he is besieged in that place, 
ib. he submits to Alexander, who puts 
him to death, 134. 

Ariobarzanes, satrap of Phrygia, un- 
rfer Artaxerxes Mnemon, ascends the 
throne of Pontus, L 111. he revolts 
against that prince, iv. 234. 

Ariobarzanes I. is placed upon the 
throne of Cappadocia by the Romans, vii. 
Stt. be it twiee dethroned by TigraiMs, 



ib. Pompey reinstates him in the «|iii6t 
possession oC the throne, ib, 

Ariobananes 11. ascends the throne of 
Cappadocia, alnd is kiOed woam after, viL 
328. 

Ariobarzanes HI. reigns inCappado* 
cia, vii. 328. Cicero suppresses a con- 
spiracy forming against mm, ib. he sides 
with Pompey against Cesar, S29. the 
latter lays him under contributicm, ib. he- 
refuses an alliance with Caesar's mur^ 
derers, ib. Cassius attacks him, and hav* 
ing taken him prisoner, puts him to deaths 
ib. 

Ariobarzanes, governor of Povia for 
Darius, posts himself at the pass of Sasa« 
to prevent Alexander from passing it, v. 
98. he is put to flight, 99. 

Aristagoras is established governor of 
Miletus by Histieus, ii. 322. he joins the 
lonians in their revolt against Darius, 
324. he goes to Lacedemon for aid, 326, 
but ine^ctually, ib. he goes to Athene, 
327. that city grants him some troops, 
ib. he is defeated and killed in a battle, 
329. 

Aristander, a soothsayer in the train 
of Alexander, v. 86. 

Aristazanes, officer in the court of 
Ochus, iv. 254. 

Aristeas, citizen of Argoe, jgives Pyr* 
rhus entrance into that cit^, vu 69. 

Aristaenes, chief magistrate of the 
Achseans, engages them to dedare for 
the Romans against Philip, vi. 251, &c 

Aristides, one of the generals of the 
Athenian army at Marathon, resigns the 
command to Miltiades, ii. 339. he distin- 
guishes himself in the battle, 340. he is 
banished, 345.. be is recalled, iii. 25. he 
goes to Themistocles at Salamis, and 

f»ersuades him to ftght in that stoait, 38. 
le rejects the oflers of Mfirdoniiis, 45. 
he gams a famous victory over that g«>- 
era! at Plataee, 50. he terminates a di& 
ference that had arisen between the 
Athenians and Lacedsemonians, 51. con- 
fidence of the Athenians in Aristides, 62. 
his condesceilsion for that people, ib. he 
is placed at the head of the troops sent 
bv Athens to deliver the Greeks from the 
Persian yoke, 64. his conduct in that 
war, 65. he is charged with the admin- 
istration of the public revenues, 70. his 
death and character, 74. 

Aristides, painter, his works greadj 
esteemed, vii. 194. 
AristioB usurps the |Ov«nuncBt af 
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Athens, and acta wilkfreat craeltj, vifi. 
iS. he M beaeged in thai cUy tnr SjrUa, 
lb. he is taken and pot to death, M. 

Aristippua, phikisopheri his desira lo 
hear Socrates, iv. 16. 

Aristippus, citiaoi of Argos, excites a 
■edition in that dtv, vi. 67. he becomes 
cjrrant of it. Hi. he is killed ia a battle, 
112, continual terrors in which that ty- 
rant lived, 111. 

Aristobulus 1. son of John Hyrcanus, 
succeeds his father in the higlHjkriesthood 
and sovereigntf of Jodea, v^^. 280. he 
asBumea the title of king, 281. he causes 
his mother to be put to death, ib. then 
his brother Antigonus, 282. he dies soon 
after himself, ib. 

Aristobulos II. s<» of Alexander Jan- 
ncus, reiens in Jodea, vii. 288. dispute 
between that'prince and his brother Hyr- 
canus, ib. Poinp^ takes eognizance of 
it, 289. Aristobulus's conduct makes him 
his enemy, ib. Pompey Ujrs him in chains, 
290, and sends him to Rome, 292. 

Aristocracy, form of government, iL 
244. 

Aristocrates conuqrands the lefl wing 
of the Athenians at the battle of Argi- 
nuse, iii. 264. 

Ariitodemui, chief of the Heraclidie, 
himself of Peloponnesus, ii. 



Aristoderous, ^ardian <^ Agesipolis, 
king of Sparta, iii. 347. 

Aristodemus (^Miletus is left at Athens 
by Demetrius, v. 286. 

ArMtogenes, one of the generals of the 
Athenians at the battle of Arginusae, iii* 
264. 

Aristogiton conspires. aaainst the ty- 
rants of Athens, iL 277. nb death, ib. 
statues erected in honour of him by the 
Athenian!!, 279. 

Aristomache, sister of Dion, is married 
to Dionysius the tyrant, iv. 114. 

Aristomachus, tyrant of Argos, ri. 1 i 0. 
his death. 111. 

Aristomenes, Messenian, offers his 
daughter to be sacrificed for appeasing 
the wrath of the gods, i. 98. he carries 
the prize of valour at the battle of Ithome, 
too. he is elected kinf of the Messe- 
aians, lOi . he beats the Lacedemopiaus, 
and sacrifices SOO of them in honour of 
Ju(nter of Ithome, 101. ha sacrifices 
bhnself soon after upon hb daughter's 
Isab, ib. 

of that 
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king of Messene, gaios a victory over 
the Lacedemonians, L 108. bold actkm 
of that prince, ib. he is beaten by the 
Lacedmmonians, 104. his deai^ 105. 

Ariftoroenes, Acamanian, is ihargin] 
with the education of Ptdemy Epiphaaes, 
vi. 287. he quashes a conspiracy formed 
against that prince, 273. Ptolemy puta 
bun to death, 274. 

ArisCon of Syracuse^ comedian, dis- 
covers the conspiracy formed b^ An- 
dranadorus against his country, vui.'21. 

Ariston, pilot: counsel which he gives 
the Syracusans, iii. 286. 

Anstonicus possesses himself of the 
dominions of Attains, rii. 244. he defeats 
the consul Crassus Mucianus, and takes 
him prisoner, ib. he is beaten and taken 
by Perpenna, ib. the consul sends him 
to Rome, ib. he is put to death there. 
246. 

Aristophanes, famous poet, i. 77. cha^ 
acter of his poetry, ib. &c. faults with 
which he may justly be reproached, ib. 
extracts from some <^ his pieces, 78. 

Aristophon, Athenian captain, accuses 
Iphicrates of treason, iv. 244. 

Aristotle. Philip charges him with 
the education of Alexander, iv. 278. v. 
3. his application in forming that prince, 
ib. suspicions of him in respect to the 
death of Alexander, 193. fate of his 
works, aiii. 65. 

Armenes, son of Nabis, goes a hostage 
to Rome, vi. 283. 

Armenia, province of Asis, i. 22. U 
was governed bv kings, 113. 

Aims, used By the ancient Persians, 
ii. 196. 

Arphaxad, name given by the Scripture 
to Phraortes. SeeThraortes. 

Arrichion, Pancratia&t. Combat of 
that athleta, i. 62. 

Arsaces, son of Darius. See Artax- 
erxes Mnemon. 

Arsaces I. governor of Parthia for An* 
tiochus, revdts against that prince, vi, . 
80. he assumes the title of king, 96. 

Arsaces II. king of Parthia. takes 
Media fitxn Antiocbos, vi. 226. ne sus- 
tains a war with that prince, vii. 228. ha 
comes to an accommodation with Antio- 
chus, who leaves him in peaceable pos- 
session of his kingdom, ib. 

Arsames, natural son of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, is assassini^ed-4»y his brother 
Ochus, hr. 236. 

Arses Migns m Psnia after tha death 
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■ciwiot, ii. til. 

Afftrooomy. NatiomtlMu applied theo^ 
^aalvM firat to it,i. 151. ii. SH. 

Astjrages, kiog of tha Medaf« called 
in Scnptvre AhaBuenie, ii. 8L oe gives 
hie daushter in marriage to Camhyaee, 
king oT Persia, lb. causes Cyrus his' 
grandson to come to hisjcoort, \t4, 

Astjmedes, deputy to Rome by the 
Rhodians, endeavours to appease the an* 
ger c£ the senate, vii. 166. 

Asychis, king of E^ypt, author of the 
law concerning loans, I. 172. famous pyr- 
amid built by his order, ib. 

Atheas, king of Scythia, is defeated 
by Philip, against whom he had declared 
war, IT. 313. 

Athensa,or Panathenaea: feasts cele- 
brated at Athens, i. 25. 

Atheneus, general of Antigonus, is 
sent by toat prince against the Nabathean 
Arabians, v. 279. he perishes in that ex- 
pedition, ib. 

Atheneus, brother of Earoenes, is sent 
ambassador by that prince to Rome, vii. 
S6. 

A thenoBUs, governor for Antiochus in 
Jljdea and Samaria, to establish that 
prince's religion in them, vii. 76. 

Athenion, courtier of Ptolemy Euer- 
getes, goes to Jerusalem by order of that 
prince, vi. 96. 

Athens. Athenians. Foundation of the. 
kingdom of Alhens, ii. 240. kings of 
• Athens, ib. the Archons succeeu them, 
ib. Draco is chosen legislator, 265, then 
Solon, 267. PisisCratus, tyrant of Athens, 
274, &c. the Atiienians recover their lib- 
erty, 279. Hippias attempts in vain tore- 
establish the tyranny, 280^ the Athe- 
nians, in conjunction with the lonians, 
bum the city of Sardis, 328. Darius pre- 
pares to avenge that insult, ib. famous 
Athenian captains at that time, 332. Da- 
rius's her;ilds are piit to death there, 337. 
the Athenians under Miltiades gain a 
famous victory over the Persians at Ma- 
rathon, 340. moderate reward granted 

Miltiades, 343. The Athenians, aC- 

tackfMl by Xerxes, cho.>se Themistocles 
gtineral, lii. 24. they resign the h(Hiour 
of commanding the fleet to. the La^edse- 
inonions, 26. they are reduced to abua- 
don their city, 33, &c Athens is burnt 
kyr.the Persians, 36. battle of Salamis, 
in which the Athemans acaitira infinite 
gloty, 38. thoy abaiidoa their city a 



second tinM, 45. the AdMBWH umI h^ 
cedasmonians eat itit Persian army t% 
pieces near PhUcsi^ 50. they defeat thm 
Persian fleet at the same time near My- 
cale, 65. they rebuild the walls of their 
city, 59. the command of thd Greeks id 
general transferred to the Athenians, 65. 
——The Athenians, under Cimon, gain 
a double victory over the Persians near 
the river Euryroedmi,iii. 87. they support 
the Egyptians in their revok agamst 
Persia, 90. their considerable losses iv 
that war, 92. seeds of division betweee 
Athens and Sparta, 103. peace re-estaU>- 
lished between the two stales, 105. The 
Athenians gain several victories over the 
Persians, which oblises Artaxerzes to 
concludb a peace highly elorious for th 
Greeks, 106. jealousy anddifferences be- 
tween Attica and Sparta, 114. trea^ of 
peace for thirty years between the two 
states, 116. the Athenians besiege Samos, 

117. they send aid to the Corcyreans, 

118. tliey besiege Potidiea, 120. open 
rupture between Athens and Sparta, 123. 
beginning of the Peloponnesian wkr, 146. 
reciprocal ravages of Attica and Pelo* 

potinesus, 149. Plague of Athens, iii. 

153. The Athenians seoe Potidaea, 158. 
they send forces against the isle ^ Les- 
bos, 164, and make themselTCs masters 
of Mitylcne, 167. the plague breaks out 
sgain at Athens, 173. the Athenians take 
I^lus, ib. and are besieged in it, ib. they 
take the troops shut . up in-the isle of 
Sphacteria, ib. they make themselves 
masters of the island of Cythera, 184. 
they are defeated by the Thebans near 
Delium, 185. truce for a year between 
Athens and Sparta, 186. the Athenians 
are defeated near Amphipolis, 188. treaty 
of peace fur fifty years between the 
Athenians and Lacedamionians, 190.—— 
The Athenians, at the instigation of Al- 
cibiaHcs, renew the war against Sparta, 
iii. 197. they engage, by his advice, in 
the war with Sicily, ib. Athens appoiitts 
Alcibiades, Nicias, and I^iamachus, g«'n- ' 
erals, 201. triumphant departure of the 
fleet, 206. it arrives in Sicily, 209. the 
Athenians recall Alcibiade8,and condemn 
him to die, 210. after some actutns, they 
besiege Syracuse, 215. tliey undertake 
sevcrnl works that reduce the city to ex- 
tremities, 221. they are defeated by sea 
and land, 222, &c they haxard a second 
battle by sea, and are defeated, 225. they 
resolve to retire by land, S37. they are 
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redneed Id mm nn i m tb wtdwi i» the 
Syraoaans, 239. their generals mre put 
to death, 241. eoneteniatJon of Athens 
upon thia defeat, 242.— —The Athenians 
are abandoned bjr tb«r allies, iii. 24S. 
the return of Alcibiades to Athms b con- 
certed, 248. the Four Hundred invested 
with full authority at Athens, 250. their 
power is annulleoj 252. Alcibiades is re- 
called, ib. he occasions the gainins of 
scTeral great adTantafes by die Atnen- 
ians, 25S. the Aihenians elect hioi cene- 
ralissimo, 256. their fleet is defeated near 
Ephesos, 261. the command is taken 
fifom Al<ubiades, ib. they gain a great 
victory over the Laeedemonians near 
the Amnuss, 265. they are entirely de- 
feated bv the latter near ^gospotamos, 
272. Athena besieged by Lysander, cap- 
itulates and surrenders, 275.— — -Thirty 
tvrants appointed to govern Athens, by 
Lysander, iii. 285. she recovers her lib- 
eity, 288, &c* she enters into the league 
furaied against the Laoedaemonians, 945. 
Conon rebuilds the walls of Athens, 353. 
the Athenians aid the Tlieban exiles, iv. 
185. the J repent it presently after, 191. 
tbey renew the alliance with the Th»> 
bans, 192. they declare against the latter 
for the Lacedaemonians, 205. many o( 
the Athenian allies revolt, 241. generals 
employed to reduce them, ib. &c. alarm 
oi the Athenians, occasioned by the prep- 
arations for war made by the king m Pei^ 
sia, 245. they send aid to the Megalopol- 
itans, 248. and afterwards to the Rhodi- 

tns, 251. The Athenians suffer thent* 

sdves to be cajoled by Philip, iv. 276. 
Demosthenes endeavours in vain to rouse 
them from their letharp',28S,&c. Athens 
joins the Lacedsmonians against Philip, 
304. the Athenians under Phocion drive 
Philip out of Eubosa, 305, &c. they 
oblige that prince to raise the siege of 
Pennthus and Byzantium, 312. they 
form a league with the Thebans against 
Philip, 318. they lose the battle of Chse- 
ronea,^ S20l they make a treaty with PUl- 
ip, 3^. immoderate joy of Athens upon 
that princess death, 329. the Athenians 
form a league against Alexander, v. 9. 
that prince pardons them, 12. conduct of 
the Athenians in respect to Harpalus, 
180.— —Commotions at Athens upon the 
Dews of Alexander*s deatli, v. 9&\. the 
Atheniaaa march a|^ainst Antipater, 223. 
they are victorious at first, ib. and are 



afterwards redoeed to ■iteit, 225. An- 
tipater makes himsdf master or their cttT, 
2M. Phocion b condemned lo die by the 
Athenians, 247. CassandertakesAtnens^ 
251 . he makes choice of Demetrius !%»- 
lereus to govern the repubbc, 252. Ath^ 
taken by Demetrius PoUorcetes, 285. ex* 
cessive honoura paid to Antii^nus and 
his son Demetrius by the Athenians, 287. 
Athens besieged by Cassander, and de- 
livered by Demetrius, 310. excessive 
flattery of Demetrius by the Athenians, 
ib. Athens shuts its gates against Deme- 
trius, vi. 3. he takes that city, 8. Athens 
declares against Antigonus Gonatas, 74. 
and is taken bythat prince, who puts a 
garrison into it, ib.— — The Athenians 
carry their complaints against Philip to 
Rome, vi. 238. that prince besieges their 
city, 239. decrees of Athens against 
Philip, 245. she sends three famous phi- 
losophers upon an embassy to Rome, and 
wherefore^ vii. 179. Athens taken by 
Archelaus, viii. 52. Aristion makes hin^ 
self tyrant of that city, ib. his cruelties 
there, ib^. it is besieged and retaken by 
Sylla, 52, &c.— -Government of Athens, 
iv. 62. foundation of the government in- 
stituted by Solon, 63. abuses introduced 
into the government by Pericles, iiL 101. 
inhabitants of Athens, iv. 65. senate, 67. 
Areopagus, 69. magistrates, 71. ass^m- 
blies of the people, ib. other tribunals, 74. 
revenues ot Athens, 76. educaticm of 
youth, 79. djfierent species of troops of 
which the armies of Athens were com- 
posed, 85. choice of the generals, iv. 
332. equipment of galleys at Athens, 
264. exemptions andlionours granted by 
that city to those who had rendered it 
great services, 266. orations pronounced 
by order of the state in honour of those 
who had died for their country, 323. of 
religion, L 23. feasts of the Panalhensea,- 

25, Bacchus, 26, and Eleusis, 28. 

Peculiar character of the people of 
Athens, iv. 93. ea8il)r>enraged, and soon 
ap(>eased, ib. sometimes ungrateful to 
their eenerak, and those who had swved 
them best, iii. 261. humane to tl>eir ene- 
mies, 289. taste of the Athenians for the 
arts and sciences, iv. 96. their passion 
fur the representations of the theatre, i. 
77. common character of the Athenians 
and Lacedflsmonians, iv. 97. 

Athlete. Etymology of the word, i. 47. 
exereisas of the aiUet*, 48. trial through 
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which dMjrpMwd beibra tliqrfiNigbU ik 
rewards grulidl lo them whea victori- 

Atblotheta, th«r function, i. 48. 

Athot, iuaova moantom of Macedo- 
nia. iii.i4. 

Atoaaa, wile of Artaxema Mnenon, 
IT. 235. 

Atossa, daiiffhtar of C vnHf and wife 
of Camb^aes first, and after of Smerdis 
the Magian, ii. 175. she is last married 
tu Darius, 297. Democedes cures her of 
a dt^gerous distemper? 202. she per- 
suades Darius to send him into Greece, 
and why, SOS. she is called Vashti in 
Scripture, 305. 

Atrcus, sonof Pelops, king of Myccsua, 
ii. 239. 

Atropates, one of Alexander's gene- 
rals: provinces which fell to him aAer 
that prince's death, v. 218. he causes 
himself to be declared king of them, 241. 

Altalus L king of Pergamus, vi. 94. 
war between that prince and Seleucus, 
150. Attains joins tne Romans in the war 
against Philip, 198. he gains several ad^ 
vantages over that prince, 232. he dies, 
2o8. his magnificent use of his riches, ib. 

Attains II. sumaroed Philadelphus, 
pre vail J upon the Ach«»i^n8 to revoke their 
decree against his brother, vii. 124. he 
comes ambassador to Rome, 163. he 
reigns in Cappadocia as guardian to At- 
talua his nepnew, 177. war between At- 
tains and rniaias, ib. death of Attalus, 
242. 

Attalus III. sumamed Phil<mietor, goes 
to Rome, and why, vii. 178. he ascends 
the throne of CappadociSf after the death 
of his uncle, ana causes him to be much 
regretted thmush his vices, 24^. he dies, 
and by his will leaves his dominions to the 
Roman people, 243. 

Attalus, Svracusan, discovers the in- 
telligence held by Marcellus in Syracuse 
to Epicydes, viii. 31. 

Attalus, Philip's lieutenant, is sent by 
that prince into Asia Minor, *iv. 326. 
marriage of his niece Cleopatra with 
Philip, lb. Alexander's auarrel with At- 
tains in the midst of the feast, 327. Alex- 
der causes him to be assassinated, v. 9. 

Attica divided bv Cecrops into twelve 
cantons, ii. 240. See Athens. 

Atyade, descendants of Atys, ii. 82. 

Atys, aoa ot Crossus, good Qualities of 
Uiat prince, iL 88. his doath,'89. 



Angary: pnerilitiM of th»t 

Augnslna. See Casar Angnstus. 
AuAophradates, governor m LiTdia £ir 
Artaxenes Mnemon, is charged ny that 

S'nce with the war against Dalamee, itL 
). he is defeated, 370, and retires into 
his f^vemment, ib. he joinB with the 
provucea of Asia in their revolt againsft 
Artaxerxes, iv. 234. 

Axiochtts, Athenian, lakes open him 
the defence of the gencnls condemned to 
die after the batde of Arginnsn, iii. 270. 

Axithea, wife of Nioocies, kills herself^ 
V. 275. 

Azariaa, one of the three Hdirewa 
nuracttlously preserved in the midst of the 
flames, ii. ^. 

Azotus, a city of Palestine, i. 177. 

Baal. See BeL 

Babel, description of that tower, i. 62. 

Babylon, Babylonians: foundation of 
the city of Babylon, ii. 45. description of 
that city, 48. kmgs of Babykm, 60. dura- 
tion of Its empure, ib. sie^e and taking of 
that city by Cyrus, 134. it revolts against 
Darius, 30i6. that prince reduces it to obe- 
dience, SC8. Alexander makes himself 
master of Babylon, 'v. 93. Destruction 
of Babylon foretold in several parts of 
the scnpture, ii. 130. curse pronounced 
against that city, 140. eagerness of 
princes to destroy it, ib. The Babyloni- 
ans laid the first toundatnn of astronomy, 
210, &c. 

Baochidas, eimuch of Mithridates, viii. 
74. 

Bacchides, governor of Mesopotamia 
under Antiochus Epiphanes and Deme- 
trius Soter, is defeated in many enva^e- 
ments by Judas Maccabeus, vii. 223. 

Baccnis, whose descendants reigned at 
Corinth, ii. 241. 

Bacchus, feasts instituted at Adiens in 
honour of him, i. 26. 

Bacdiylides, Greek poet, iii. 135. 

Bactriana, province of Upper Asia, i. 
20. 

Bietica, part of old Spun, i. 214. 

Bagoas, eunuch of Ochua, commands 
a detachment during that prince's expe- 
dition against Egypt, iv. 254. he poison* 
Ochus, 257. he places Arses upon the 
throne of Persia, 258. he causes that 

Erince to be put to death, and places 
Darius Codomanus upon the throne in 
hii siead, ib. he falls uito (he hands of 
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AlennJer, t. IIS. he gainvan ascendant 
over that prince, ib. by his intrigues he 
causes Orsines to be put to death, 177. 

Basophanes, governor of the citadel of 
Babywn, surrenders to Alexander, ▼. 93. 

BagiHrazus, Artaxerxes's eunudi, is 
pot to death by order of XerxeS, iii. 179. 

Bala. See Alexander Bala. 

Baleares islands : why so called, i. 313. 

Barca. See Hamilcar, sumamed Bai^ 
ea. 

Barnna, wife of Alexander, ▼. 219. 
Poly8i>ercbon puts her to death, 281. 

BasL:et. Procession of the basket at 
Atbenb, i. SO. 

B'tstards: law of Athens against them, 
iiL 159. 

Bastamce, people of ^%rmatia in Eu- 
rope ; their cnaracter, yii. 98. 

Hatlalion, sacred, of the Thebans, iT. 
19S. 

Battles and combats celebrated in an- 
cient bi«:tory. Near the coasts of Myle, 
L 343. near Ecnomus, 244. of Ticinus, 
280. of Treble, 2S2. of Thrasymenus, 
2^. of Canme, 292. of Zama, 307. of 
Thymbra, ii. 116. of Marathon, 339. of 
ThermopylsB, iii. 27. of Artemisium, SI. 
of Salamis, 37. of Plataee, 44. of My- 
cale, 55. of the river Eurymedon, 87. 
of Arginiisn, 264. of i£goBpotainos, 272. 
ofCunaxa, 296. of Leuctra, iv. 197. of 
Mabtinoa,218, &C. of Chieronea, 320. 
of the Granicus, v. 19. of Issus, 34, &c. 
of Arbela, 85. of the Hydaspes, 153. of 
Ipius, 313. of Selasia, vi. 14). of Ra- 
phia, 161. of Caphyae, 168. of Elis, 201, 
&c of Octolophos, 243. of Cynosceph- 
alae, 280. of mount Corychu^, 307. of 
Elea, 309. of Myonne8us,SIl. of Mag- 
nesia, 314. of Bethsura, vii. 86. of the 
river Penens, 115. of Pydna, 144. of 
Leticopetra, 192. of Curse, 309. of Ca- 
birsp, viii.- 73. of Arsamia, 87. of Ao- 
tiiim, 138. 

Be e ; name given Sophocles, i. 73. 

Bel, divinity adored by the Assyri- 
ans ; temyle erected m honoor of him, 
ii.52. 

Belesii, lilng of BnbyloD. See Nabo- 
DSMiar. 

Betgiiis, at the head of the Gauls, 
makes nn irruption into Macedonia, vi. 
t1. he defeats Ceraunus, and is soon 
sfter debated himself, 98. 

Belshazzar, king of Babylon, called 
also Labvp-.t, or NiUMmid, u. 71. he is 
besieged m Babyloa by Cyrus, 137. ht 



gives a great feast to hit whole eourt the 
same nifiht that city is taken, ib. ho is 
killed in his palace, 1^. his death foro- 
told in Scripture, 136. 

Belus, name ^iven Amenophis, i. 166, 
and to Nimrod, li. 44. 

Behis, the Assyrian, ii. 44. 

Berenice, wife of Ptolemy Soter, vi. 
17. influence gf that princess over her 
husband, ib. 

Berenice, daughter of Ptolemy Pbila» 
delphus, manriea Anliochus Theos, vi. 
81. Antiochus repudiates her, 88. Lao- 
dice causes her to be put to death, 88. 

Berenice, wife of Ptolemy Euerfietes, 
vi. 90. Ptolemy Philopator causes her tc 
be put to death, 91 . Berenice's hair, 1 58. 

Berenice, daughter of Ptolemy L»» 
thyrus. See Cleopatra. 

Berenice, daughter of Ptolemy Au- 
letes, reigns in Egypt during her father's 
absence, viii. 113. she marries Seleucus 
Cybiosactes, and then causes him to be 
put to death, ib. she marries Archelaus, 
lb. Ptolemy puts her to death, 1 14.' 

Berenice, wife of Milhridates, viu. 74. 
unhappy death of that princess, 75. 

Berosus, historian, vi. 77. 

Bessus, chief of the Bactrians, b^ 
trays Darius, and puts him in chains, ▼. 
104. he assassinates that prince, 105. he 
Ss seized and delivered up to Alexander, 
124. thatj>rince causes him to be exe- 
cuted, 131. 

Bestia (Calpumius) is sent by the Ro- 
mans sf ainst Ju^rtha, ii. 38. his con- 
duct in Uiat war, ib. 

BethuUa, eity of Israel : siege of thai 
ci*y by Holophemes, ii. 77. 

Bias, one of the seven sages of Ghreeee. 
u. 290. 

Bibius, commander in ^tolia for the 
Romans, vii. 169. his conduct in that 
province, ib. 

Biblos, ci^ of Phoenicia, ▼. 47. 

Bibulus (M. Calpumius^, is appointed 
by the Romans to command in SyriaAftei 
the defeat of Crassus by the Parthiana, 
vii. 31 8» his incapacity, ib. 

Bisaltse, people of Thrace: valiant 
action of one of the kings, iii. 27. 

Bithynia, province of Asia Minor, i. 
21. kings of Bithynia, 110. Mithridales 
possesses himself of it, viii. 61. it is re» 
duced into a furovinee of the Roman en»> 
pire, 68. / 

Biton and Cieobi^ Ariives, models «f 
fraternal Griendship, iL 8C . 
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BoednHt'loDf of Mauriiaiu, Jogur- 
tb«'s &ther-m-law, ii. 40. he delireri up 
hii mm to the Romans, 41. 

BoDOtarcb, principiLl mafuCnte of 
Theba, ir. 186. 

BcBotia, part of Greece, iL SS4. im- 
iu^ prejadioe against that country, ir. 

BoBotianf. See Tbebans. 

Boget, governor of Eione for the king 
of Persia, lii. 84. bis excess o( bravery, 
ib. 

Bdu, Cretan: hb stratagem and trea- 
son toAcheus, vi. 164. 

Bomilcar, Carthaginian general, makes 
himself tyrafit of Carthage, i. 2S6. he is 
put to death, 237. 

Bosphorus, Cimmerian, country suIh 
ject to IVlithridates, riii. 99. 

Bostar, commander of the Cartha- 
ginians in Sardinia, is murdered by the 
mercenaries, i. 264. 

Brachmans, Indian philosophers, ▼. 
159. their opinions, employments, and 
manner of living, ib. &c. 

Branchidae, family of Melitus, settled 
by Xerxes in the Upper Asia, and de- 
stroyed by Alexander the Grreat, v. 124. 

Brasidas, Lacedemonian general, dis- 
tinguishes himself at the siege cf Pylos, 
iii. 173. his expeditions into Thrace, 184. 
he takes Amphipolis, 185. he defends 
that place acainst Cleon, and receives a 
wound of which he dies, 188. 

Brennus, general of the Gauls, makes 
an irruption mto Pannonia, vi. 37. Ma- 
cedonia, 38, and Greece, ib. be perishes 
in the last enterprise, 38. 

Bruchion, <1t|>urte>' of the dty of Alex- 
andria, viiL 120. 

BucephaUa, city bu3t by Alexander, 
T. 8. 

Bucephalus, war-horse, backed b^ Al- 
exander, V. 6. wonders related of that 
horse, 7. 

Burial of the dead in the earth, ii. 220. 
burial of kings amongst the Scythians, 
310. care of the ancients to procure 
bur.d for the dead, ifi. 266. 

Buming-f lass, by the means of which 
Archimedes is said to have burnt the Ro-- 
man fleet, viii. 30. 

Busiris, king of Egypt, L 162. 

Busiris. brother of Amenophis, inf^ 
inous for his cruelty, i^ 169. 

Bvbles, city of the isle of Fnao/jfUkf 
m, 01. 



Byrsa,'. name of the dtadd of Car- 
thase, ii. 21. 

Byzantium, ckij jif Tliraee, delivered 
by me Greeks from the power of the 
Persians, iii. 64. it submits to the Athe- 
nians, 255. siege of Byzantium by Phibp, 
iv. 309. 

Cabirje, city of Asia, famous for Iju- 
cullus's victory over Mithridates, viii. 74. 

Cadiz, city of Spain, L 214. < 

Cadmus, Phcenician, seizes Bceotia, 
and builds Thebes there, iL 240. it yvma 
he who introduced the ug^ 6[ letters into 
Greece, i. 169. 

Cadusians, peo}de of Assyria: they 
submit to Cyrus, ii. 113. revolt of the 
Cadusians against Artaxerxes, in. S65. 
Tuibazus makes them return to their 
duty, 366. 

Cadytis, name given to the city of Je- 
rusalem by Herodotus, L 181. 

Ccelestis, tJrania, or the moon, god- 
dess of the Carthasinians, i. 191. 

Cssar (Julius), his power at Rome, 
viii. 91. he restores Ptolemy Auletes, 
106. he goes to Egypt, in hopes of fiud- 
inff Pompey there, 117. he makes hiin- 
seUr judge between Ptolemy and his sister 
Cleopatra, 118. Caesar*s passion for that 
princess, 119. 124. battles between his 
troops and the Alexandrians, 120. he 
g)Ves the crown of Egypt to Cleo'patra 
and Ptolemy, 124. he con6rm^the Jews 
in their privileges, ib. he gains a great 
victory over Pharnaces, and drives him 
out of the kingdom of Pontus, ib. he is 
killed soon after, 125. 

CsBsar (Octavius), afterwards sur- 
named Augustus, joins with Antony and 
Lepidus to avenge Ciesar's death, viii. 
125. be quarrels with .Antony, 132. he 
gains -a great victory over him near Ao 
tium, 138. he goes to Eg};pt, 140i he 
besieges Alexandria, 141. interview of 
Cesar and Cleopatr%f 144. he is de- 
ceived bpr that princess, whmn he was in 
hopes of deceiving, 145. 

Caesarion, son of Julius Cesar and, 
Cleopatra, viiu 124. he is proclaimed' 
king of Egypt, jointly with ms mother* 
133. 

Caina, city of Pontus, taken from 
Mithridates bv Pompey,. viii. 101. 

Cairo, its uunous castle in EcFpt. L I 

ira. 

Calanus, Indian philosopher^ eomen Ut ' 
the court of Alexander thaCrat«T.19Ci ! 
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he dMt volmittnly upon a funeral pile, 

177, &e. 
Cakdikfaeas, in ths name of the Lace- 

demooiane, coochidee a treaty with Tie- 

laphemes, iii. S44. 
Caflas, BOH of Harpalui, oificer ia At 

exander** army, ▼. 17. ' 
Callias, citizen o( Athens, is cited b^ 

fan the judges upon account of Aristides, 

iii. 72. 4<e is appointed {^enipotentieiy 

for Athens to Artaxerxes, iii. 106. 
Callibius, Spartan, is appointed aor* 

emor of the citadel of Athens, iii. 276. . 
Callicrates, Spartan, kills £pamiQ(Ni- 

das in the battle t>f Mantinea, iv. 220. 
Callicrates, deputed hy the Acheans 

to Rome, betrays them, vii. 32. he pre- 

Tents the Achsans from aiding; the two 

brothers, the Ptolemies, aaainst Anti; 

ochiis, 71. he impekches all the Achae^ 

ua who had seemed to favow Perseus 
to the Romans, 171. 

Calticratidafl succeeds Lysander in the 
command of the Lacedaemonian fleet, iii. 
2GS. he goes to the court of Cyrus the 
Younger, 263. he is defeated near the 
iiiiifids of Arginuss, and killed in the 
battle, 265. 

Callimachua, polemarch at Athens, 
joins the party of Mtlttades, ii. 339. 

Callimachusy .governor of Amisus for 
MiUiridates, defends that city against Lu- 
callus, and then sets it on fire, viiL 75. 

Cidippus, Athenian, assassinates Dion, 
and seizes the tjrranny of Syracuse, iv. 
162, &c. he is soon after assassinated 
hifflnelf^ ib. 

Callisthenes, philosopher in the train 
(^ Alexander, ▼. 141. that prince causes 
hna to be put to death, 143. character of 
ifaat philoeopher, ib. 

CaJlixenes, Athenian orator, accuses 
ih« Athenian fenerals fidsely in the sen- 
ate, iii. 267. lie is punished soon after, 
269. 

Calpurnius Bestia. See Bestia. 

Calriniis (Domitius) commands in 
Alia fur Caesar, viii. 120. 

Caluamiators, or fal^ accusers, pun- 
idinient of them in Eg>pl, L 139. 

Cambylus, general in the service of 
Aniiochust, betray* Achaeus, and delivers 
him up to that prince, vi. 164. 

Cambyses, lather d[ Cyrus, king of 
Persia, ii. 92. 

Cambyses, son of Cyrus, ascends the 
ifaroiM ot Persia, ii. 166. he enters Egypt 
army, ib. and maket himself 



maaler of it, 167. his rage agaisft tba 
bodyof AmasiSfib. his expedition against 
JBtmopia, 168. on his return be plun- 
ders the temples of the dty of Tbebfs, 
169. he kills the god Apis, 170. he nut* 
his brother Sroerdis to oeath, ib. he Kills 
Meroe, his sister and wife, 171. he pre* 
pares to march against Smerdis th« Ma- 
gian, who had usurped the throne, 173. 
he dies of a wound which he gives him* 
self in the'thigh, 174. 

Camisares, Carian, g o vernor of hpjh 
co-Syria, perishes in toe expedition of 
Artaxerxes against the Caausians, iii, 
367. 

Canaanites : origin of that people, i. 
162. 

Candaules, king of Lydia,*ii. 82. 

Candia, islands. See ^rete. 

Canidius, Antony's heutenant, viii. 
138. 

Cannae, city of Apulia, fitmobs Ibr 
Hannibal's victory over the Romans, i. 
292. 

Ca(^8, Phoccan, Sylla's friend, is 
sent by that general to Delphi, to receive 
the treasures of it, viiL 53. religioas ter- 
ror of Caphis, ib. 

Caphyae, a city of PelopMinesus, 
known by die defeat of Aratus, vi. 168. 

Cappadocia, province of Asia Minor, 
i. 22. kings of Cappadocia, 112. it is re- 
duced into a Roman province, viL 831. 

Capua, a city of Italy, abandons the 
Romans, and submits to Hannili^I, i. 297. 
it is besieged by the Romans, 299. the 
traigical end of its principal inhabitants, 
300. 

Caranus, first king of Macedonia, ii. 
242. 

Carbo : oppressions committed by his 
at Rome, viii. 61. 

Cardia, city of the ChersOnesus, iv. 
801. 

Caria, province of Asia Minor, i. 21. 

Caridemtis, <^ Orea, ti banished 
Athens, v. 12. he is persecuted by Alex* 
amder, auid retires to Darius Codomanus, 
ib. bis smcerity occasions his death, 31, 
&:c 

Carmamis, province of Pers-a, v. 178. 

Carre, a city famous for the deleat of 
tDrassttS, vii. 909. 

Carthage, Carthaginians. Foundatioa 
of CartU^e, i. 209. its augmentation, 
212. conquests of the Carthaginians ia 
Africa, ib. in Sardinia, 213. they possess 
themselves of the Bales nan isles, ib. ia 
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Spain^ tI4. ihtj land in Spun, ih. and 
in Scily, S16. nrat treaty between Rome 
and Cartkafe, .217. the CarthajnnianB 
make an alliance with Xerxes, 218. they 
are defeated in Sicily by Oelon, ib. they 
take several places in sicily under Han- 
nibal, 220, and Imilco, ib. they make a 
treaty with Dionysius, 223. war between 
the Carthaginians and Dionysius, 223. 
they besiege Syracuse, 224. they are 
iefeated by Dionysius, 225. the plague 
"ages in Carthage, ib. second treaty oe- 
Cween the Romans and Carthaginians, 
226. the Carthaginians endeavour to 
leize Sicily after the re-establishment of 
Dionysius the Younger, 227. they are 
defeated by Timoleon, 228. war of the 
Carthaginians with Agathocles, at first 
SI Sicify, 231, and after in Africa, 232. 
hey sustain a war in Sicily against Pyr- 
hus, 238. the Carthaginians are called 
n to aid the Mamertines, who give them 
•ossessioq of their citadel, 240. they are 
striven out of it by the Romans, 241. they 
•end a numerous army into Sicily, 242. 
^ey lose a battle, which is followed by 
Ihe taking of Agrigentum, their place of 
Arms, ib. they are beaten at sea, first 
%eu- the coast' of Myle, 243, and after 
at Ecnomus, 244. they sustain the war 
Against Regulus in Africa, 244, punish- 
neut inflicted by them upon that general, 
^1. they lose a battle at sea, in sight of 
Bicily. ib. ardour of the Carthaginians, 
■ji defence of Lilybaeum, 252. their fleet 
■ entirely defeated near the islands 
'Clgates, 255. they make a treaty of 
>eace with the Romans, which termmates 
ins war, 256. war of the Carthaginians 

vith the mercenaries, 257. The Car- 

^hajginians are obliged to abandon Sar- 
Unia to the Romans, 284. they besiege 
ind take Saguntum, 270. war renewed 
"between the two states, 271. the Car- 
ihaginians pass the Rhone, 273,>vthen 
The Alps, 276. their entrance into Italy, 
279. tney gain several victories over the 
itomans, near the Ticinus, 280, &c. near 
Trebia, 282, near Thrasymenus, 285. 
Ihey lose several battles in Spain, 291. 
they gain a famous victory over the Ro- 
mans at CannaB, 292. bad success of the 
Carthaginiansv^99, &c. they are attack- 
ed in Africa by the Romans, 303. they 
-ecall Hannibal from Italy, 304. they are 
entirely defeated at Zama, 908. they de- 
nand peace of the Romans, 309, and 
obtain l^ ib. disputes between the Car- 



thaginians and Mamnian, ii. 1. durd 
war of the Cardiaginians and Romans, 
12. Carthage sends depyties to Rome to 
declare that it submits to the discretion 
of the Romans, 14. the latter order the 
Carthaginians to abandon their city, 17. 
the Carthaginians resolve to defend them- 
selves, 18. the Romans besiege Carthage, 
19. it is taken aund demolished bv Scipn, 
25. it is rebuilt by Caesar, 28. >he Sar- 
acens destroyed it entirely, 29. Car- 
thage formed upon the model of Xyre^ i. 
189. religion of the Caurthai^nians, 190. 
their barbarous worship of ^dtum, 192. 
governhient of the Carthaginians, 194. 
Sufietes, 195. senate, 196. people, ib. 
tri)>unal of the hundred, 197. .^otects ia 
the government of Carthaige^ 198. the 
courts of justice and the finances refurm- 
ed by Hannibal, ib. wise custom of the 
Carthaginians in sending colonies into 
different countries, 200. commerce of 
Carthage, the principal source of its 
richc^ and .power, ib. discovery of the 
gold and silver mines in Spain by the 
Carthaginians, secpnd source ofthe ridies 
and power of Carthage, 201. military 
power of Carthage, 202. arts and sci- 
ences in little esteem there, 205. charac- 
ter, manners, and quahties of the Car* 
thaginians, 207. 

Carthagena, city of Spain, i. 267. 

Carthalo, commander <^ the auxiKary 
troops of the Carthaginians, declared 
guilty of treason, and why, iL IS. 

Cassander, general of Uie Thracianf 
and Paeonians, m the army <^ Alexander, 
V. 17. 

Cassarider, son of Antipater, ▼. 193. 
provinces which full to him afler Alex- 
ander's death, 218. he nuts Deniades 
and his son to death, 242, &c. he is asso- 
ciated with Polysperchon in the regency 
of the kingdom of Macedonia^ 244. he 
takes Athens, 251, and establishes De> 
metrius Phalercus in the eovemment of 
it, 252. he puts Olympias'lo death, 260. 
he confines Roxana, the wife of Alexan- 
der, with Alexander her son, in the castle 
of Amphipolis, 261. he re-estabhshes the 
city of Thebes, ib. he enters into the 
league formed "against Antigonus, 272. 
he concludes a treaty with him, and 
breidcs it immediately, 276. be puts tb 
death the young king, Alexander, with 
his mother Roxana, 281. he b^ej»ea 
Athens, <^ which Demetrius Poliorcetea 
had made himself master, 310. the latter 
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obliges him to raise the sie^e, and He- 
feats him near ThermopyTse, ib. Cassan- 
der concludes a leaguoa gainst Antigonus 
and Demetrius, Slf . after the batUe of 
Ipsus, he divides the empire of Aleian- 
der with three other princea, vi. 1. death 
of Cassander, 5. 

Cassander, Macedonianf by Philip's 
order, massacres the inhabitants of Ma- 
roniea, vu. 22. that prince causes him tu 
be put to death, 23. 

Oassius (Lucius), Roman general, is 
defeated by Mithridates, vfii. 50. 

Cassius,qu<nRstor of Crassus's army in 
the war with the Parthians^ vii. 304. he 
puts himself at the head of the remains 
of that army, and prevents the Parthiarjs 
from seizing Syria, 316. he forms a con- 
spiracy against Ccessr, viii. 125. he is 
entirely defeated by Antony, 126. 

Cat, veneration of the Eg; plians. for 
that animal, ii. 1C6. 

Cataracts of the Nile, i. 126. 

Cato (M. Porcius), surnamed the 
Censor, serves as lieutenant-general un- 
der the consul Acilius, vi. 3G'2. his valour 
at the pass of Thermopyte, ibi he speaks 
in favour of iheRliodiauS in the s^>nate, 
vii. 167. he obtains the return of the ex- 
iles for th^Achaians, 174. his conduct in 
respect to Carncades, and the other 
Atncnian ambassadors, 180. 

Cato, son of the furnier, acts prodigies 
of valour at the battle of Pydna, vii. 149. 

Cato (Uticensis) is appointed by tlje 
comnionUealth to de})Ose Ptolemy king 
of Cyprus, and to confiscate his treasures, 
vii. 277. 

C. Cato, tribune of the peonTe, op- 
poses the re-establishment of Ptolemy, 
viii. 110. 

Caytheans, people of India, subjected 
by Alexander, v. 159. 

Cebalinus discovers the conspiracy, of 
Dymnus against Alexander, v. 116. 

Cecrops, founder of Athens, ii. 240. he 
institutes the Areopagus, ib. 

CelaensB, city of Phrygia, famous for 
the river of Marsyas, v. 26. ^^ 

Cendeba3us, general of Ahtiochus Si- 
detesj is defeated in Jerusalem by Judas 
and Johuj'vii. 239. 

Censonnus (L. Marctas), consul, 
marches against Carthage, ii. 14. he no- 
tifies the senate's orders to that city, 16. 
he forms the siege- of Carthage, 19, 

Cerasus, a city of Cappadocia, famous 
fbr its cherries, iii. 31 $• 



Geres, ffoddess: feasts instituted m 
honour of her at Athens, i. 28. 

Cerethrius, one of the generals of th« 
Gauls, who made an irruption in Greece, 
vi. 37. 

Ceryces, priests at Athens, i. 29. 

pcsar. See Caesar. 

Cestus, offensive arms of the athletas, 
i. 50. 

Chabrias, Athenian, without order of 
the commonwealth, accepts the command 
of the auxiliary troops of Greece in the 

Eay of Achoris, iv. 228. he is recalled 
y the Athenians, ib. he serves Tachog 
a^ain without the consent of his repubhc, 
231. the Athenians em])loy him in tlie 
war against their allies, 241. he dies at 
the siege of Cbio, 243. praise of Cba 
brias, 241. 

Chairephon, disciple of Socrates, iv. I i 

Chseronea, city of Bceotia, famous fm 
Philip's victory over the Athenian^ and 
Thebans ; and for that of Sylla over Ui« 
generals of Milhridalcs, iv. 320. 

Chalciteco^, a temple of Minerva at 
Sparta, vi. 119. 

Chalcis, city ot iEtolia, ii. 234. 

Chulda;an», addicted to the study vf 
judicial asirolofry, ii. 212. the sect of 
Sabffians formed of them, 218. 

Cham, son of Noah, worshipped la 
Afrita under the name of Jupiter Ammon, 
i. 162. 

Chares, one of the generals of (be 
Athenians in the war with the allies, iv. 
243. his little capacity, ib. he writes to 
Atherns against his two colleogiifs, ib. he 
suffers himself to be corrupted by Arta „ 
baziis, 244. he is recalled to Athens, iL« 
he is sent to the aid of the Chersonesuw, 
309. the cities refuse to open thcu" gates 
to him, ib. he is defeated at Clisronea 
by Philip, iv. 320, 

Chares, of Lindus, makes the Colossus 
of Rhodes, V. 3U7. 

Charjiaus made king of Sparta by Ljr 
curjjus, ii. 246. 

Chariots ariiied with scythes much used 
by the ancients in battles, ii. 197. 

Charitimis, Athenian general, suppor's 
Inarus in his revolt again&t the Persiai^, 
in. 91. 

Charon : his boat ; origin of that fa 
ble, i. 148. 

Charon, Theban, receives Pelopidas 
and the conspirators into his house, iv. 
166. ho is elected Boeotarch, 189. 

Charondas is chosen legislator at T%t> 
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rium, iJL 14S. h^ ktlU hiniNlf, up<Hi his 
having brc^en one of his own laws, 143. 

Chase, or hunting ^ exfsrcise much ased 
•mong the ancients, tv. 81. 

Chelidonis, daughter of Leotychidas 
and wife of Cleonymus, n. 64. her pas- 
sion for Acrotatus, ib. 

Chelonis, wife of Cleombratus, vi. 122. 
her tenderness f<tr her husband, ib. 

Cheops and Cephrenus, kings of E^pt, 
brothers equally inhuman and impious, 
L 171. 

C hilo, one of the seven sages of Greece, 
u. 289. 

Chilo, Lacedaemonian, attempts to as- 
cend the throne of Sparta, but mefiectu- 
ally, vi. 176. 

Chio, a Grecian island favnous for its 
excellent wine, ii. 235. 

Chirisopbiis, Lacedaemonian, is choseg 
genera] by the troops that made the r&> 
treat of the ten thousand} iii. 319. 

Chittim, son oT Javan, and father of 
the Macedonians, ii. 236» 

Chleneas, deputy from the JEtolians 
to Sparta, to persuade that city to enter 
into the treaty concluded ydth the Ro- 
mans, vi. 199. 

C hoaspes, a river of Babylonia, famous 
for' the goodness of its waters, v. 93. 

Chcenix, measure of corn amongst the 
ancients, iii. 174 

Chorus incorpwated with tragedy, 
i. 69. 

Christians : the refusal of the Jews to 
work in rebuilding the temple of Belus, a 
lesson of instruction for many Christians, 
V. 190. 

Chrysantes, commander in the army of 
Cyrus at the battle of Thymbra, ii. 121. 

Chynaladanus. See Saracus. 

Cicero (M. Tullius), bis military ex- 
ploits in Syria, vii. 318. he. refuses a tri- 
umph, and why, 320. by his influence he 
causes Pompey to be appointed general 
against Mithridates, viii. 91. his counsel 
to Lentulus, upon reinstating Ptolemy 
Auietes, 112. he discovers the tomb of 
Archimedes, 38. parallel between Cicero 
and Demosthenes, v. 230. 

Ciiicia, province of Asia Miner, i. 22. 

Ciiles, Ptolemy's lieutenant, loses a. 
battle aguinst Demetrius, who takes him 
^prisi-vn^^r, v. 277. 

Cimmerians, people of Scythia. They 
aic driven out of their country, knd go to 
Asifl, ii. 83. Halyaties, king of Lydia 
obligee them to quit it, 64, 
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Cimon, son of Mihiadet, when wetf 
voun^, signaliBes himself by his p^y to 
his father, ii. 344. he encourages the 
Athenians by his example to abandoo Uieir 
city, and to embark, iii. 34. he distin- 

fuishes h'miself at the battle of Salamis, 
I. he commands the fleet sent by the 
Greeks to deliver their allies from the 
Persian yoke, in conjunction with Aris- 
tides, 64. the Athenians place Cimon at 
the head of their armies afler Themisto- 
cles retires, 83. he makes several con« 
aucsts in Thrace, and settles a colony 
tnere, 84. he makes himself master of the 
isle of Scyros, where he finds the bones of 
Theseus, which he brings to Athens, ib. 
his conduct in the division of the booty 
with the allies, 85. Cimon gaihs two vic- 
tories over the Persians, near the river 
Eurymedon, in one day, 87. worthy use 
which he makes of the riches taken from 
the enemy, ib. he makes new conquests 
in Thrace, 88. he marches to the aid of 
the Lacedaemonians, attacked by the He- 
lots, 1G3. he is banished by the Athe- 
niains, 104. he quits hiij retreat, and repairs 
to his tribe to fight against the Lacedae- 
monians, ib. he is recalled from banish- 
ment, 105. he re-establishes peace be- 
tween Athens and Sparta, ib. he gainm 
many victories, which oblige the Persians 
to conclude a treaty highly glorious for the 
Greeks, 106. he dies during the conclu- 
sion of the treaty, ib. character and prais>e 
of Cimon, 83. use which he made of 
riches, 85. 

Cineas, Thessalian, famous orator, ia 
the coQrt of Pyrrhus, vi. 45. his conver- 
sation with that prince, 46. Pyrrhus sends 
him ambassador to Rome, 51. his con- 
duct during his stay there, 52. idea which 
he gives Pyrrhus of the Roman senate, ib. 

Cinna, nis oppressions and oruelties aft 
Rome, viii. 61. 

Cios, city of Bithynia. Philip's cruel 
treatment of the inhabitants of that citj, 
vi. 233. 

Claros, city of Ionia, famous for th« 
oracles of Apollo, i. 35. 

Claiidias (Appius). SeeAppius. 
/Claudius (Cent«), Roman officer, is 
sent by Sulpitius to the aid of Athens, vi. 
239. he ravages the city of Chalcis, ib» 

Claudius (C.) sent by the Romans intc 
Acliaia : his conduct towards that peo- 
ple, vii. 171. 

Clazomenae, city of Ionia, iL 243. 

Cleades, TbcbiM, endjeavoun to < 
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tierabeliiaii of hb odnntry to Alexander, 
f.ll. 

Cleander, Alexander*! lieutenant in 
Media, assaaanatee^annenio by his or- 
der, ▼. 123. 

Clearchus, Lacednmonian captain, 
takes refuge vtiiit Cynia the Younger, iii. 
^. he is placed at the head of the Greek 
troopa in thatf^rinco's expedition against 
his brother Artaxerxes, 396. he is Tieto- 
rious on his side at the battle of Cunaxa, 
801. he commands t^ie Greek troops in 
their retreat aAer the battle, S07. he is 
seized by treachery, and sent to Artax- 
erxes, who causes him to be put to death, 
311. praise of Clearchus, ib. 

Cleobis and Biton, brothers, model of 
fraternal affeetion, ii. 86. 

CleobuUis, one of the seven sages of 
Greece, ii. 890. 

Cleocritos, of Corinth, appeases the 
dispute between the Athenians and I^ace- 
dapoioniane afler the battle of Flatss, 
bL 51. 

Cleombrotus, lung of Sparta, marches 
against the Thebans, iv. 196. he is killed 
at the battle of Leuctra. 198. 

ClecMnbrotus, 8on-in4aw of Leonidas, 
causes himself to be elected king of Sparta 
to the prejudice of his father-ra-law, vi. 
119. he is dethroned soon after by Leoni- 
das, 132, and banished from Sparta, 123. 

CXeomaoeSy mremor of Egypt for Al- 
exander, ▼. 188. 

Cleoaienes, king of Sparta, refuses to 
join the loniana in th^r revolt against the 
Pernans, ii. 336. he marches against the 
people of .^ESgina, 337. he effects the ex- 
pubion of his colleague Demaratus from 
the throne, ib. hfi roduces the people of 
^giiia, and dies soon-after, ib. 

Cleomenes, son of Leonidas, marries 
Agiatis, vi. 1^. he ascends the throne of 
Sparta, 127. he enters into a war with the 
Achseans, 138. he gains roaAy advantages 
over them, ib. he rabrms the government 
of Sparta, and re-establishes the ancient 
discipline, ib. he gains new advantages 
over the Acheans, 130. he sends his 
mother and children / as hostages into 
E^ypt, 1S6< he takes Megalopolis by sur^ 
pnse, IM. he b defeat^ at Selasia by 
Antigoous, king of Maoedcmia, 144. he 
retires into E^rpt, 146. Ptolemy's recep- 
tion of htm, 147. he cannot obtain per- 
DiissKm to return iiilo his country, 170. 
unfortunate death of CleomeMs, 171. his 
r, 126. 



Cleon, Athenian, his extraction, iiL 
150. by his influence with the people ha 
prevents the conclusion of a peace be* 
tween Sparta and Athens, 174. he !«• 
duces the LacedaenMMiians, shut up in the 
island of Sphacteria, 176. he marches 
against Brasidas, and advances to the 
walls of Amphipolis, 188. surprised by 
Brasidas, he flies and is kilied by a bo(- 
dier, ib. 

Cleonnis commands the troons of the 
Messenians in the 6rst war y, 0i Sparta, 
i. 97. afler the battle of Ithome, he dis- 
putes the prize of valour with Aristo- 
menes, 100. he afterwards disputes the 
crown with him on the death of king £u- 
phaes, 101. 

Cleonymus, Spartan, being disappomt- 
ed of the throne, retires to Pyrrhus, and 
engages him to march against Sparta, vi. 
64. history of this Cleonymus, id. 

Cleopatra, niece of AttaluK, marries 
Philip, king of Macedonia, iv. 387. 

Cleopatra, Philip's daughter, is married 
to Alexander, king of Epirus, iv. 337. 
Antigonus causes her to be put to death. 
V. 383. 

Cleopatra, daughter of Antiochus ||ie 
Great, is promised, and then given in 
marriage, to Ptolemy Epiphanes, vi. 849. 
after her husband's death sho^is declared 
regent of the kingdom, and her son's 
guardian, vii. 36. death of that princess, 

Cfeopatra, daughter of Ptolemy Epi- 
phanes, makes an accommodation be-. 
tween her brothers Philometor and Roer- 
getes, vii. 63. afler the death of Philo- 
metiM* her husband, she marries Physcon, 
330. that prince puts her away to many 
one of her daugnters, 350. tne Alexan- 
drians place her upon the throne in Phy»- 
con's stead, ib. she is obUjed to take 
refuge in Syria^ 351. 

Cfeopatra, daqghter of Ptolemy Philo- 
metor, IS married to Alexander B alsi^vii. 
838. her father takes her from Alexander, 
and marries her to Demetrius, 339. whilxt 
her husband is kept prisoner by the Par^ 
thians, she marries Antiochus Sidetus« 
338. after the death of Sidetus, she re- 
turns to Demetrius, 258. she causes the 
Sites of Ptolemais to be shut against him, 
. she kills Seleucus her eldest son, 254. 
she dies of poison which she intended to 
give her second son Grypus, 355. 

Cleopatra, Philometor's daughter, mar* 
ries Physcon, viL 330. after her husband's 
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death, ihe reigns in Egypt with her son 
J^athyrus, whom she first obliges to repu- 
diate hin eldest sister Cleopatra, and to 
marry his youngest sister Selene, 256. 
she gives h<>r son Alexander the kingdom 
of Cyprus, 237. she takes from Lathyrus 
his wife Selcn^, drives him out of E^Pt, 
and sets his younger brother Alexander 
U{»on the throne, 26 1. she aids this prince 
against his brother, 262. she marries Se- 
lene to Antiochus Grypus, 264. Alexan- 
der cau i^t her to be put to death, 266. 

Cleopdtra, Physcon's daughter, and_ 
wife of Lathyrus, is repudiated by her 
husband, vii. 2^6. she gives herself to 
Antiochus the Cyziccnian, ib. Tryphama 
her sister causes her to be murdered, ib. 

Cleopatra, daughter of Lathyrus. See 
Berenice. 

Cleopatra, daughter of Ptolemy Au* 
tetes, ascends the throne of Kgypt in 
conjunction with her eldest brother, viii. 
1 1 5. she is dethroned by the young king's 
guardians, 1 1 B. she raises troops to roin- 
siate herself, ib. she repairs to Ciesar, 
and with what view, 119. Ciosar estab- 
lishes her queen of Egypt jointly with 
her brother, 124. she puts her brother to 
deh^h, and reigns alone in Egypt, 125. 
aOer Coraar's death she declares for the 
Triumvirs, ib. she goes to Antony at 
Tarsus, 126. she carries him to Alex- 
andria, 128. her jealousy of Oclavia, 

131. coronation of Cleopatra and her 
children, 139. she accompanies Antony 
in his expedition, 133. the Romans de- 
clare war against her, 136. she flics at 
the battle oi Actium, 138, and returns to 
Alexandria, ib, she endeavours to gain 
Augustus, and designs to sacrifice An- 

vtony to him, 139. she retires into the 
tombs of the kings of Egypt to avoid An- 
tony's fury, J42. that Roman expires in 
her arms, ib. she obtains permission firom 
Caesar to bury Antony, 144. she has a 
conversation with Ctesar, ib. to avoid 
serving as an ornament in Cesar's tri- 
umph, she dies by the bite of an ai«mc, 

'146. character of Cleopatra, 128. 142. 
her arts to keep Antony in her chains, 

132. the taste she retained ibr polite 
learning and the sciences in the miost of 
her excesses, 130. 

Cleophe, mother of Assacanus, king 
Qf Massaga, reigns after the death of her 
son, ▼. 149. she surrenders to Alexan- 
der, woo reinstates her in her dominiums, 
. ISO. • 



Oiet^hon, Athenian orator, anitnatet 

the Athenians against the LacedsBDi<^ 
nians, iii. 234. his character, ib. 

Clinias, citizen of Sicyon, is put to 
death by Abantidas, vL 100. 

Clinias, Greek of the island of Cos, 
commands tlie Egyptians in their revolt 
against Ochus, and is killed in a battle, 
iv. 253. 

Clisthenes, a tyrant of Sicyon : his 
nu)de of choosing a son-in-law, ii. 274. 

Clisthenes, or the family of the AIo 
maeonida;, forms a faction at Athens, ii. 
280. he is obliged to quit that place, but 
returns soon after, ib. 

Clitomachus, Carthaginian philoso- 
pher, i. 2C5. 

Clitus, ono of Alexander's captains, 
saves the life of that prince at Uie battle 
of the Granicus, v. 20. Alexander gives 
him the government of the provinces (•f 
Artabasus, 135, and kills him the same 
day at a feast, 137. 

Clitus, commander of Aotipater's fleet, 
gains two victories over the Athenians, 
V. 225. Antigonus takes Uie government 
of Lydia from him, 245. 

Clodius, Roman, is taken by|>irates, 
against whom he had been sent, vii. 276. 
he requests Ptolemy, kin^ of Cyprus, to 
send him money for, paying his ransom, 
ib. in resentment to Ptolemy, he obtains 
an order from the Rcwnan pec^le for dis- 
possessing him of his dominions, 277. 

Clodius (Appius) is sent by Lucullus 
to Tigranes, to demand Mtthridates, viii. 
75k 77. his discoiirae.occasions the anAy 
to revolt against LucuUus, 88. character 
of Clodius, ib. 

Clondicus, generaUof the Gauls, called 
in by Perseus to his aid, vii. 138. 

Cfnidos, a maritime oity of Asia Mi- 
nor, famous for Conon's victory over th« 
Lacedsemonians, iii. 348. 

Codrus, the last king of Athens, iL S19. 

Coile-syria, province of Asia Minor, 
1. 22. 

Ccenus, one of Alexander's captains^ 
speaks to him in behalf of his scrtdiers. 
V. 164. his death, 166. his eulogy, ib. 

Colchis, phovince of Asia, i. 21. 

Colonies, advantages derived firom 
them by the ancients, i. 199. 

Colossus of Rhodes, description of it, 
V. 307. fate of that fiunous statue, ▼». 
148. 

Combats, celehrated, of tha 
See Battles, 
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CoMb»ti| p«blie ooMoTOraaM, i. 48. 
Itc wb^ cBcountged, il». rawardt mntw 
totiiencton,59. differanca of the Greeks' 
mnd RomaM io tlieir taste for these cooh 
bats, 61. dispntea for the pmea of p<H 
etry,65. 

Comediaii. Tbeprofoasioaof Aeome- 
dian not dishonouraMe amongst the 
Greeks,!. 64, 9tc 

Cooaedy : its ear!/ stafe mod origin, i. 
76. eomedy divided into three classes ; 
the Ancient, the Middle, |nd the New, ib. 

Conon, Athenian general, ia shut ap 
by Calbcratidas in the port of M itylene, 
ill. 266. be is deUvered soon after, ib. he 
rtfirea into Cyprus, aAer the defeat of 
the Atheniana at iBgospotamos, SS7. he 
goes to Artaxerxes, who makes him ad- 
miral of fais fleet, S48. he defeata the La- 
oedsmoDtans near Cnidos, ib. he re- 
builds the waDs of Athena, S5C. he is 
sent by the Athenians to Tiribasus, who 
imprisoiis him, 354. death of Conon, U». 
imraunides granted by the Athenians, to 
himself and his chiidron, iT. 267. 

Conon, of Samoa, mathematician, vL 
91. 

Conquerors: in what light the ooi^ 
qnerors ao much boasted in history are to 
be conmdered, ii. 1^ &c. 

Consuls, Roman : solemnity of their 
jetting out upon expeditions, tii. 112. 

Corqnra, island m the loman sea, with 
a oty of the same name, u. 2S4. its in- 
habitants promise aid to the Greeks 
against the Persians, iii. 23. dispute be> 
tween Corcyra and Corinth, 117. ^ 

Corinth, ci^ oi Ghreeoe ; its different 
forms of government, ii. 241. dispute be- 
tneeai this city and Corcyra, which oc- 
casions the Peloponnesian war, iii. 119. 
Corinth soids aia to the Syracusami be- 
lieged by the Athenians, 384. enters iato 
ft league against Sparta, 344. is beneged 
l»y A^esilaus, 352. sends Timoleon to 
the aid of Syracuse against Dionyaius 
the Younger, iv. 167. is obliged by the 
peace of Ajitalcidas to withdraw her gar- 
risM) from Arsos, 183. gives Alexander 
tbe freedom of the city, v. 166. enters 
into the Achaean league, vi. 110. msults 
the deputies sent by Metellus to appease 
the troul^es, rii. 190. the Romans de- 
strov CorinUi entirely, 193. 

Cfomelia, Roman lady, mother of die 
Gracchi, rejects Pbysooo's proposal to 
marry her, viL 2S0L 

Comalia, Pompay's wifo, aeaa her hna- 
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band aaaaannated bafora bar ayeatiiil. 
117. 

Goronea, citr of Bceotia, ftmeoa for 
the victory of Agesilaua- over tha Tha- 
ban8,iii. S49. 

Corvua (or Crane), marhtna of war. 
i. 243. . 

Coryphffios, person employed ni the- 
atrical representations, i. 69. 

Cos, island of Greece, Hippocrataa'a 
country, iii. 154. 

Costs, brother of Orodes^ eoatmands 
the array of the Albanians, viiL 98. Pooh 
pey kills him in a battle, 99. 

Coami, magistrates of Crete, iv. 69. 

Cossieans, very warlike nation of M*- 
dia, subjected by Alexander, v. 184. 

Cothon, name of the port of Cartilage, 
iL 24. 

Cotta, Roman consul, is defeated by 
Mithridates, viii. 69. his cnieltiea in Hi^ 
raclea, 78. 

Cotys, kins of the Odrysa in Thraee, 
declares for Perseus against the Romans, 
vii. 106. 

Courier. Invention of couriers, ii. 191. 

Course, or racing. Exercise of it bt 
the Greeks, L 63. of the foot-race, 64. 
of the horse-race, 55. of the chariot- 
race, ib. 

Cranaus, king of Athens, ii. 240. 

Crassus, consul, marches against the 
Parthians, vii. 299. he plunders the tem- 
ple of Jeruylem, 300. he continues his 
march against the Parthians, 902. he is 
entirely defeated near Came, 307. the 
Parthians, under preteiice of an inter- 
view, seize and kill him, 316. 

Crassus, son <^ the UMrmer, accompa- 
nies his father in his expedition against 
the Parthians, vii. 300. he perishes m the 
battle of Carre, 309. 

Craterus, one of the principal officers 
oC Alexander^ draws on the ruin of Ph^ 
lotas by his discourse, v. 118. he speaks 
to Alexander in Uie name of the army, 
and uDon what occasion, 169. that prince 
gives nim the govomment of Macedonia, 
whftch Antipater had before, 183. prov- 
inces which fell to him, afler Alexander's 
death, 218. he marries Pbila, Antipater*i 
daughter, 231. he is defeated by £tt- 
menes, and killed in the battle, 238, 

Cratesiclea, mother of Cleomenaa, 
king of Sparta, is sent by her son aa a 
hostage into Egypt, vi. 136. geoeroua 
sentiments of that princess, 137. 

Crateaiigoliat wife of Akxandar, Iba 
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■on of Polysperchon, corrects t)ie mso- 
lence of ihe Sicyonians, who had killed 
her husband, and governs Ihat city with*" 
wisdom, V. 262. 

Cresphotites, one of the chie& of the 
Heraclide, re-enters Peioponnesus, where 
Messina falls to him by lot, ii. 243. 

Crete, island near Greece, description 
of it, ii. 235. laws of Crete, instituted 
by Minos, iv. 56, &c. the Crelans re- 
fuse to join the Greeks attacked by 
Xerxes, iii. 23. they passed for the great- 
est liars of antiquity, iv. 62. 

Crispinus (Q. ) siicceeds Appius, who 
commanded with MarccHus at the siege 
of Syracuse, viii. 31. 

Crjtias, one of the thirty tyrants at 
Atliens, causes Theramenes, one of his 
colleagues, to be put to death, ii'u 286. 
he pr(mibits the instruction of the youth 
by Socrates, 287. he is killed fighting 
against Thrasybulus, ib. 

Crito, intimate friend of Socratj^s, can- 
not oersuade him tp escape outof pris<m, 
iv. 34. 

Critolaus, Peripatetic philosopher, his 
embassy to Rome, vii. 179.. 

Critolaus, one of the chiefs of the 
Achesans, animates them afrainst the 
Romans, vii. 189, &c« he is killed in a 
battle, 191. 

Crocodile, amphibious animal, adored 
in Egypt, i. 145. 

Crcesus, king of Lydia^ ii. 84. his con- 
quests, ib. his means to try the veracity 
of the oracles, 89. deceived by the an- 
swer of the oracle of Delphi, he under- 
takes a war with the Persians, 90. he 
loses a battle ngft^nst Cyrus, 108: he is 
defeated near Tnymbra, 125. Cyrus be- 
sieges him in Sardbs, 127, and takes him 
prisoner, ib. in what manner he escaped 
the punishment to which he had been 
eondremned, 128. character of Croasus, 
St. his riches, 85. his protection of the 
learned, ib. his reception of Solon, ib. 
his conversation with that philosopher, 
ih« on what occasion he dedicated a 
•tatue of gold, in the temple of Delphi, 
o the woman who baked his bread, i. 42. 

CromweU. His death cornered with 
that of Dionysius the Tyrant, iv. 1^5. 

Croton, city of Greece built by Mys- 
aDlluB, iii. 140. 

Crowns ffranted to the victorious com- 
Mtants in tM sanies of Greeee^ u 44. 

Ctesias, of Cmdos, pnwtiaet physic in 
Awsia with great repiilBti««i iii. 328. *^' 



works have cansed him to be placed in 
the class of historians, ib. 

Cunaxa, city famous-fbr the battle be- 
tween Artaxerxes and his brother Cyrus, 
iii. 298. 

Cyaxares I. reigns in MeYia, ii. 78. he 
forms the siege of Nineveh, ib. an irrup- 
tion of the Scythians into Media obliges 
him to raise the siege, ib. he besieges 
Nineveh again, and takes it, 80. his 
death, 81. 

Cyaxares 11. called in Scripture Darius 
the Mede, ascends the throne of Media, 
ii. 81 . he sends to demand aid of Persia. 
against the Assyrians, 97. expedition of 
Cyaxares and Cyrus against the Babylo- 
nians, 107.' Cyaxares gives his daughter 
to Cyrus in marriage, 115. he goes to 
Babylon with that prince, and forms in 
concert with him the plan of the wholo 
monarchy, 149. death of Cyaxares, 151. 

Cycliadus, president of the assembly 
of tne Achaeans held at Argos, eludes 
Philip's proposal, vi. 240. 

Cylon, knoVn by taking the citadel at 
Athens, iii. 122. 

Cynsegirus, Athenian. His tenacious 
fierceness against the Persians in a sea- 
fight with them, ii. 341. 

Cynisca, sister of A^esilaiis, disputes 
the prize in the Olympic games, and is 
proclaimed victorious, i. 59. 

Cynoscephale, a hiU in Thessaly, fa. 
moua for the victory of the Romans over 
Philip, vi. 260. 

Cyprus, island in the Mediterranean, 
delivered from the Persian yoke by the 
Greeks, ijTi. 64. revolt of that island, 
against Ochus, iv. 251. it submits, 254. 
horrible and bloody trageVly that occurs 
there at the death of Nicocles, v. 275, 
after having been governed sometimes by 
the kings of E^ypt, and sometimes by 
(he kings of Syria, it is seized by the Ro- 



mans, vii. 277. 



Cypselus, Corinthian, usnrps the s»- 
prcme authwity ai Corinth, and transmits 
it to his son, iu 242. 

Cyrene, city upon the coast of ths 
Mediterranean ; in what manner the dis- 
pute between ^is city and Carthage, 
jsonceminv their limits, terminated, i. 213. 

CjTopoTis, cky of Sogdiana, destroyed 
by Alexander, v. 128. 

Cyrii& twi of Cambyses Mng of Per- 
sia: birth of that prince, ii. 99. bis edu» 
cation, 93. he goes to the eourt of his 
gmiidfirth«rAstyages,94. hisrstumiaio 
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Persia^ 96w he mtrehw to the aid of his 
tmcle Cyazares against the Babylonians, 
07. Kq reduces the king of Armenia, 105. 
he gains a first adrantage over CroBsus, 
and the Babylonians, fOS. his conduct 
towards Pantniea^ 110. he chailengcs the 
<ing of the Assyrians to. a single connbat, 
114. he returns to Cyaxares, ib. that 
prince gives him his daughter in marriage, 
ll5. — Cyrus marches to meet the Baby- 
lonians, 118. he gains a famous victory 
over them and Croesus at the battle of 
Thynn^ra, 125. he makes hiniself master 
of Sardis, and takes Croesus prisoner, 
137. he advances to Babylon, 190, and 
takes it, 138. conduct of Cyrus after the 
taking of Babylon, 143. he shows him- 
self with great pomp to tlie newly c<»i- 
quered people, 146. he ^oes to Persia, 
149. at nis return he cames Cyaxares to 
Babylon, and forms the plan of the whole 
monarchy in concert with him, ib. after 
the death of Cyaxares, ho reigns over 
the Modes and Persians, 151. he passes 
a fiunous edict in favour of the Jews, ib. 
last years of Cyrus, 156. his death, and 
discourse with his children before his 
death, 157. eulogy and character <^ Cy- 
rus, 158, &c. his continual attention to 
render the Qivinity the worship he thought 
due to him, 161. difference between He- 
rodotus and Xenophon in respect to Cy- 
rus the Great, 164. 

Cyrus, the younger son of Darius, is 
made governor in chief of ail the prov- 
inces of Asia Minor by his father, ilL 
183. htsfather recalls him, 271. after the 
death of Darius, he forms the design of 
assassinating his brother, 280. he is sent 
back into ^ia MincH*, ib. he secretly 
raises troops against his brother, 294. he 
sets out from Sardis, 296. the battle of 
Cunaxaf 298. he is killed in it, SOI. eu- 
logy of Cyrus, 304. 

Cydiera, island of Greece, facing La- 
conia, iiL 184. 

DxnAXA^ a cocmtry of India, lubj^- 
ed by Alexander, v. 149. 

Dasmon, or familiar spirit of Socrates^ 
IV. 12. 

Damippus, Syracusan, sent by Enicy- 
4f» to negotiate with Aiilip, king or Ma- 
vedooia, viii. 31. 

Damis disputes with Aristomenee the 
■eecaasion to the kingdeni of Measenia 
dlor the death of EuphMS, i. 101. 



Damocles learns by hit own ezperiene* 
that the life of Dionysiut the Tyrant waft 
not BO happy as it seemed, iv. 134. 

Damocritus deputed to Nabis by the 
^tolians, vi. 284. his insolent answer to 
Quintius, 293. he is made prisoner of 
war at the siege of Heraclea, 304. 

Damocritus, chief magistrate of the 
Acheans, causes war to be declared 
against the Lacedcnfonians, vii. 188. 

Damon, friend of Pythias. THal to 
which their friendship was put, iv. 1^. 

Danaus forms a design to murder Se* 
sostris his brother, i. 169. he retires into 
Peloponnesus, where he seizes the king- 
dom of Argos, ib. 

Dancing, cultivated by the Greeks, iv. 
78. 

Daniel the prophet is carried into cap- 
tivity to Babylon, ii. 66. he explains Na- 
buchodonosor^s first dream, 67,' and the 
second, 70. he is raised to the principal 
offices of the state, 67. discovers the 
fraud of the priests of Bel, and causes 
the dragon to be killed, 71. visions of the 
prophet Daniel, 154. he explains to Bel 
shazzar the vision which that prince had 
at a banouct, 72. he is made superin- 
tendent 01 the affairs of the empire, 150. 
he is thrown into the lion's den, 151. at 
his request Cyrus grants the edict where- 
by the Jews are permitted to return to 
Jerusalem, 151. Dar.iePs skill in archi- 
tecture, 153. reflections upon the pn^li- 
ecies of DanicL, ib. 

Daricks, pieces of gold, struck by Da- 
rius the Mede, ii. 151. 

Darius the M^e : Cyaxares II. king 
of the Medes, ii so called in Scripture. 
See Cyaxares. 

Darius, son of Hystaspes. He enters 
into the conspiracy against Smerdis the 
Magian, ii. 175. he runs him t!iruugh 
with a sword, 176. he is made king of 
Persia by an artifice of his groom, 177. 
the esteem he acquires b^ nis wisdom 
and prudence, 182. he quits the name 
of Ochus to assume that of Darius, 297. 
marriages of Darius, ib. his method for 
transmitting to posterity the manner in 
which he attained the sovereignty, 298. 
order which he establishes in the adminis- 
tration of the finances, ib. his mcKleration 
in* imposing tributes, 299. the^Persiane 
give him the surname <^ the Merchant, 
tt>. he sends Democedes the physician 
into Greece, 301. he confirms the edict 
of CyriM in &yoiir of the Ieini,304 hit 
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gratiliMto to SjkMoiit whom n6 r^^ttalH 
UihM king M Samoa, d06.—— Darius 
raducea BabyloQ after a aiege of twenty 
. montha, 906. expedition of Darius against 
the Scythians, 315. Artabaoos's renon- 
■trances to Dariua, ib. &c. barbarous 
action of Darius to the three children of 
CKbasus, 317. Darius conqoers Ibdia, 
82S. he conceives the design of making 
himaelf master of Naxus, S2A. the loni- 
ans revolt aaainst Dariust 325. be re- 
establishes the Tyrians in their ancient 
privileceSfib. Danus*s resentment against 
the AUienians, who had shared m |j>e 
bumin^^qf Sardis, 3S8^ his expedition 
againsrtJreece, 331. he sends heralds 
into Greece to sound the states, and de- 
mand their submission, 336. his armaria 
defeated at Marathon, 338, &c. Darius 
resolves to go in person against Egypt 
and^reece, 346. tie chooses his succes- 
sor^?, his death, 848. his epiUph, ib. 
his character, ib. &c. dispute between 
two of his sons for the crown, 347. 

Darius, the eldest son of XerxeM. His 
marriage |rilh Artainta, iii. 57. he is 
murdered by his brother Artaxerxes, 75, 
76: 

Darius Nothus takes arms agunst S^- 
dianus,'and puts him to death, iii. 180. 
he ascends the throne of Persia, and 
changes his name from Ochus to Darius, 
ib. he causes his bh>tber Arsites, who 
revcrfte4 against him, to be smothered in 
ashes, 181. puts a stop to the rebellion 
of Pisuthnes, 182, and punishes the 
treason of Artoxares his principal ennuch, 
183. he quells the revolt of Egypt, ib. 
and that of Media, ib. he gives tne gov- 
ernment of Asia Minor to Cyrus, his 
younger son, ib. the instrucrions which 
ne gives him on sending him to his gov- 
emmerit, 259. Darius recalls Cyrus to 
court, 271. death of Darius Nothus, 278. 
his memorable words to Artaxerxes, his 
successor, ai his death, 279. 

Darius, son of Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
eonspares against his father's life, iv. 235. 
his conspiracy is discovered and punish- 
ed, ib. 

Darius Codomanus is placed by Bagoas 
upon the throne of Persia, iv. 258. he 
loses the battle of the Granicus against 
Alexander, v. 19, Stc. he orders Mnemon 
the Rhodian to carry the war into Mace- 
donia, 26. Darius resolves to command 
IB person, 27. Garidemus, his free re^ 
flMwstrance to Dariua, 31, &c« march of 



'Dariu8*s amy, 9S. (amoiH vietorT- of 
Alexander over Darius near the ^j of 

Issus, 34, &c Darios's hMvtfity let* 

ter to Alexander, v. 46. seoond Tetter of 
Dariua to Alexander, 65. Darius reeeiTea 
advice of his wife*s dealh, 80. his prayer 
to the gods upon being told in what man- 
ner she had Deeo treated 1^ Alexander, 
81. Darius nroposes new oonditionB of 
peace to Alexander, which are not ac- 
cepted, 84. famous battle of Arbela, 
wherein Darins is defeated, 86, Sec re- 
treat of Darius after that battle, 111. he 
quits Ecbatana, 103. his speedi to his 
principal officers to induce them to march 
against (he enemy, ib* he is betrayed 
and laid in chaina by Besaua and Nabar- 
zancs, 105. unhappy deadi of that prince^ 
ib. his last words, ib. 

Darius, king of the Medea, is Mbdued 
by Pompey, vui. 99. 

Oatames, Carain, auoeeeds his father 
Camisares in the government of Leuoo- 
Syria, iii. 367. he reduces Thyua, gov> 
emor of PapMagonia, who haa revolted 
against the king of Persia, ib. he receives 
the command of the army dengned 
against Egypt, 368. he is ordered to r^. 
duce Aspis, ib. he revolts against ArUi" 
xerxes, 369, and gains several advan- 
tages over the troops sent against him, 
ib. he is assassinated by ordor of Arta* 
xerttes, 371. 

Datis commands the army of the Per- 
sians at the battle of Marathon, ii. SS8. 

Debts. Law of the Egyptians in re- 
spect to those who contracted debts, i. 
139. Solon's law for annihilating debts, 
ii 268. ^ 

Decelia, ibrt of Attica, iiL 217, is for- 
tified by the Lacedsmaman^ 226. 

Deidamia, daughter of ^acidea, mar- 
ries Demetrius, son of Antigonus, vi. 8. 
her death, 5. 

Dejoces forms the desisn of ascending 
the throne of Media, ii. 73. he is ekscted 
kine by unanimous codsent, 74. conduct 
of Dejoces in governing his kingdom, 75. 
he bnilds Eclntana, ib. means used by 
him for acquiring the respect of his sub- 
jects, 76. 

Dejotarus, prince of Galatia : Pompey 
gives him Armenia Minor, viii. 102. 

Deliuro, place in Boeotia. Battle tliere 
between the Athenians and Thebans, iiL 
185. 

Delos, one of the Cyclades. Hiecoin* 
mon treasures of Greece depoaatsd in that 
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island, iu. 70l the Athenians send a ship 
every year to Delos, iv. 34. Archelans 
subjects DelqPf and restores it to the 
Athenians, Tiii. 52. 

Del|ilii, city of Phoci9, famous for 
A^oib's oracle there, i. 36. the Pythia 
ind Sibyl of Delphi, ih. inc. temple of 
Delphi mimt and rebuilt, 41. 

Delta, or Lower Egypt, i. 132. 

Deluge of Deucalion, ii. 24U. that of 
Og^ges, ib. 

Demades opposes the advice of De- 
mostheneS) iv. 291. he is taken prisoner 
at the battle of Chaeronea, 321. he goes 
ambassador to Alexander from the Athen- 
ians, V. \2. he prepares the decree for 
the death of Demosthenes, 220. Demades 
with his son killed by Cassander, 243, 
&c. 

Demarata, wife of Andranodonis : she 
persuades her husband not to stibmit to 
the senate of Syracuse, viii. 20. she is 
killed, 23.. 

Demaratus, king of Sparta', expelled 
the throne by Cleomenes, his colleague, 
iL 337. hie fine and noble answer to 
Xerxes, iii. 21. vain and insolent demand 
of Demaratus to Artaxerxes, 82> 

DerAetrius (Phalereus), he is obliged 
to quit Athens, and is condemned to die 
in his absence, v. 246, 247. Cassander 
settles him there to govern the republic, 
2-52. his wisdom and ability in the gov- 
ernment ib. &c. 3t^0 statues are erected 
to him out of gratitude, 285. reflection 
upon the great number of statues erected 
in honour X)f Demetrius Phalereus, 290. 
he retires to Thebes aAer the taking of 
Athens by Demetrius Poliorcetes, 286. 
his Btatnes are thrown down, and he is 
condemned to die at Athens, 288. takes 
refuge with Cassander, and afterwards 
in Egypt, 28^. he is made superintendant 
of kiite Ptt>lemy*s library, vi. 20. his 
death, 30.' character of his eloquence and 
wntings, 31. * 

Di^nietrius, son of Antigonus, sinmam- 
ed Poliorcetes : his character, v. 295. he 
begins to distinguish himself in Asia 
Minor, 273. he loses a battle at Gaza 
ifninst Ptolemy, 276. he gains one soon 
after against CiUes, the same Ptolemy*s 
lieiitenantf 277. he is sent by his father 
to Babylon to oppose Seleucus, 280. he 
makes Ptolemy raise the siege of Harli-i acknowledge' Iiim king of Syria, ib. h« 



cessive eratitud* of'the Athonkns to hira, 

288. he besieges Salamis, 291, aad takes 
it, 292. he receives the title of king, 293. 
his conduct in war and peace, 296. ■ ■ 
I>emetnus forms the siege of Rhodes, v. 
296, &c. he makes Cassander raise the 
siegf> of Athens, 310. excessive honours 
whi ^. he receives in that city, ib. tie 
marries Deidamia, 311. he is proclaimed 
general of the Greeks, and initiated into 
the greater and lesser mysteries, ib. ho 
is defeated at the battle of Ipsui, 314. 
Athens shuts her gates against him, vi. 
3.' he takes that city, 7. he forms the de- 
sign of 8ubjectit.*:he Lacedemonians, ib. 
he loses almost at the same time all his 
dominions in Atsia, ib. Demetrius, called 
in to the aid of Alexander, Cassander^s 
son, destroys him, and is proclaimed king 
of Macedonia, 9. he makes great prepa- 
rations for recovering his lather's empire 
in Asia^ 10. he is obliged to ahamlon 
Macedonia, 11. he surrenders himself to 
Seleucu<3, who keeps him prisoner, 16. 
his death, ib. 

Demetrius, brother of Antigonus Go> 
natas, is put to death in ApaineaVbed, 
vi. 79. 

Demetrius, son and successor of Anti- 
gonus Gonatas,'i. 109. his death, vi. 109. 

Demetrius of Pharus, princeof Illvria, 
vi. 1C9. he advises Philip, king of Mace- 
donia, to carry the war mto Italy, 193. 

Demetriup, son of Philip, king of Mace- 
donia, is given as a hostage to the Ro- 
mans, vi. 265. the Romans send himl>ack 
to his father, 306. Philip sends Demetrius 
ambassad'^r to Rome, vii. 23. Demetritis 
justifies his father to the Romans, 36. he 
returns into Macedonia, 37. Perseus's 
secret plot against hisl>rother Demetrius, 
40. he accuses him to his father, 41. 
Demetrius's defence a^inst the accusa- 
tions of Perseus, 46. Philip causes him 
to be put to deati), 55. 

Demetrius Soter, after having been 
long a hostage at Rome, demands per- 
miiijsion to return into Syria in vain, vii. 
215. he escapes from Rome, 222. he as» 
cends the throne of Svria, and receives 
the surname of Soter nt>m the Babyloni- 
ans, 223. he makes war against the Jews, 
ib. he places Holophernes upon ths 
throne of Cappadocia, 925. the Ronpans 



camas5iu8, 281. he makes himself master 
of Atfaens, .265, and re-establishes the 
denodiUical ^vemment, 286, l(o* ex- 



abandons hinvielf to feasting and voluptu- 
ousness, ib. conspiracy against him, ib. 
he endeavours to enga|^ Uie Jews in hit 
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haxvtttaf 2X6. he n kUled in « baide, 

Demetrias NicmtoTf son of Demetrius 
Solar, clahnt the crown of Syria, ▼». 229. 
he nnrries the daiishter of Ptolemy Pbi- 
loraetor, ib. he drive* Alexander the 
usurper out of Syria, and remains in quiet 
posieuion of the thro.ne, 230. cxcV.ses 
of Demetrius, 232. Jonathan sends him 
aid against the people of Antioch, ib. he 
is driven out of Syria, 233. his manner of 
livinj; at Laodicea, whither he had retir> 
eil, 233. he is taken prisoner in an exp^ 
dition aminst the Parthians, 236. he 
marries Rhodosima, da^^hter of Mithri- 
dates, king of Parthia, 233. he makes 
ineffectual attempts to return into his 
kingdom, 246. he recovers his dominions, 
249. he is defeated in a battle by Alex- 
ander Zebina, 232. his death, ib. 

Demetrius Eucheres is established king 
of Damascus, vii. 266. 

Demiurgi, magistrates among the 
Achaeans, vi. 264. 

Democedes, physician of Crotona; he 
cures Darius, ii. ^1. history of that phy- 
sician, ib. be returns into Greece, 3C8. 
he settles at Crotona, where he marries 
the daughter of Milo the athlete, 304. 

Demochares, one of the murderers of 
A^, kinff of Sparta, vi. 124. 

DemocTes, sumamed the Fur, v. 311. 
throws himself, to elude the violence of 
Demetrius, into a vessel of boiling water 
prepared for a bath, ib. 

Deraophantes, eeoeral of the horse to 
the Elaians, is kilted bv Phil ^poeroen be- 
fore the city of Elis, vi. 201. 

Demosthenes is chosen by the Athen- 
ians commander of a fleet for the aid of 
Nieias in Sicily, iii. 226. he makes an at- 
tempt a^inst Syracuse without success, 
231. he IS reduced to surrender at discre- 
tion to the Syracusans, 239. he is put to 
death, 241. 

Demosthenes, the o^tor. Abrid^rment 
of his life to the time when he begins to 
appear in the tribunal of harangues, iv. 
259, &c he appears £»- the first time in 
public, and encourages the Athenians 
afjrainst the preparations for war made by 
Artaxerxes, 246. his oration in favour of 
the Megalopolitans, 24T. he speaks for 
the Rhodians, 250. he woposes and oc- 
casions the passing of a law for the equip- 
ment of fleets, which annuls another very 
heavy upon the poorer dtiaens, 265. his 
ID defence of the law that 



granted exemptions, 968, &a— — Dein<w- 
- Uienes, upon occasion of Philip^s aUenapt 
to seize Tliennopyle, harangues the 
Athenians, and anunates them against 
that prince, iv. 268. he is sent ambassa- 
dor to Philip, 296. his oration upon the 
peace, 300. that upon the Chersonesus, 
302. Demosthenes presses the Athexv- 
ians to declare for tiie Lacedsemonians 
against Philip, 304. his Philippics, 308. 
his oration to frustrate the effects of^PbiU 
ip's letter to the Athenians, 311. his ad- 
vice after the taking of Elatasa by that 
prince, 316, &c. he is sent upon an em- 
bassy to Thebes, 318. he flies in the bat- 
tle of Cheronea, 321. he is cited to a 
trial before the people, who acquit him, 
and pay him great honours, 322. ^schi- 
ne»> accuses him, S24. generosity of 
Demosthenes to his accuser, 82$, his 
immoderate joy for Philip's death, 329. 

Demosthenes animates the people 

against Alexander, v. 9. he dissuades the 
Athenians from delivering up the oratcH-s 
to Alexander, 12. Demosthenes sufTeru 
himself to be bribed by Hafbalus, 181. 
is condemned and banished, ib. he is re- 
called from banishment, ^2. he quits 
Athens before the arrival of Antipater, 
226. he is condemned to die, ib. he puts 
an end to His life by poison, 229. the 
Athenians erect a statue of brass to him, 
ib. « 

DercyOidas, sumamed Sisyphus, re- 
ceives the command of the I^edemo- 
nian troops in tberoomof Hiymbron, iii. 
326. he takes ^olia from Midas, wh » 
had possessed himself of it by putting turn 
mother-in-law Dania to death, 327. he 
shuts up the isthmus of the Thracian 
Cheraonesus, ib. trace concluded be- 
tween Dercyllidas, Phamabaxus, and 
Tissaphemes, 329. 

Deucalion, king -of Thessaly, n. S42« 
delug^«^ Deucalion, ib. 

Dcm^tius, chief of the people called 
SiciUans. His history, iii. 137. 

DiaBus, one of the chiefs of the Achs^ 
ans, sows discord amongst them, vii. 1 89. 
he takes upon him the command of the 
army in the room of Critolaus, 191. hia 
unfortunate end,«19t. 

Dianas, the Melian, is condemned at 
Athens for teaching Atheism, iii. 211. 

Dialects. The four dialects of the 
Greeks, ii. 244. » 

Dicearchus, formerly admiral of PfaBjp^ 
kine of ACacedoiwu aiw aooosMiice witk 
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Soomu in tlie conspiracy tgatinst Ptde- 
my Epiphanes, vi. i7S. 

Dicearcfaufl, brother oT Thoas, general 
ofthe ^toliam. He ii deputed by them 
to Antiochm, yi. 284. 

Didas, gtyremor ofPeonia, puts Deroe- 
trias to death, by order of Ptulip, vii. 55. 

Dido : her history, i. 210, &c. 

Dinocrates, architect, be presides in 
building the temple of Diana at Ephesuf, 
V. 22. singular design of a teropie pru* 
posed by iiim to Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
Ti. 85. 

Dinomenes, one of the commanders of 
the army sent 1)y the Syracusans to the 
aid of Marcellus, viii. 25. 

Diuon, goTemor of Damascus, vi. 159. 

Diocles, one of the generals ofthe Sy- 
racusans ; hij advice concerning the Athe- 
nians' taken prisoners in Sicily, iu. 240. 

Dior V , JStofian, takes Demetrius, vi. 
293. 

Diodorus, Athenian, opposes the put- 
ling to death of the Inhabitants of Mity- 
lene, iii. 168. 

Diogencii the Gjmic refuses to be ini- 
tiated in the mvsteries of Ceres Eleusina, 
i. 30. be rccetves a visit from Alexander 
the Great, v. 14. 

Diogenes, Stoic philosqpher, is sent on 
an embassy to Rone by the Athenians, 
vii. 179. 

DiognetoB, admiral of Antiochus the 
Great, vi. 159. 

Diomedon, one of the generals cori- 
d«au>ed by the Athenians to die for hav- 
inv left the' bodies unburied of those wl.o 
were killed in the battle of Arginusae. 
His speech before his death, iii. 268. 

Dion of Syracuse; his character and 
fiiendship with Plato, iv. 115. he per- 
suades Dionysius the Elder to have some 
conversation with Plato, ib. his marriage 
wiih Arete, daughter of Dionysius, 131. 
his magnaninaoiis generosity to. Dionysius 
' the Younger, 135, etc. he becomes odious 
luthe courtiers, 136. Dion induces Dio- 
nysius to invite Plato to his court, 138. 
the courtiers spare no puns to discredit 
him with Dionysius, 139. he is banished, 
142. he resides at Athens, 143. he visits 
the other cities of Greece, 144. Dionysius 
causes Dioo^s estate and effects to be 
•oi(), 146, and makes his wife Arete mar- 
Tj 'Hmocritus, ib. Dion defermines to 
sitack him with open Ibrce, ib. &c he 
cmbarka on board two merchant-ships for 
SyrMuse, 148. hm appears befora the 



walls ofthe dly, 150. socoeM of hb en- 
terprisCf ib. he defeats the troops of Dio- 
nysius, lb. ingratitude ofthe Syracusans 
to Dion, 152. he retires to Leontium, 154. 
he is recalled by the Syracusans, 155. h« 
delivers Syracuse, and pardons his ene- 
mies, 157, &c. Dion enters the citadel, 
whi^ is surrendered to him by the son of 
Dio^sius, and is reconciled to his wift 
Arete, 160. reflection upon Dion's mod- 
esty, ib. he suffers Heraclides to be put 
to death, 161. Calippus conceives the de- 
sign of assassinating Dion, and puts it in 
execution, 162, &c. 

Dion,^ funous philosopher, sent by the 
Egyptians ambassador to Rome againsi 
Ptolemy Auletus, viii. 109, 

Dionysius the Elder, tyrant of Syrap 
cuse : his peculiar characteristic, iv. 100. 
means which he uses for fKwsessing him- 
self of the tyranny, 102, &c. he is appoint- 
ed generalissimo with unlimited power^ 
106. he succeeds in having guards as- 
signed hiin, 107, and establishes himself 
tjrrant, ib. atlempta at Syracuse and in 
Sicily against him, 108, etc he makes 
preparations for a war with the Cartha- 
ginians, 111, &c. the people of Rhegium 
refuse to ally themselves with the tyrant, 
114. he marries two wives at the same 
time, ib. his friendship and deference for 
Dion, ri5. he besieges and takes Motya, 
117. he is defeated at sea, 118. the Syra- 
cusan troops gain an advantage over tha 
Carthaginians in the absence of Dio- 
nysius, ib. new movements at Syracuse 
affainst him, 120. he entirely defeats the 
Carthaginians, and obliges them to quit 
Sicily, 122, &c. he punishes the inhabit- 
ants of Rhegium, 123, &c. violent pas- 
si<» of Dionysius for poetry, 125. 128, &c 
reflections upon that taste of bis, 126, he 
sends his brother Thearides to Olympia 
to contest in his name the prizes of the 
chariot-race and poetry, 127. new enteiw 
prises of Dionysius against the Cartha- 
ginians, 190. he carries the prize of poetry ' 
at Athens, 131. death of Dionysius, 132. 
his character, ib. &c. 

Dionysius the Youncer succeeds hit 
father, IV. 134. his conduct in the begin- 
ning of his reign, 135. his goocf qualities, 
137. Dion inour.es Dionysius to cause 
Plato to come to his court, 1S8. in what 
manner Plato is received there, 1S9. won- 
derful change occasioned by the presence 
of chat philosopher, 140. Dionynus ban- 
bhee Dion, 142. he disaiieses Plalb, 14S. 
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he prenM him to return to Sjrracuse, with 
which Pl«o complies, 145. Dionysius 

Santa Plato permission to return into 
reece, 146. embassy from Dinnysiuc to 
Dion, who had possessed himself of Syra- 
cuse, 161.' defeat of Dionysius's troops, 
ib. method which he uses fur rendering 
Dion suspected, ib. he retires into Italy, 
153. he reascends the throne, 165. Ice- 
cas obliges him to shut himself up in the 
citadel of Syracuse, 1G8. Dionysius treats 
with Timoleon, who sends him to Corinth, 
170, &c. wise answer of Dionysius to a 
stranger, 171. 

Diophanes, Achasan, compels Seleucus 
to ra»se the siege ofTer^amus, vi. 309. 

Diopithes, chief of the colony sent by the 
Athenians Into the Chrrsone.nis, makes 
an irruption into the lands of Philip, king 
of Macedonia, iv. 301. he is accused by 
Philip's pensii)ncr3, and d(^endcd by De- 
mosthenes, "302. 

Discoboli. Those who exercised them- 
selvus in throwini; the discus, i. 52. 

Discus. Kind of iitliletic combat, i. 52. 

Distribution of lamis instituted at Spar- 
ta by Lycurgus, ii. 248. rcllcctions upon 
that institution, 257. 

Divinity. Idea of the Divinity implant- 
ed in the liearts of all mankind, vi. 40. 

Dodanim, tlie fourth of the sons of Ja- 
ran, ii. 237. 

Dodona. Oracle of Dodons, i. 34. 

Dolphin, machine of war, iii. 230. 

Doniitius TEnobarbus, sent <Jommis- 
Bioner by the Romans into Achaia, nhere 
he commits the most enormous ojtpres- 
■ions, vii. 171, &c. 

Donations. How regulated by Solon, 
ii. £71. 

Doric dialect, ii. 244. 

Dorimachus, general of the ^tolians, 
fi. 174. 

Doris, country of ancient Greece ; ori- 
gin of its inhabitants, ii. 242. 

Doris, wife of Dionysius the Elder, iv. 
114. 

Dorus, second son of Helen, gives his 
name to Doris, ii. 242. 

Dorylaus, one of Mithridates^s g^- 
erals, is defeated by Sylla in the plains 
of Orchomenus, vlii. 60. 

Doryphori, Bod^ of troops, guards of 
the kings of Pesia, ii.- 196. 

Draco, legislator of Athens, ii. 265. his 
MMH are annulled by Solon, 268. 

Drypetis, Heph'Bstion's widow. She is 
destroyed perfidiously by Roxana, v. 220. 



Duillius, consul, commands the first 
fleet fitted out by the Romans, i. 24S. he 
is the first of the Romans who triumphed 
for a victory at sea, ib. 

Dynmus conspires a^inst Alexander, 
v. 116. he runs himself through with his 
sword, 117. 

Dynasty of Egypt, i. 160. 

Pyrracniuni. See Epidamnum. 

KcB ATAiv A, capital city of Media : its 
foundation, ii. 75. description of that 
city, 76. 

Ecnomus, a city of Sicily, famous for 
a victory of the Romans over the Cartha- 
ginians, i. 244. 

Education of children amongst the Per- 
sians, ii. 93.. at Sparta, 25}. in Crete, 
iv. 56. at Athens, 83. fatal effects of a 
bad education, especially to princfss, iL 

Eetion, admiral of the Athenians, is 
dc'foatod by Clitus, commander of the 
Macedonian fleet, v. 225, 

Ei^isimachus, ofhcer in Alexander's 
arinv. Rashne^is that costs him his life, 
V. 163. 

E^csta, city of Sicily : its foundation, 
iii. 109. its inhabitants implore the aid of 
Athens against the Syracusans, 200. 

E<;^s, manner in which the Egyptians 
hatch them without hens, i. 153. 

Ejrypt di\ided into three parts, i. 117. 
Upper E^pt, or Thebais, 118. Middle 
Ecr>pt, or Heptanomis, 119. Lower 
EoVpt, or Delta, 132. fertility of E^rpt, 
155. Egyptian monarchy, 160. Egrypt 
siihjortcd by the Persians, ii. 181, and 
afterwards by the Macedonians, ▼. 75. 

E«Ty[>lians : manners and customs -of 
the Egyptians, i. 135. of their kinps and 
governmcnT, ib. of their laws, 137. of 
the priests and religion of the Egyptians, 

141. absurd worship of different divinitieit, 

142. rea5;ons for this worship, 145. funeral 
ceremonies, 147. of the soldiery and wars 
of the Egyptians, 149. of the manner in 
which they cultivated the arts and sci- 
ences, 151. of their husbandmen, shep- 
herds, and artisans, 152. 

Eton, cit^ of Thrace : imhappy fate of 
that city, ill. 84. 

Elataea, city of JPhocis, falls into Philip** 
hands, iv. 316. 

Eleazar, Simon's brother, high-priest 
of the Jews, exercises tharoffioo during 
the minority of Onias, tL 10. 
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fileazar* doctor oT the law, prefers 
death to eating impure ine&ts, vii. 77. 

Ele«sar,one of the sons of Mattatbias, 
sacrifices himself in a battle to deliver hia 
people, Tu. 217. 

Eleazar, of the sect of the Pharisees, 
fiMtns a fake accusation against Hyr- 
lAOUS, ▼!!. 260, &c. 

ElectryoD, king of Mjcenae, ii. 239. 

Elephants; description^of those ani- 
mals, ▼. 147. manner of taking them, ib. 

Eleosis, a small city of Attica, where 
the Athenians celelnrated a feast in hon- 
our of Ceres, i. 28. 

Elis, province of Peloponnesus, where 
the Olympic games were celebrated, iii. 
529. ^ 

Elisa. See Dido. 

Elishah, son of Javan, settles in Pelo- 
ponnesus, ii. 236. 

Ek>tvuence; definition of it, iii. 111. 
of what eloquence united with the love 
of the public good is capable, iv. 319. 
how necessary it is to a prince or a states- 
man, 306. it was the principal study of 
the youth of Athens and Rome, 82. de- 
fects contrary to true elo<^uence, 325. 

Elos, city in the territory of Sparta, 
subjected by the Lacedaemonians, i. 95. 

Etymais, a city of Persia, supposed k> 
be- very rich, vii. 86. 

EmbaUning. Manner Of embalming 
bodies among the Egyptians, i. 147. 

Emilius (Q. ) gives Pyrrhus advice of 
the design to poison him, vi. 58. 

Empedocles, of Agrigentum, Pytha- 
gwean philosopher, havmg gained the 
prize in the Olympic games, regales the 
people, i.,60. 

Empires. See Kingdoms. 

Envy, a disease >of the ^lind -scarce 
ever cured, v. 267. 

Epaminondas, Theban, his character, 
iv. 184. his conduct in the conspiracy 
sgainst the tyrants of Thebes, 185. he 
eOes to Sparta to treat of peace, 195. he 
gains a great victory over the Lacedao- 
nonians near Leucira, 198. he ravages 
Laconia, 201, and advances to the gates 
of SporUi, 202. at his return he is ac- 
cused before the people and acquitted, 
104. he marches against Alexander, ty- 
rant o€ Pherae, and delivers PelofMdas 
out of his hands, 213. he returns to 
The1>es, ib. he is placed at the head of the 
'fheban army, 217. his second attempt 
tgunitfl Sparta, ib. his famous victory at 
Mantin»a, 220.. he is uMXlally wounded 
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in the battle, ib. hii dealh, 222, and 
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peratus, by the influence of Apelles. 
Ph)lip*s minister, is appointed general of 
the Achssans, vi. 177. he is held in uni- 
versal contempt, 189. 

Ephesus, city of Ionia, ii. 243. 

Ephialtea, orator, endeavours to pre- 
vent the Athenians froln aiding the Lace- 
daemonians, iii. 103. 

Ephori, magistrates of Sparta : their 
institution, ii. 248. their authority, ib. 

Epiccrdus, of Cyrene : his generosity 
to the Athenians, iv. 267. 

Epic poem, its origin, i. 66. ' 

Epicrates, one of the generals of Ai>- 
tiochus the Cyzicenian, betrays the in- 
terests of that prince, and treats secretly ' 
with Hyrcanus, vii. 2o9. 

Epicrates, porter at Athens ; raillery 
of that Athenian upon the deputies that 
had been sent into rervia, iv. 208. 

Epicydes, Atlienian. His little cou- 
rage and avarice, iii. 24. he sutlers him- 
self to be brought over by Themislocles, 
ib, 

Epicydes, Carthaginian, sent by Han- 
nibal to Hieronymus, remains with that 
prince, viii. 18. after the death of Hiero- 
nymus, be demands to return to Hanni- 
bal, 21. he is elected magistrate of Sy- 
racuse, 23. he marches to the aid of 
Leontium, and is put to flight by Mai^ 
ccllus, 25. he usurps the supreme au- 
thority at Syracuse, after having caused 
the magistrates to be put to death, 26. 
he retires to Agrigentum, when he setife 
MarccUus master of Syracuse, 34. 

Epidamnum, or Dyrrachium, aroar>> 
time city of Macedonia, iii. 117. 

Epigoni: signification of tha^ word, 
V. 179. 

Epipolae, part c( the chy of Syracuse, 
iii. 214. 

'Epirus: geographical description of it, 
ii. 233. history of its kings, i. 113. 

Episthenes of Amphipolis, officer in 

the army of Cyrus the Younger^ iii. 302« 

« EquaUty. It is the soul .of popular 

governments, ii. 267. it is the basb and 

tie of liberty, iv. 56. 

Erasinides, one of the Athenian cap- 
tains who gained the battle of AreinusiB| 
iii. 264. on his return he is c<HidenuMa 
to die with his colleagues, 268. 

Eranstratus, physicisn, famous fer his 
address and penetration in discovering 
the caun of Antiochiis** sickness, vi. 33. 
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Erenhlheus, king of Athens, ii. 240. 

Erelria, city of Eubcea, supports the 
lonians inihoir revolt against the Per- 
sianst ii. 3^. it is destroyed by the Per- 
sians, 338 

Erfiinus, Oorinthian, supplies Aratus 
with the means of seizing the citadel of 
Corinth, vi. 105. 

Esarhaddon ascends the throne ef As- 
syria, ii. 64. he makes himself master 
oi' Babylon and the land of Israel, ib. he 
carried away Manasseh, king of Judah, 
ib. his death, ib. 

Escula|)ius, inventor of medicine, iu 
S09. his knowledge occasions his being 
ranked in the number of the gods, ib. 

Esther causes the fatal edict of Ahas- 
uerus against the Jews to be revoked, ii. 
182. 

Etolia. See ^tolla. 

Kiolians. See i£tolians. 

Evagoras, king of Salamis, iii. 857. 
brief history of that prince, ib. his war 
with Artaxerxes Mnenion, 359. charac- 
ter and panegyric of Evagoras, 361. 

Evagoras, von of Nicocles, is deprived 
• of the throne of Salamis by Protagoras, 
iv. 251. he demands in vain to be rein- 
stated, 254. tragical end of that prince, ib. 

Evalcus, general of the LacedeBmo- 
nian caval • , is killed in a battle by Pyr- 
rhus, vi. 6'J. 

Evaiuier of Crete, general of the aux- 
iliaries to Perseus, is sent by that prince 
to assassinate Eumenes, vii. 103. he 
prevents Perseus from improving; the ad- 
vantage he had gained over the Uomans, 
120. attachment of Evander to Perseus, 
130. that prince causes h'un to be killed, 
152. 

Euboea, isle of Greece, ii. 235. sub- 
jected by the Athenians, iii. 116. the 
Lacedaiinonians seize it, 252. Antiochtis 
takes that island, vi. 299. it is soon afler 
taken from him by Uie consul AciUus, 
303. 

Euchidas, of PlatesB, undertakes to 
bring the sacred fire from Delphi, iii. 53. 
. he dies at his return, ib. ^ 

Euclid, "bf Meorara, (bunder of the 
Megarean sect, his ardour to hear So- 
crates, iv. 17. 

Euchdas, Lacedemonian. His brother 
Ctcouienes, king of Sparta, makes him 
reign with him, vi. 129. he is routed at 
the batthi of Selasia, where he coin- 
Diandeti pari of the army, 143. 

KadaimUas, LacedMnoman, c<n»> 



roands in the wv asaintt Olynliliiif^ nr. 

180. 

Evil-n^rodach, king of Babylon, ii. 71. 

Euleufl, eunuch : bad education whicli 
he ^ves Ptolemy Pbilometor, whose gOT- 
ernOT he was, vii. 67. 

Eumenes, general in Alexander's army. 
Provinces that fell to him aft^r that 
prince's death, v. 218. his marriage with 
Barsina, 219. he retires to Perdiccas, 
who puts him into possession of Cappa- 
docia, 235. victory of Eumenes over 
Neoptolemus, and then over Craterus 
and Neoptolemus together, 237. be kills 
the latter with his own hand in the battle, 
238. he is defeated by Antigonus, and 
retires into the castle of Nora,, where he 
is besieged, 241. he is betrayed by his 
troops, 269, delivered up to Antigonus, 
270, and put to death, ib. praise of £ii- 
menes, ib. 

Eumenes I. nephew of Philetsenis, 
succeeds his uncle in the kingdom of Per- 
gamus, vi. 76. he .gains a great victory 
over Antiochus Sotcr, who came to pos- 
sess himself of his dominions, 77. he at- 
tacks Antiochus Hierax, who was en- 
gaged in a war against his brother, 94. 
he abandons himself to exces^ys, which 
occasion his death, ib. 

Eumenes II. succeeds his father At- 
tains in the kingdom of Pergamus, vi. 
259. he rgfuses Uie alliance of Antiochus, 
286. he is besieged in his capital hy Se- 
leucus, 309. the Romans deliver him^ ib. 
dispute between Eumenes and the Hho- 
dians, concerning the Greek cities of 
Asia, 321 , &c. he oficrs a considerable 
sum to the Achaeans, and with what 
view, vii. 17. war of Eumenes with 
Prusias, 30, and Pharnacos, 35. he sends 
deputies to Rome to-complain of Philip, 
36. he goes to Rome himself to inform 
the Romans of the secret intrigues of 
Perseus, 101. Perseus endeavours to rid 
himself of Eumenes, first by assassina- 
tion, 103, and then by poison, ib. Eu- 
menes gives ear to the proposals c^ Pei^> 
sens, 137. he is suspected by the Romans, 
and cannot obtain permission to enter 
Rome, 175. the senate sends commis- 
sioners to inquire into his conduct, 176. 
death of Eumenes, 177. his panegyric, 
ib. famous library founded by him at 
Pergftmus, ib. 

Eumolpidae, priests of Ceres, succe*- 
SOTS of Eumolpus, who first 
that office, i. 29. 
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Emiomos, Ung of SpatU, is killed in 
I popular commotion, i. 96. 

Eunuchs. The use of them intro- 
doced by CjniB in the Eest, ii. 146. in- 
fluence and power which -thflf acquired 
with their princes, ib. 

Euphaes, king of Mesaenia, is attacked 
bj the Lacedsemonians, i. 98. he is 
wounded in battle near Ithome, 99. ad- 
judges the prize of valour to Aristorae- 
nes, 101. he dies of bis wounds, ib. 

Eupolis, comic poet, i. 80. 

Euripidas heads a detachment of the 
Ekeans to ravage the territory of Sicyon, 
vi. 175. he falb into the hands of Philip, 
ib. 

Euripides, tra^c poet, i. 71. charac- 
ter of that poet, 73, &c. 

Euriptolemus undertakes the defence 
of the generals condemned by the Athe- 
nians uter the battle of the Arginusan, 
iii. 269. 

Eurybiades, Lacedtemonian, is ap- 
pointea generalissimo of the Greeks m 

E reference to Themistocles, iii. 26. the 
ktter persuades htm to fight in the straits 
of Salamis, 38. the Lacedemonians de- 
cree him the prize of vak>ur, 41. 

Eurydiee, wife of Amyntas, king of 
Macedonia, prevails upon Iphicrates, by 
her entreaties, to reinstate her children 
upon the throne of their father, iv. 272> 

Eurydiee, wife of Aridseus : Olympias 
causes her to be put to death, v. 185. 

Eurydiee, Athenian, wife of Ophelias, 
V. 284. after her husband's death she 
marries Demetrius, ib. 

Eurydiee, widow of Ptolemy Soter, 
marries her daughter Ptolemais to De- 
metrioSfVi. 14. 

Euryelus, an eminence near Syracuse, 
leading to Epipole, iii. 214. 

Eurylochus, chief magistrate of the 
Magnetos, influences them against the 
Romans, vi. 291. 

Eurymedon, general (^ the Athenians, 
is condemned to pay a great fine, and 
why, iii. 198. he goes into Sicily to the 
aid of Nicias, 226. he is killed in a baU 
Ue,234. 

Eorysthenes, king of Sparta, i. 95. 

Eurystheus, king of Mycens, famous 
kr the twelve labours which be made 
Hercules undertake, ii. 239. 

EuryUoo, Or Eurypon, king of Sparta, 
renounces some part of the awolute pow- 
er of the kings in fitroorof the people, i. 



Euthycratet, chief magistrate of Olyn- 
thus, puts that city into Philip's hawte, 
iv. 294. 

Euthyderous, appointed by the Athen- 
ians to command, jointly with Nicias, 
forces that general to f*ng^|;n in a sea- 
fight, wherein he is worstoti, iii. 229. 

Euthydemus, king of Racbria, makes 
an honourable peace with Antiochus, 
who intended to dethrone him, vi. 229. 

Exemption, or immunities, granted bjL 
the Athenians to those who had rendered 
their country great services, iv. 266. 

Exenetes, of Agrigentum, victor in the 
Olympic sames, enters that city in tri- 
umph, iv. i02. 

Exiles, name given the citizens expel- 
led by Nabis from Sparta, vi. 224. sup- 
ported by the Achaeans, they commit 
great cruelties at Sparta, vii. 4. they ac- 
cuse the Achteans at Rome, 21. conse- 
quence of that accusation,'32, &c. 

Ezra obtains permission of ArtaxerxeS' 
Longimanus to return to Jerusalem, iii. 
94. he arranges the Holy Scriptures into 
their proper order, 96. 

FABitTs Ma^cimus (Quintus), is ap- 
pointed dictator, i. 287. his cautious con- 
duct in respect to Hannibal, ib. &c. the 
people give Minucius, general of the 
norse, equal power with him, 290. Fa- 
bius extricates him out of a danger in 
which his ill conduct had engaged him, 
291. 

Fabius Maximus, son of Paulus ^mi- 
lius, distinguishes himself in the war 
against Perseus, vii. 143. 

Fables. Authors to whom the inven- 
tion <^ them is ascribed, ii. 294. .use of 
fables in respect to the oduciUion of chil- 
dren, ib. 

Fabricius is deputed by the Romans to 
Pyrrhus, vi. 52. he commands in the war 
against that pnnce, 57. 

Faith. It is the surest bulwark of a 
state, iii. 185. and a quality essential to 
a prince, 321. breach of faith oflen <me ot 
the principal causes of the ruin of em* 
pires, ii. 229, &c. 

Famine in Egypt in the time of tha 
enmeror Trajan, i. 158. 

Fannius (C), Roman Officer, distiiH 
guishes himself at the siege of Carthage, 
II. 26. 

Farmers of Taxes, people who* pvf 
little regard to merit, iv. 77. their wanl 
of humaaityi viii* 75, 76. 
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FaHivab, edebrmted At Athent, L S4, 
&«. and at Laccdemon, iii. 63. 

Fimbria, commander of the RomnaiM 
in Asia, defeats the Iroopt of Mithridates, 
viii. €0. he kills Flaccus, seiz^ that con- 
sul's army, and marches against Mithri- 
dates, 63. upon beinf abandoned by hia 
troopf, he kiiis himself in despur, 64. 

Flaccus (L. Valerius) is elected con- 
sell, aiMj marches af^aiflst Mithridates, 
fiii. 69. be is killed by Fimbria, 63. 

Flamininus (Quinctus) is deputed by 
the Roraaos to Prusias, i. j321 . he is elect- 
^ con«u', and marches against Philip, 
king of Macedonia, vi. 246. he gains a first 
advantage over that prince, 250. different 
ezfieditiuos of Flamininus in Phocis, 251. 
he is continued in the command as pro- 
consul, 256. he has an ineffectual inter- 
view with Philip, 266. he gains a great 
victory over that prince near Scotusa and 
Cynoscephals, 263, and concludes a 
peace with him, 266. honoars and ap- 
plauses which he receives in the Isthmian 
ffames,268. he makes war against Nabis, 
275. besieges him in Sparta, 279, and 
«rants him peace, 280. he enters Rome 
IQ triumph, 283. 

Flaminius (C.), consul, marches 
against Hannibal, i. 286. he is defeated 
and killed near the lake of Thrasymenus, 
287. 

Flattery. Causes of the propensity of 
princes to be seduced by flattery, ii. 87. 

Fortifications of the ancients, ii. 202. 

Four hundred men invested with all 
authority at Athens, and abuse it tyran- 
nically, liP 250. their power is annulled, 
td2. 

Frendu Ideas which peonple enter- 
tained of the ancient Gauls, vii. 7. what 
passed at the siege of Philipsburgh ought 
to undeceive those who have uie same 
idea of the modem French, ib. 

Friendship, fundamental law of it, iii« 
831. 

Fulvia, Antony's wife, very active at 
Rome for her husband's interests, viii. 
128. 

Funerals. Funeral ceremonies ia 
Egypt, i. 102. at Athens, iii. 102. 

Oabiitius, Pompey's lieutenant, sub- 
jects part of Syria, viii. 199. ^he com- 
mands there as proconsul, ]12.'*upon the 
earnest request of I^Mnpey, he re»estab- 
lishes Ptolemy Auletes upon the tllroiie 
«r Egypt, 114. 



Gadatas, prince of Assyria, sa b m i t a to 
Cyrus, ii. 112. 

Gala, MaFoiissa's &ther, joifM the 
Carthaginians against the Romans, ii.- 1. 

Galatia, or Gallo-Gnecia, a province 
of Asia Minor, inhabited by the Gauls 
after their irruption into Greece, vi. 41. 

Galba : fine saying of that emperor, t. 
244. 

Galley. See Ship. 

Xrames, nart of the religion of the an- 
cients, i. 43. solemn games of Greece : 
the Olympic, the Pythian, the Nemaeao, 
the Isthmian, 44. rewards granted to the 
victors in those games, 59. ladies ad- 
mitted to dispute me prize ia the Olympic 
games, iii. 351. 

Ganymedes, Ptolemy*8 eunuch, sup- 
plants Ac*hillas, and becomes prime min- 
ister of Egypt in his place, viii. 121. his 
stratagems against Caesar during his war 
in Egypt, ib. - 

Gaos, admiral to Artaxerzes, revolts 
against that prince, and on what occa- 
sion, iii. 3C3. 

Gardens. Hanging gardens of Baby- 
lon, ji. 61. 

Gaugamela, or Camel's house, place 
famous for Alexander's second victory 
over Darius, ii. 319. 

Gauls. They dispute the passage of 
the Alps with Hannibal, i. 276, /cc. ir- 
ruption of the Gauls into Greece, vi. 39. 
their attempt against the temple of Del- 
phi, ib. 

Gaza, in Palestine, besieged ancTtakes 
by Alexander, v. 74. destruction of Gaza 
by Alexander Jannseus. vii. 283. 

Gcla, city of Sicily, iii. 20O. 

Gelanor, king of Argos, ii. 239. 

Gellia.<i, citizen of Agrigentum, his no- 
bfe use of riches, iv. 102. 

Gelon possesses himself of supreme 
aothoriry at Syracuse, iii. 128. reasons 
that prevented him from aiding the 
Greeks when attacked by Xerxes, 23. 
he defeats Hamilcar, general of the Car- 
thaginians, i. 220. the Syracusans pro- 
claim him king, iii. ISO. his wise conduct -^ 
during his reign, ib. his death, 132. ra- 
sped which the Syraousans retained fi>r 
his memory, ib. 

Gelon, son of Hiero, espouses the 
party of the Carthaginians against the 
Romans, vm. 15. he dies soon after, ih. 

Genius. Height to which the ancients 
carried jgenius, viii. 30. 

Gentuis, kiof of U^mn, 
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■ U B p ec te d br Uiq ^onuM, tu. 106. b« 
nakea an awance with Perteusy 196. Be 
declares a^amrt the Romane, and im> 
prisoos their ambassadorv, 139. the Ro- 
mans send the prator Anicius against 
him, ib. Gentius is obliged to throw him- 
self «t his feet, and implore his mercy, 
140. Anicius sends him to Rome with idl 
his family, ib. 

Geometry. Peofrf^to whom the inven- 
tion of that science is attributed, i. 151. 

Gersis, son of Ariazus, one of the six 
genen^ of Xerxes's army, iii. SI. 

Gisso, son of Hamilcar, is punished Ibr 
hu father's iU success, and is banished, 
1.291. 

Gisgo, Carthaginian, endeavours to 
lappress the revolt of the mercenaries,^!. 
S69. Spendius, -their general, puts him 
to death, 261. 

Gis^o endeavours to prevent the Car- 
thaginians from accepting the conditions 
of peace proposed bv Supio, t. SIO. 

Glabrio (Man. Aciliua) obtains Bi- 
thynia and Pontus for his province, where 
Luculltis O0tiimanded before, viii, 90. his 
discourse on his arrival augments ,the 
ficentiousQess of Lucullus's troops, ib. 

Glaucias, king of Illyrium, talces Pyr- 
rhus under his protection, and re-estab- 
lishes him in his dominions, vi. 6. 

Glauco, a young Athenian, desirous of 
having a share in the administration of 
-the public affairs, iv. 17. Socrates, in a 
conversation, obliges him to own his in- 
capacity (br them, 18, &c. 

Gobryas, an A^yrian nobleman, puts 
himself and family under the protection 
of Cyrus, ii. 112. hej^iits himself at the 
head of a body of troops at the siege of 
Babylon, 139. Gobryas enters into the 
conspiracy against Snierdis the Magian, 
176. his interpretation of the present 
givtin Dfi-lus by the ^cythians, 319. 

Gobryas, a Persian nobleman, com- 
mands in the army of Artazerzes fit the 
battle of Cunaxa, iii. 299. 

Gop. Answer ofSimonides to a prince 
who asked him what God was, iii. 134. 
one supreme God ^knowiedged by So- 
crates, iv. 20. 

Gordium, capital city of Phrygia, la- 
rnous for the chariot to which the Gordian 
knot was tied which Alexander cut, r. 26. 

Gorgias, sophist, is sent deputy from 
the Leontines to Athens^ to deroiuid- aid 
against the Syracusans, iii. 198. 

Gorgias, officer of Antiocbus Epi- 1 
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phaiies, marehM with NietBar afthisl 
Judas Maccabeus^ via. 8S. hit trooJM 
areput to 6ight, 86. 

Grofffidas, fheban, joins Pelopidat to 
expel tne tyrants of Thebes, iv. 189. 

Gorge, daughter of CleomeiMt: ■mait 
saying^of that child, ii. 327. 

Government. Difierent kinds of gov^ 
eminent, iv. 48. which would be the 
most, perfect, 49, aim and end of all 
government, ib. 

Gracchus (Tiberius)distinguishes him- 
self at the siege of Carthage, iL f6. be- 
ing tribune of the people, he proposes a 
law concerning the wiU of Atlalust and 
is killed soon afler, vii. 243. 

Grandees. Example, how little their 
friendship is to be reUed on, iii. 17. blind- 
ness too common to the great, 76. mis- 
taken ambitien sufficiently common to the 
great, v. 262. See Princes, Kings. 

Granicus, river of Phrygia, famous for 
the victory of Alexander over the Per- 
uana, V. 19. 

Gratitttde : the principal virtuS of the 
Egyptians, i. 140. 

Greece, Greeks: geographical descrip-^ 
lion of ancient Greece, u. 2^3. history 
of Greece divided into four ages, 235. 

{)rimitive origin of the Greeks, 236. diP> 
erent states of which Greece was conv- 
posed, 238. migrations of the Greeks 
mto Asia Minor, 242, &c settlement of 
the Greeks in Sicily, iii. 200. manners 
and customs of the Greeks, iv; 48. re- 
publican government instituted almost 
universally in Greece, ii. 244. Monsieur 
Bossuet's reflections upon that kind of 
government, v. 210. love of liberty the 
peculiar characteristic of the Greeks, vii. 
201. different kind of trooptf that com- 
posed the armies of the Greeks, iv. 86. 
ships, and naval forces, 89. people of 
Greece very warlike in all time;:, 82. 
origin and cause of courage and military 
virtue amongst the Greeks, 83. religion 
of the Greeks, i. 24. of the auguries, 32. 
of the oracles, 34. famous games and 
combats of Greece, 43. difference of 
taste of the Greeks and Romans in re- 
spect to pubRc shows, 64. disputes for 
the prize of wit, shows, and representa- 
tions of the theatre, 64. illustnous men 
who distinguished themselves most ia 
arts and sciences amonfst the Greeks, ii. 
281. dialects of the Greeks, 244. See 
the articles Athenians and Laeedemo- 
uians, lor what r/sla'.es to th$ watrs ol 
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(|ff«ae« with the PeriRun ind M«ioed>> 
niftns. Oreece becomes a Roman proT« 
ince, Tu. 195. reflections upon tBb causes 
<»f the grandeur, dechne, and ruin of 
Greece, 197, l(c. 

Oiypns. See Antiochus Gr^rpus. 

tyuluasa, son ofMosintssa, divides (he 
Kingdom wiib his two brothers after his 
father's death, ii. S5. 

Gyges ktHs t^andaales, king 6f Lydta, 
vrhose principal officer he wan, ana a8> 
een-ls die throne in his stead, ii. 82. what 
Plato says of his ring, 83. 

Gygis, one of Parysatis^s women, con- 
femes the poisoninii of Statira, iii. 325. 
she is put to death, ib. 

Gylippus, Lacedemonian, goes to the 
aid of Syracuse, besieged by the Athe- 
nians, ill. 220. his arrival in Sicily 
changes the face of things, 222. he oblig- 
es tbe Athenians to surrender at discre- 
tion, 239. his sordid avarice sullies the 
glory <^ his great act tons, 277. 

Gymnastic, art of forming the athlcts, 
i.47. 

GynsRcea, or apartments of the ladies 
limongst the Greeks, i. 45. 

HiEMOs, mountain betwett Thrace 
and Thessaly, vii. 54. 

Hair of Berenice, vi. 90. 

Haiiartus, city of Bosotia, sides with 
Perseus, vii, 109. the prsetor Lucretius 
takes and entirely demolishes it, 122. 

Halicamassus, city of Doris, ii. 235. 
besieged and laken by Alexander, v. 24. 

Hatyattcs, king of Lydia, ii. 84. war 
.of that prince with Cyaxares, 79. he con- 
tinues the siege of Miletus begun by his 
fkiher, 84. he raises tbe siege of that 
city, and wherefore, ib. 

tlamestrts, wife of Teriteuchmes, iii. 
Wl., 

Hamilcar commands the army sent by 
Ihe Carthaginians into Sicily at the re- 

2uest of Xerxes,*!. 218. it is defeated by 
irelon, tyrant of Syracuse, iU his death, 
ib. 

Hamiloar, son of Gyscon, commands 
die Carthaginian anny against AgaUio- 
dos, and gains a great victory over him, 
i. 231. he lulls aliye into the hands of the 
Syracusans whilst besieging their eity, 
236. he is put to death, ib, 
- Hamilcar, somamed Barca, general of 
(he Oarthaginilms, i. 257. boldness and 
«bUity of (hat geacral, Hk he oommands 
ths tifttf sfiiMl Ihe nMreoMkmef 9i8| 



and defeats #iem entirely, 266. be goeB 
to Spain, which he conquers in a short 
time, ib. he is killed in a battle, 267. 

Hamilcar, suniamed ^odanus, a Car- 
thaginian, goes into the camp of Alexan- 
der by order of Carthage, i. 238. at his 
return he is put to death, ib. * 

Hannibal, son of Gisgo, is placed at 
the head of the troops sent by the Car- 
thaginians into Sicily to the aid of tbe 
people of Segesta, i. 220. actions of that 
general in Sicily, ib. he dies there of 'he 
pl^ue, 221. 

Hannibal commands the Carthaginian 
fleet, and is defeated by tbe consul Dui- 
lius, i. 243. he -besieges the mercenaries 
in Tunis, 2^. he falis into their hands 
a'.« I is crucified, ib. 

Hannibal, surnamer! the Great, at nine 
years of age goes with his father, who 
was sent to command in Spain, i. 268. 
he is appointed to command there afler 
AsdrubaPs death, 269. afler several con- 
quests he besieges Saguntum, 270, and 
takes it, ib. he prepares for bis march 
into Italy, 271. he goes to Cadiz, and 
with what view, ib. he begins his march, 
273. his expeditions as far as the Rhone, 
ib. he passes that river, ib. his march 
afterward, 274. he passes the Alps, 276. 
he enters Italy, 279. hfe defeats the Ro- 
mans near the river Ticinus, 280. then 
at Trebia, 282. he marches to TSjscany, 
284. he loses an eye in passing the Ap- 
ennhies, 285. he gains a battle near the 
lake of Thrasvmcnus, 287. he concludes 
a treaty with I'hiUp, and sends ambassa- 
ciors to him, vi. 193. his conduct in re- 
gard to Fabius, i. 287. his manner of 
extricating himself from the wrong step 
he had taken at Ca3silinum,290. ho g.iins 
a famous victory near Cunn£, 294, &c. 
he sends deputies to CarthagQ witit.the 
news of his victory, and to demand rein- 
forcements, 295. he wirAers at Capua, 
296, and suffers the.couraoe of his troops 
to be enervated by the luxury of that 
place, 297. he makes a treaty with Hi(N» 

ronymus, ' viii. 18. Bad success of 

Hannibal, i. 299. he flics to the aid of 
Capua, besieged by the Romans, ib. to 
make a diversion, n^ marches suddenly 
back against Rome, ib. afler various at-p 
tempts, he abandons that enterprise, 300, 
he is recalled into Africa, 305. he has an 
interview with Scipio, 307, followed by 
a batth) in which he is defeated, 308. he 
oioiqies to Carituge, ihr he cmisw a 
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pmw to M oonciiMiM with the RomuWf | 
SlO. he undertakes and effects the ref(M>- 
malimi of the courts of justice and finances 
at Owthafe, SIS. pursued by the Ro- 
mans, he retires to Antiochus, 816. his 
discourse to that prmeet and the advice 
he g[ives him, S17. he goes into Syria and 
Phoenicia to letch ships from thence, vi. 
307. he is defeated at sea by the Rhodi- 
ans, 3(^. he retires first to the island of 
Crete, L S20. Uien to Prusias, ib. he 
does that prince great senrice, ibb be- 
trayed by Prusias, he poisons himself^ 
S21. Hannibal's charactw and panegyric, 
tt>. 

Hannibal, >oung Carthaginian, sent to 
Hieronymus by Blannibal the Grreat, viii. 
18. 

Hanno, citizen of Carthage, forms the 
design of making himself master of the 
commonwealth, i. 2d0« he is discovered 
and punished, ib. 

Hanno, Carthaginian, is placed at the 
head of the troops ftgainst Agathoclcs, 
i. 233. he is killed in battle, ib. 

Hanno, general of the Carthaginians, 
is defeated oy the Romans near the isl- 
ands Agates, i. 255. the Carthaginians 
give him the command of their troops 
against the mercenaries, 1260. the com* 
mand is taken from him, ib. the Cartha- 

S'nians place him again at the head of 
eir troops, £63. Hanno opposes in vun 
the undertaking of the second Puiiic war, 
268. 

Harmodius conspires against the ty- 
rants of Athens, ii. 277. his death, ib. 
statues erected in honour of him by Ute 
Athenians, 279. 

Harmonia, wife of Themistus, is put to 
death byorder of the people of Syracuse, 
viii. 23. 

Harpagus, officer of Astyages, is or- 
dered by that prince to make away with 
Cyrui«, it. 164. rage of Astyages upon 
discovering that Harpagus had disobeyed 
his orders, and the revenge he takes on 
him, ib. 

Harpalus, governor of Babylon Ibr 
Alexander, quits the service of that prince, 
and retires to .\thens, v.. 179. he succeeds 
hi bribitig Demosthenes with his presents, 
181. the Athenians drive Harpalus out 
iif their city, ib. 

Harpates, son of Tiribazus, assassi- 
nates Arsames by order of Odius, iv. 
235. 



canses Attahifl t» be amatiMitod bf that 
prince's order, v. 9. « 

Heselochus, Physcon*s general, defeatf 
the Aknandrians, and takes their general 
Marsyas prisoner, vii. 251. 

Hegeeij>yla, wife of Mihiadea, and 
mother or Cimon, ii. S3S. 

Hegetorides, Thasian, ezposei his life 
for the safety of his city, besieged by tha 
Athenians, iii. 88. 

Helena, daughter of Tyndanif, and 
wife of Menelaus, carried away by Paris« 
sen of Priam, king of Troy, ii. 241. 

Helenas, son of Pyrrhus, accompanies 
his father to the siege of Argos, vi. 70. 
he enters the city witn a body of troops, 
which occaisions a confusion, m which nil 
father perishes, ib. 

Helepolis, machine of war invented by 
Demetrius, v.^01. 

Helicon of Cysicus, mathematician, iv. . 
145. 

Heliodorus, prime-minister to Seleucus' 
Philopator, goes to Jerusalem to take 
away the treasures of the temple, vii. 58. 
chastisement which he receives from God 
on that account, 59. he poisons Seleucus 
and usurps the crown, 60. be is expelled 
by Eumenes, 61. 

Heliopolis, city of the Lower Egypt, 
famous for its temple dedicated to toe 
sun,.i. 132. furious actions of Cambyses 
there, 133. 

Hdianodicse : name of those who pre-^ 
9ided in the athletic games o( Greece, i. 
48. 

Hellen, son of Deucalion, king o'Thes- 
saly, from whom the Greeks derive their 
name "£AAiryc$, ii. 242.. 

Hellespont, strait between Europe and 
Asia, iii. 16. 

Helots. Origin and condition -of the 
Helots, i. 95. cruelties of the Iwiacedse- 
mcmians in respect Co them, it. 268. re- 
volt of the Helots against ^e Lacede- 
monians, iii. 102. 

Hcmerodromi-: runners or couriers 
among the Greeks, vi. 239* 

Hephcstion, Alexander's favourite: 
mistake of the captive princesses in re- 
spect to him, ¥. 43. he receives a wound 
at the battle of Arbela, 90. Alexander 
makes him manry Darius's youngest 
daughter, 178. his death, Alexander's es- 
teem for that favourite, 1 84. extraordina- 
ry honotvs which that prince causes to 
be pud Um »fter hit death, ISe, fcc 
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Hwilinoiiih. or BGddla Egjrpl 
■criptum of it, L 1 19. 

H«nd«hoityof PooIih: t^rnuitswfao 
governed it, u 114. deetnicHon of thai 
city by CaCU, viii. 78. 

Hentdem, in iEtolia, besimd mad 
Uken by the consul Aciftua, tL 906. 

Heradett w>fo ^ Zoippui, of the 
(kmily of Hiero, it maaeecred, with her 
childreo, by order of the people of Syra- 
ciue, viii. z3. 

Heraclida, or deaoendants from Her- 
cules. They succeed the Atyadv in the 
kingdom of Lydia, ii. 83. they seize Pe- 
loponnesus, and are soon after driven out 
of it, S39. they ?e-enter Peloponnesus, 
and seize Laceosemon, 24S. they endeav- 
our to oppose the aggrandizement of the 
Athenians, who defeat them in a battle, ib. 

Heraclides, minister of Seuthes, king 
of Thrace : his perfidy, iik 321. 

Heraclides, exile of Syracuse, comes to 
the aid of his country against Dionysius, 
IT. 152. the Syracusans choose him ad- 
miral, ib. his envy of Dion, 153. he is 
obliged to call in Dipn to the aid of Syra- 
cuse, 157, and to put himself into his 
fcandi, 158. Dion restores him the com- 
mand in chief by sea, 159. Heraclides 
renews his intrigues acainst Dion, ib. 
Di(m is oUiged to suffer nim to be killed, 
161. ' 

Heraclides, Philip's minister, his char- 
acter, vi. 246. Philip sacrifices him to 
gain the affection of tne Macedonians, ib. 

Heraclides, of Bjrzantium, is deputed 
by Antiochus to Scipio Africanus, vi. 312. 

Heraclides, treasurer of the province of 
Babylon, is banished hy Demetrius Soter, 
vii. 223. he is app<unted by Ptolemy, 
Attalus, and Ariaralhes, to prepare Alex- 
ander Bala for personating the son of An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, in order to his reign- 
ing insteaa of Demetrius, 226. he carries 
him to Rome, where he succeeds in 
causing liint to be acknowledged king of 
Syria, ib. 

Herbessus, city of Sicily, iv. 109. 

Hercules, s<jpi of Jupiter and Alcmena, 
subjected to Eurystheus by the fi-aud of 
Juno, ii. 239. 

Hercules, son of Alexander and fiarsi- 
na, V. 219. is put to death by Polysper- 
chon, 282, 

Heripidas, Spartan ; his too rigid ex- 
actness compels Spithridates to abandon 
the party of the Lacedaemonians, iii. 341. 

Hernoaa, Carian, ia declared prime 



numater-oT Antiocliiit the Crreat, tL I50l 

his character, 161. he removes Epigenevt 
the moat able of Antiochus's geaerala, 
154. Antiochus causes him lo oe •■■&•- 
ainated, ib. 

Hermocrates, Syracuaan, eneeuragee 
his citizens to defend themselves U29in^ 
the Athenians, iii. 216. he iadeded gen- 
eral, ih. 

Hermolaua, officer in the train of Alez- 
i^xler, conspires against that princet r. 
143. ne is aiscovered and punished, ib. 

Herod, Idumiean, is made governor of 
Galilee, vii. 298. he escapes from Jeru- 
salem, to avoid falling^mto the hands of 
the Parthians, ib. he coes to RomCf and 
is declared king of Juouna by the senate* 
294. he forms the siege of Jerusalem, ib. 
he goes to Samaria, and espouses Mari- 
amne, ib. he makes himself master of 
Jerusalem, and ascends the throne of Ju- 
daea, 295. 

Herodicus, one of the prinopal persons 
of Thessaly : unhappy fate <h that priuca 
and his family, vii. 39. 

Herodotus, Greek historian : his birth., 
iii. 1. applauses which he received at the 
Olympic games on reading his history 
there, i. 64. 

Herodotus, friend of Demetrius, son of 
Philip, is seized on that pi;ince*s accoun*, 
vii. 54. he is put to the rack, and die • 
under the torture, 55. 

Heroes. Times roost famous for the^ 
history of the heroes, ii. 240. description 
of most of the heroes so much boasted of 
in history, ii. 163. 

Hesiod, Greek poet, ii. 282. 

Hezekiah, king of Judah, is cured mi- 
raculously, ii. 62. he shows the ambas- 
sadors of'^the king of Babylon his riches 
and his palace, 63. GocI menaces him 
by his prophet, ib. accomplishment of 
those threats, 66. 

• Hidarnes, Persian of great quality, Sta- 
tiraV father, iii. 281. 

Hicmpsal, son of Micip8a,king of Nu- 
midia, ii. 3''>. Jugartha causes bun to be 
murdered, 37. 

Hterax, of Antioch, becomes prime 
minister to Physcon, vii. 239. that prince 
puts him to death, 240. 

Hiero 1. brolher of Gelon, reigns aflo' 
him in Syracuse, iii. 1^2. his character, 
133. suspicions which he forms against 
his brother, ib. he attracts leameff men 
about him, ib. bis goodness to the chil- 
drenof AnajuIauB, 186. hiadnathtib 
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Hiero IL Hb birth, tul 1. he it dto- 
Kn captaiii->general of the SyracusanSf 2, 
and 8000 after elected kin(^, S. he quits 
the party of the Corthagiutanst and es- 
pouses that oflhe Roinan8,*4. he aids the' 
tormer against the mercenaries, 6, his 
pacific reign, ib. he particularly favours 
agriculture* 6. distinguished proofs which 
he eives of his attachment to the Romans 
in the seccmd Punic war, 8, 9. he takes 
advantage of the skill of Archiir.edes, who 
makes abundance of machines of war for 
him for the defence of a place, 1 1. galley 
which Archimedes builds for him, 13. he 
dies at a great age, much lamented by 
his people, 15. 

Hierocles, father of Hiero, causes his 
son to be exposed, and then to be brought 
h&ck to his house, where he educates him 
with great care, viii. 1. 

Hieroglyphics : signification of the 
word, i. 120. 

flieronymus, Hiero^s grandson, reigns 
after him at Syracuse, and by his vices 
causes him to be much regretted, viii. 16, 
17. he makes an alliance with Hannibal, 
IS. he is killed in a conspiracy, ib.^ 

Hierophantes : name given the person 
who presided at the ceremony of the feast 
of£leusis,i.29. . 

Himera, city of Sicily ; its foundation, 
iii. 200. its destruction, i. 218. 

Himereus, brother of Demetrius Phale- 
reusy is delivered up to Antipater, who 
puts him td death, v. 228. 

Himiloon, Carthaginian general, comes 
to Sicily .to drive the Romans out of it, 
viii. SO. he perishes there, 33. 

Ifippacra, cUy of Africa, refuses at first 
to join the mercenaries, i. 259, and joins 
them afterwards, 261. 

Hipparchus, son of Pisistratus, ^vems 
at Athens after his fat]ier*s death, li. 276. 
his taste f<^ literature^ ib. he is killed in 
the conspiracy of Harmodius and Aristo- 
fiton, 277. 

Hipparinus, brother <^ Dionysius, 
drives Calippus oyt of Syracuse, and 
reigns there two years, iv. 163. 

Hippias, son ol* Pisistratus, retains the 
sovereignty after the death of his father, 
ii. 277. he finds means to Irustrate the 
conspiracy formed by Harmodius and 
Aristc^toB, U>; he is compelled to quit 
Attica, and goes to settle in Phrygia, 279. 
he takes refuge in Asia with Artaphernes, 
281. he engages the Persians in the war 
agAiQit Ui0 Cheeks, ud Sferves Uiem ts 



a guide, 338. he is killed at Marathon, 
fighting against his country, 341. 

Hippocrates, famous physician: his 
great ability, ii. 210. his disinterested 
ness, iii. 154. 

Hippocrafes, native of Carthage, is 
sent oy Hannibal to Hieronymus, and re- 
sides at his court, viii. 18. he becomes 
one of the principal magistrates of Syr»* 
cuse, 23. he marches to the aid of Leon-* 
tium, 24, and is forced to fly, ib. he and 
Epicydes possess themselves of all au- 
thority at Syracuse, 26. he makes war 
in the field against Marcellus, SO. 9S, the 
pla^e destroys him and his troops, ib. 

Hipponax, satiric poet,^ known by his 
verses against Bupajus and Athenis, ii. ' 
285. 

Holophemes, general for the king of 
Assyria, marches against the Israebtes, 
and besieges Bethuha, ii. 78. Judith cu|s 
ofi'his head, ib. <v. - 

Holophernes, supposed brother oTAri- 
arathes, of Cappadocia, dethrones him, 
and reigns in his stead, vii. 325. he is 
driven out by Attains, and retires to An- 
tioch, 326. he enters into a conspiracy 
against Demetrius, his benefactor, ib. 
that prince imprisons him, ib. 

Homer, famous poet, ii. 281, Ace. to 
what perfection he carried the species of 
poetry to which he applied himself, 282. 

Hophra, king of lEigypi* See Apries. 

Horses : the Horse, or the Knights, a 
comedy of Aristophanes, i. 77. 

Hoshea,king of Samaria,revolts agahisC 
the king of Assyria, ii. 61. he is laden 
with chains by Salmanasar, and put in 
prison for the rest of his fife, ib. 

Hyacinthus : feasts celebrated in hon- 
our of him at Lacediemon, iii. 45. 

Hybla, a city of Sicily, famous for its 
h<Hiey, iii. 200. 

Hy dames commands the Persians 
called the Immortals, in the army of 
Xerxes, iii. 21. 

Hydraotes, a river of India, ▼. 169. 

Hyperbolus, Athenian : his character, 
iii. 196. he endeavours to irritate ths 

Eeople against Nicias and Alcibiades, ib. 
e is banished by the ostracis-* , ib. 
Hypsicratia, one of the wives >ofMitb- 
ridates : her masculine courage, viii. 95. 
Hvrcanians, people in the neighbour* 
hood of Babylonia, subjected by Cyrus, 
ii. 109. 

Hyreanus, son of Joseph, is sent by 
hia uither tQ the court of Alessndriat ta 
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eoapliaMnt the king upon the birth of 
his son Philometor, vii. 14. he dtstin- 
gutshes huiMelf there bjr his address and 
maMificence, 15. 

Hymanus (John), son of Simon, is de- 
dared hi$[h>phest and prince of the Jews 
after his father's death, vii. 246. he is be- 
sieged by Antiochu!* Sidetes in Jerusa- 
lem, ib. and surrenders by capitulation, 
ib. ho renders himself absolute and ind^ 
pendent, 249. ho renews the treaty with 
the Romans, 252. he augments his power 
in Judaea, 238. he takes Samaria, and 
demolishes it, 259. he becomes an enemy 
to the Pharisees, 261. he dins, ib. 

Hyrcanus, son of Alexander JanniBUs, 
is made hish-priest Qf the Jews, vii. 285. 
after the death of Alexandra, ho takes 
possession of tlie throne, 287. he is 
obliged to submit to Aristobulus his 
younger brother, ib. he has recourse to 
Pompey, who replaces him upon the 
throne, -2SS, &c. he is again dethroned 
by Pacorus, son of Orodes, and deUvered 
up to Anli^onns, who causes his ears to 
be cut off. 29S. the Parthians carry him 
into the East, ib. he returns to Jerusa- 
lem, where Herod puts him to death, ib. 

Hvstaspes, father of Darius, governor 
of I^ersia, ii. 176. 

Hystaspes, second son of Xerxes, is 
made governor of Bactriana, iii. 59. his 
remoteness firom court makes way for his 
brother Artaxerxes to ascend the throne, 
76. Artaxerxes undertakes to reduce him, 
78, and entirely ruins his party, 79. 

HystiflBus, tyrant of Miletus, prevails 
upon the generals of Ionia not to abaiv* 
don Darius, then employed in a war with 
the Scythians, ii. S20. Darius grants him 
a territory in Thrace, where he builds a 
city, S2K that prince recalls him to 
court, S22. Hystiseus secretly suroorts 
the revolt of the lonians, S25. he forms 
a conspiracy against the government^ 
8S9. he is discovered, ib. he is taken by 
the Persians, delivered up to Artapher- 
ncs, and put to death, S30. character of 
Hyitieus^ 831. 

Iaccbu^w See Bacchus. 

Jaddus, high-priest of the Jews, im- 
plores the protection of God a|rainst Al- 
exander, V. 68. honours paid hun by Aat 
prince, ib. his death, 241. 

lalysus, founder of Rhodes, represent- 
ed in a painting by Protogenee, v. 807. 
verM proper for tragedy, L 75. 



Jason, tyrant of Phene, fs declared 

Seneralissimo of the Thessaliana, iv. 209. 
eath puts a stop to his designs, ib. 

Jason supplants his brother Onias, 
high-priest of the Jews, vii. 62. he is 
supplanted himself by his brother Mene- 
laus, 64. he takes Jerusalem, and obliges 
Menelaus to retire into the cit.adel, 67. 

Javan, or Ion, son of Japhet, father of 
all the people known under the name of 
Greeks, ii.-2SG. 

Javelins : exercise of the Javelin, L 53. 

Iberians : people of Asia, subjected 
by Pompey, viii. 98. 

Ibis, snimal adored by the Egyptians, 
i. 142.145. 

Icetas, of Syracuse, tyrant of the Lie- 
ontines, causes the wife and mother-in- 
law of Dion to be put to death, iv. 162. 
the Syrdcusans call in his aid against 
Dionysius, and elect him tholr general, 
166. he conceives the design of 'making 
himself master of Syracuse, 167, and 
seizes great part of the city, 168. Timo- 
leon marches against him, and obliges 
him to live as a private person in the city 
of the Leontines, 175. Icetas revolts 
against Timoleon, who punishes him and 
his son with death, 176. 

Ichneumon : animal adored in Eg3rpt, 
i. 145. 

Idolatry : which the most ancient and 
roost general, it 214. See Religion. 

Idumaeans, people of Palestine : Hyr- 
canus obliges them k> emlx'ace Judaism, 
vii. 281. 

Jealousy or Envy, an incurable dis- 
ease of the mind, vi. ISl. it sullies the 
glory of the greatest actions, viii. 98. 

Jecbonias, or Jehoiachim, king of Ju- 
. dah, is led captive to Babylon, ii. 68. he 
is set 1^ liberty after an imprisonment 
there of thirty-seven years, 70. 
. Jehoahaz, king of Judsa, led captiTe 
into E^ypt, where he dies, i. 179. 

Jehoiakim is placed by Nechao upon 
the throne of Judaea in the room of his 
broker, Jehoaz, i. 180. he is conquered 
by Nebuchodonosor, ii. 66. he revolts 
against that prince, 67. his death, ib. 

Jerusalem, city of Pidestine, i. 22. 
taking of that city by Nechao, i. 180. it 
is besieged by Sennacherib, and miracu- 
kMisly delivered, ii. 62. it is besieged and •> 
taken by Nebuchodonoeof , 66. its fortifi. 
catioiA demolished by that prince, ibl and 
rebuilt by ord^r of Artaxerxes, iii. 95. Al- 
exander's entrance into Jeramlenii ▼. 68* 
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is besieged and taken by Prolein^jr, £43. 
It b taken and plundered by Antiochus 
Epipbanesj vu. 67. its temple is pro- 
faned, ib. It is taken by Antiochua.^i- 
detes, wtio causes its fortifications to be 
demolished, 246. Pompey takes Jerusa- 
lem by storm, 291. Caesar permits its 
walls to be rebuilt, which Pompey had 
caused to be demolished, 293. Herod 
takes Jerusalem, 295. 

Jesus Christ : his kingdom foretold by 
Daniel, ii. 154. contrast between the 
kingdoms of the world and the kingdom 
ui Christ, 156. 

Jews : massacre of the Jews by order 
of Sennacherib, ii. 63. aversion of the 
Jews for the Samaritans, 64. captivity 
of the Jews at Babylon, and its duration, 
66, &c. Cyrus's edict for their, return to 
Jerusalem, 151. the rebuilding of their 
city opposed by the Samaritans, 152. 
Darius confirms Cyrus's edict in their 
favour, 304. his edict against the Jews 
revoked at the solicitation of Esther, 186. 
the Jews are confirmed m their privileges 
by Xerxes, iii. 1/ and afterwards by Ar- 
ttixerzes, 95. Ochus carries a great num- 
ber of Jews- captive into Egypt* iv. 254. 
* the Jews refuse to submit to Alexander, 
V. 67. they obtain great privileges from 
thiit prince, 73. they refuse to work at 
the building of the temple of Belus, 190. 

The Jews settle at Alexandria in 

great numbers, 297. all those who were 
slaves in Egypt are set at liberty, vi. 43. 
the Jews.sub-.nit to Antiochus tKe Great, 
S4d. cruelties which they suffer from 
Antiochus Epiphanes, vii. 67. they gain 
great victories under Judas Maccabaeus, 
hrsl over the ^eiierals of that prince, then 
ovf^r those of Antiochus Eupator, and 
over himself in person, 81. 86. 216. they 
make peace with Antiochus, 217. they 
gain new victories over the generals of 
Dt:metrius Soter, 223. they are declared 
friends and allies of the Komans, 224. 
tliey build a temple in Egypt, 228, &c. 
they revenge themselves on the inhabit- 
ants of Antioch, for the evils tbey bad 
Buffered from them, 233. they rei\ew the 
treaties with the Komans, 235. they are 
subjected by Antiochus Sidetes,246. his- 
tr>ry of the Jews under Aristobulus,. 280. 
Alexander Jannaeus, 282. Alegtandra, 
t85. Aristobulus, 2^8. Hyrcanus, 292. 
Antigonus, 294. the sovereigntjr over the 
Jews transferred to a stranger, ib. 
Iioilco, son of Hauio, ia senl lieutea^ , 



ant to Hannibal on hif going to command 
in Sicily, i. 220. he takes Agrigentum, 
221. he puts an end to the war by a 
treaty with Dionysius, and returns to 
Carthage, 222. he returns to Sicily at 
the head of an army, 224. the plague 
spreads in his army, ib. he is defeated 
by Dionysius, 225. he leaves his troops 
to the mercy of the enemy, and retires to 
Cartilage, where he kills himself, ib. 

Immortality of the soul. See Sou.. 

Immortals : guards of the PersiaB 
kings, so called, li. 196. 

Immunities. See Exemption. 

Imposts. See Tributes or Taxes. 

Inachus, king of Argos, ii. 239. 

Inarus, prince of the Libyans, is cho* 
sen king by the Egyptians, and supports 
their revolt against the Persians, iii. 90. 
he treats with Megabysus, general of the 
Persians, and surrenders himself, 92. he 
is delivered to 4he mother of Artaxerxes, 
and put to death, 93. 

Incest, common amongst the Persians, 
ii. 170. 

Indathyrsos, kin^ of the Scjrthians, a^ 
tacked by Darius, li. 318. ^answer of that 
prince to Darius, who sent to demand fire 
and water from him, ib. 

India, region of Asia, divided into two 
parts, V. 145. manners of its inhalntants, 
ib. rarities of that country, 147, &c. his- 
tory of the commerce with that country 
from Solomon's time to the present, i. 
134. very lingular dispute between two 
indian women aAer the death of their 
common husband, v. 265. expeditions of 
Seniiramis into India, ii. 54. conquest of 
India by Darius, 323. then by Alexan* 
der, V. 148. 

Informers, how punished in Persia, ii. 
186. definition of them by Plutarch, i¥« 
i50. See Calumniators, or False acci»> 
sers. 

Ingratitude punished most severelj 
amongst the Persians, ii. 93. , . - 

Intaphernes, a Persian lord : his inso- 
lence and punishment, ii. 298. 

Interest of money amongst the Bo- 
mans, viii. 76. 

lolas, second son of Antipater, and 
cupbearer to Alexander, \^ suspected c£ 
having poisoned thar prince, ▼. 193« 

Ion, son of Xuthus, who gave his naao 
to lonia^ ii. 245. 

Ion, favourite of Perseus, deltveri Mf 
that prince's children to 0<^vius« vii. 
152. 
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JonatfaftD, Jew and Sadducee, brtn(p 
orer Hyrcanua to his sect from that of 
the Pharisees, rii. 261. 

Jonathan, ixrother of Judas Macca- 
beus, suecee^s him In the government of 
Judea, vii. 224. he aocepu of the hi^h- 
priesthood from Alexander Bala, and aids 
that prince against Demetrius Soter, 226. 
he undertakes to drive the Greeks out of 
(he citadel which they had in Jerusalem, 
231, &c. Demetrius Nicator orders him 
to attend him upon that affair, 232. Jona- 
than aids that prince against the people 
of Andoch, ib. disgusted by the ingrati- 
tude of Demetrius, he declares for Antt- 
ochus Theos, 233. he sufiers himself to 
be deceived by Tryphon, who puta him to 
death, 234. 

Jonia, province of Asia Minor, ii. 235. 
from whom it takes its name, 236. 

lonians. Revolt of the lonians aj^inst 
Darius,. ii. 323. they burn the city of 
Sardiis,.328. their party is entinely ru- 
ined, d^, they throw off the Persian 
yoke afler the battle of Salamis, and unite 
with the Greeks from thenceforth, iii.'57. 

Joseph, son of Jacob, L 163. 

Joseph, Onias's nephew, is sent into 
Egypt to make his uncle's excuse to Ptol- 
emy, vi. 97. his credit with Ptolemy, ib. 
that prince gives him the farming of the 
revenues of Cosle-syria and Palestine 
without security, 98. 

Josiah, king of Judah, marches against 
, NeonaO) is defeated, and dies of a wound 
received in battle, i. 179. 

Iphicrates (Athenian) is sent to aid 
Corcyra, iv. 192. he is placed at the 
head of the Grecian troops in the expe- 
dition of Artaxerxes against Egypt, 229. 
he retires to Athens, where Pharnabazus 
causes him to be accused of making the 
ex|iedition miscarry, 230. the Athenians 
employ him in the war with the allies, 
241. he is^ accused by Chares, and cited 
to take his trial, 243. means which he 
employs for his defence, 244. he re-es- 
tablishes Perdiccas dpon the throne of 
Macedonia, 272. praise of Iphicrates, 
241. mifitary discipline which he estab- 
lishes amongst the troops, ib. 

Ipsus, city of Phrygia, famous for the 
victory of Ptolemy, Cassander, Seleucus, 
and Lysimachus, over Antigonus and 
Demetrius, v, 313. 

Irony attributed to Socrates, iv. 22. 

Imw, yotmg Spartan : hie great coii- 
••fe, iv. 218. ' 



Isagoras. Athenian, ftMm a&ctloii fat 

Athens aAer the expijaioa of the tyrant*. 
u. 280. 

Isofaolas, Spartan, ^anb an important 
pass during the irruption of the Thebans - 
into Laconia, and distinguishes himself in 
a peculiar manner, iv. ^1. 

Isle, part of the city of Syracuse ; de- 
scription of it, iii. 213. 

Ismenias, Theban, is made prisoner 
with t'elopidas, by Alexander of Pfaerae, 
iv. 210. he is delivered by Epaminondas, 
213. 

Israenius, polemarch of Thebes, is 
seized by Leontides, and carried prison- 
er to the citadel, iv. 181. he is condemn- 
ed and executed, 182. 

Isocrates, Greek orator: services 
which he endeavoured to render the 
Athenians by his Writings, iv. 244. his 
death, 322. 

Isocrates, Greek erammarian, is sent 
prisoner to Rome for naving endeavoured 
to justify the assassination of Octavius, 
vii. 225. 

Issus, city of Cilicia, famous for Alex- 
ander's victory over Darius, v. 35. 

Isthmian, solemn games of Greece, L ^ 
45. 

Italians massacred in Asia Min6r by 
order of Mithridates, viii. 51. 

Ithobal, king of T^re, when besieged 
by Nebuchodonosor, li. 68. 

Ithome, a city of Messenia, famous for 
the battle fought there between the Mes- 
senians and Lacedflemonians, i. 98. the 
inhabitants of that city subjected by the 
Lacedeemonians, 101. 

Ilursa, part of Ccele-syria, vii. 281* 
the Ilureans are compelled by Aristobii- 
lus to embrace Judaism, ib. 

Juba I. king of Mauritania, is con- 
quered by Caesar, and kills himself^ ii. 
42. 

Juba, II. son of the former, is led in 
Caesar's triumph whilst an infant, ii. 42. 
Augustus restores him the dominions of 
his father, ib. literary works ascribed to 
this prince, ib. 

Judas, called Maccabfleus, third son oT 
Mattathias, is chosen ^erai by his fiob- 
er against Antiochua Epiphanes, vii. 8Q|^ 
he gains several great victories over that 
prince's generate, 81. he retakes the 
temple, and dedicates it anew to the ser* 
vice of God, 86. he gains new advauH 
tage9 over the generals of Antiochus Eu- 
padofy Mid over that prince in peno% 
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tlS, &e. repeated victories or Judu 
MaccabcBUS over the genenJa of Deme- 
trius Soter^ 216, &c. he dies in betUe« 
fighUng valiantly, 224. 

Judsa, regioii of Syria, called also 
Palestine, i.^22. 

Judith, Jewess : her courage and bold- 
aess, ii. 78. 

Jugurtho, Masinina's grandson, is 
adopted by Micipsa, and associated with 
the other children of that prince, ii. 36. 
he seises Che kingdom of bifumidia, and 
puts one of the two pVinces, his brothers 
by adoplioo, to death, 37. be attacks the 
second with open force, ib. besieges him 
in Cirthit, ib. the Romans declare war 

Xinst him, 38. Jugurtha frustrates their 
rts several times by bribes, ib. the 
Romans send Metelltis first, and then 
Mantis, against him, who both gain many 
advantages over him, ib. &c. Jugurtha 
has recourse to Boochus his father-in- 
law, who gives him up to the Romans, 
41. he is Ted in triumph, ib. and after- 
wards thrown into a deep dungeon, where 
he perishes miserably, ib. 

Julius is sent deputy by the Romans 
into Achaia, to a{)pcase the troubles 
there, vii. 189. 

Junius, consul, is defeated at sea by 
the Carthaginians, i. 253. 

Justice, the supreme of virtues, iv. 
182, and ti\e principal support of regal 
authority, iii. 332. 

Juventius, Thalna, (P.) Roman prae- 
tor, marches against 'Andriscus, vii.- 187. 
he is killed in a battle, ib. 

KiiroDOMs: origin and progress of 
kinffdoins from their first institution,, i. 17. 

Kings. Princes. Qualities essential in 
a prince; sincerity, truth, and faith to 
engagements, v. 176. to know how io 
own faults when they happen to commit 
them, iii. 10. not to harbour envy and 
jealousy, nor open their hearts to flattery, 
6. in what a prince ought to endeavour 
to distinguish himself from his subjects, 
1€I. noble use which he ought to make 
of his riches, vi. 53, &c. a prince is the 
■word and shield of his dominions, ii. 
193. the knowledge of the heart of man 
is of great importance to a prince, v. 16. 
femperance is a very estimable virtue in 
a king, vices odious in a prince, 138. 

Labd A LON : fort situated in the nmf^-, 
Qourhood of SyraciMe, iii. 214. 
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Laborotoarchod ascends the throne of 
Assyria, and is kilted soon afler, ii*71. 
bad inclinations and cruelty of that prince* 
112. 

Labjrnitus. See Belsbazzar. 

Labyrinth of Egypt : description of it, 

I^cedemon, or Sparta, city of Feii^ 
ponnesus, capital of JLaccuia. 

Lacedemonians or Spartans,— Kinga 
of Lacedcmonia, ii. 241. the Ueraclidae 
seise Lacediemon, where two brothers, 
Eurysthenes and Procles, reign jointly, 
ib. the crown remains in those two fami- 
lies, ib. tlie I^cedemonians take Elos, 
and reduce the inhabitants of that city to 
the condition of slaves, under the name of 
Helots, i. 95. Lycurgus, legislator of 
Sparta, 86. war between the Lacedemo- 
nians and Argives, 97. first war betweeu 
the Lacedaemonians and Messenians, ib. 
defeat of the Lacedemonians near Ithoroo, 
99. ti>ey take and destroy Ithome, and 
grant peace to the Messenians, 101. se- 
cond war of the Lacedemonians and 
Messenians, 102. the Lacedemonians 
are defeated, ib. they demaiKl a general 
of the Athenians, who give them T>r- 
teus, by profession a poet, 1C3. by bis 
verses he inspires them with courage, 
and occasions their gaining a great vie* 
tory, 104. the Lacedemonians subject 
the ^lessenians, and reduce them to the 
Condition of Helots, ib. • T he Lace- 
demonians deliver Athens from the ty- 
ranny of the Pisistratide, ii. 278. they 
undertake to reinstate Hippias, son <>f 
Pisistratus, but ineffectually, 28 1 . Darius 
sends to Sparta to demand its submission, 
336. (he Spartans put his heralds to 
death, ib. a ridiculous superstition pre- 
vents the Lacedemonians froth having a 
share in the battle of Marathon, 338. the 
honour of commanding the Greeks is 
conceded to them, iii. 26. 800 Spartans 
dispute the pass of Thermopyle xftth 
Xerxes, 38. battle of Salamis, in which 
(he Lacedaemonians have a creat shiu'ti, 
36, '&c. honours which they rentier 
Themistocies after the battle, 41. the 
Lacedemonians, in conjunction with tli« 
Athenians, cut the army of the Persians 
in piecf.'s at the battle of Platee, 50. 
they defeat the Persian fleet at the sanui 
time near Mycale, 5o. they are desirous 
of preventing the Athenians from rebuild- 
ing the walls of their city, 59. the haugh- 
tiness of Pausanias occasions their losing 
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the oommand, 64. they tend deputies to 
Athcn?, to accuse Thomisiocleg as an 
accompUce in Paiisani:;s's conspiracy, 

67. Earthquake at Sparta, iii. 102. 

sedition of the Helots, ib. seeds of divi- 
sion between Sparta and Athens, 104. 
peace is re-est'i'ulishcd between the two 
states, 105. jt'alous^' and differences be- 
tween the L;iceiii)e:nonians and Athen- 
ians, 114. treaty of peace for thirty years, 
118. new causes of complaint and dis- 
sension, ib. 0('CM rupture between Sparta 
an'l Alliens, IZZ. Prloponncsian war, 
146, Sec, athcs of the Lacedajinonians in 
thil war, 117. tliey ravage Atiica. ib. 
Liccd^yiuou has recourse to the Persians, 
15^. itsdf'p.uics arc seized by the Athen- 
ian?, carried to Athens, and put to death, 
io. Plrit.r::r? besieged and taken by the 
LaceJx'uionia.ns, IGl. they abanuon At- 
tic i, to retake Pylos from the Athenians, 
173. tl*»'y are (ItfcHrcd at sea, ib. Lace- 
d;T^r:i )iiimis rhut up in the island of 
Sphactcria, ib. ihry surrender at discre- 
tion, 177. e.'cpoiiiiions of the Lacedce- 
niuniatis into Thrace, 184. they take 
Ainphipoiis, .185. truce for a- year be- 
tween Spurt.i and Athens, 136. victory 
of the LaceciTomonhns over the Athen- 
ians near Amphipolis, 189. treaty of 
peace between the two states for fifty 

years, 190. The v.ar renev\ed between 

Sparta and At hen-?, iii. 194, the Lacedae- 
monians give Alcibiades refuge, 212. by 
his advice they send Gylippus to the aSd, 
of Syracuse, ^nd fortify Deceha in Attica, 
217. ihcLaccda^n^onians conclude a trea- 
ty w'tli Persia, 249. their fleet is bea?en 
by the Athenians near Cy/ic.'m, 2j4. 
ihoy appoint Ly^ande.r admiral, 258. they 
heat the Athenian fleet near Ephesus, 
231. Caliicrali'ias succeeds Lysandcr, 
262. defeat of tlje Lacedaemonians near 
the Ar^inusiE, 264, &,c. they ^ain a fo- 
m'Mis victory over the Athenians near 
iEsrospotamos, 273. they take Athens, 
275, and change the form <^ its govcrn- 
incnt, ib. decree of Sparta concerning 
the use of the money which Lysander 
pauses to bo carried thither, £77. infa- 
fnous means which they used for ridding 
themselves of Alo/ihiades, 283. inhuman- 
ity of the Lacedaemonians to tha Athen* 
tans, who fled to avoid the rmdence of 

tfte thirty tyrants, 287.- ^Thc Lacedie- 

ifionians furnish Cyrus the Xfionget with 
•troops against his brother Artalences, iii. 
Jt95. thay diostisa tha insolenoe of the 



inhabitants of EUs, 9S9. they u]idertak«| 
with A^esilaus at their head, to restoro 
the ancient liberty of the Greeks of Asia, 
333. expedition of the Lacedsmoniaiis 
in Asia, 337. Sparta appoints Agesilaus 
generalissimo by sea and land, 340l 
league against the Lacedaemonians, 343. 
they gaiu a great victory near Nemaea, 
347. their neet is defeated by Coim^i 
near Cnidos, 348. battle gained by the 
Lacedaemonians at Coronea, 349. they 
conclude a peace shameful for the Greeks 
with the Persians, 353. they declare war 
uith the Olynthians, iv« 180. they seize 
the citadel of Thebes by fraud and vio- 
lence, 181. they receive the Olynlfaians 
into the number of their allies, 182.—— 
Prosperity of Sparta, 183. the Lacedae- 
monians are compelled to quit the citadel 
of Thebes, 189. they form an ineffectual 
enterprise against the Pirseeus, 191. they 
are defeated near Tegyra, 193. they de- 
clare war against the Phebans, 196. they 
are defeated and put to flight at Leuctra, 
197, &c. the Thcbans ravage their couit- 
tr>', and advance to the gates of Sparta, 
201. the Lacedaemonians implore aid of 
the Athenians, 2C5. Sparta besieged by 
Epaminondas, 217. battle of Mantiuiea, 
in which the Lacedaemonians are defeat- 
ed, 218, &c. the Lacedaemonians send aid 
to Tachos, who had revolted against the 
Persians, 230. enterprise of the Lacedae- 
monians against Me^ajopolis, 247, they 
revolt against the Macedonians, v. 110. 
they are defeated by Antipater, ib. Alex- 
ander pardons them, 111,. Sparta be- 
sieged by Pyrrhus, vi. 65. courage of the 
Spartan women during that sie^e, 66. 
history of the Lacedcemonian'i in the 
reign of Agis, 113, and in that of Cleo« 
menes, 126. Sparta falls into the h;uf.is 
of Antigonus Doson, 146. sedition ta 
S(>arta appeased by Phihp, 169. Spartii 
inins the iEtolians against that prmce, 
172. several actions between the Lace- 
dscmnnians and Philip, 184. S|>arta joins 
with the ^telians in the treaty with the 
Romans, 200. Machanidas becomes ty* 
rant of Sparta, ib. The Lacedeemonians 
defeated by Philopoemen near Mantihaea^ 
'^21. Nabis succeeds Machanidas, 224. 
hi8 cruel treatment of the Liace<uemo- 
nians, 225. Quintius Flt^mininos be* 
mnges Sparta, 279. enterprise of the 
^tolians asamst Sparta, 293. that city 
enters into me Achsean league, 294. the 
Spairtaas cruelly treated by their eoleSf 
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«u.S. warbetweeotheLaeednnoiiiaos 
and Achaeans. 188. th« Roraaiw ■bparate 
SparU fitHB the Achaean league, 188.— 
P(4iticai government of Sparta, ii. 246. 
IT. 49. attract of the Spartan govenn 
ment, 51. love of ^verty, 53. lawa e»> 
taUithed by Minos in Crete, the model of 
those of Sparta, 66. the senate, ii. 247. 
gold and silver money hamshed at Sparta, 
§48. public meals,' 249. education of 
children, 551. patience and constancy 
of the Spartan youth, 252. their most 
osual occupation, ib. obedience to which 
they were accustomed, 260. their respect 
tonards the aged, ib. barbarous cruelty 
b respect to children, 262. their motli- 
ere' inhumanity, ib. their excessive lei» 
sure, ib. their cruelty towards the Helots, 
S6S. modesty and decency entirely neg- 
lected, 264. 

Lachares, Thebcn, commands a d^ 
tachment of the army of Ochus in that 
prince's expedition against E^pt, iv. 
254. he forms the siege of Pelusiam, and 
takes it, ib. 

Liaoonia, province of Peloponnesus, ii. 
233. 

Lade, a amall island over-against Mile^ 
us, ii. 330. 

Lais, famous courtesan, iii. 212. 

Laius, king of Thebes, his misfortunes, 
0.240. 
Lake of MoBris, i. 124. 

Lamachus is appointed general witJi 
Nicias and Alcibiades in the expedition 
of the Athenians again^ Sici^, m. 201. 
his poverty makes biro contemptible to 
the troops, 211. ho is killed at the siege 
of Syracuse, 220. 

Lamia, courtesan to Demetrius: her 
enormous expenses, v. 312. pleasantry 
of a conaic poet in respect to her, ib. 

Lamia, ciW of Thessaly, famous for 
the victory of the Athenians over Anti- 
pater, V. 224. 

Lands : distribution of them instituted 
by Lycurgns at Sparta, ii. 248. reflefUions 
upon that partition, 257. 

Laodice, wife of Antiochus Theos, is 
repudiated by that prince, vi. 81. Anti- 
ochus takes her again, 88. she causes 
him to be poisoned, ib. and Seleucus 
CtUipicus to be declared king in his 
stead, ibb she causes Berenice and her 
sons to be pot to death, ib. Ptolemy puts 
her to death, 90. 

Laodice, daughter of JOithridatos, )aog 



of Pootos, manrtti Antiocfaos tbe Grail. 
vL151. 

Laodice, sister of Demetrius Soter, 
and widow of Perseus king of Macedo- 
nia, is put to death by Ammonius,f4veMr> 
ite of Alexander 'Bala, vii. 229. 

Laodice, widow of Ariarathes VI. acts 
as regent during the minority of six 
princes her children, vii. 245. che poisons 
five of them, and prepares to do the same 
by tho sixth, ib. she is put to death by 
the people, ib. 

Laodice, sister of Mithridates Eupator, 
marries first Ariarathes VII. king of Cap- 
padocia, vii. 826. and afterwards Nico» 
modes, king of Bithynia, ib. part which 
he mdces her act at Rome before the 
senate, 327. 

Laomedon, one of Alexander's cap- 
tains : provinces which fell to him after 
that prince's death, v. 218. he is dispos- 
sessed of them by Nicanor, who takes 
him prisoner, 242. 

Laranda, city of l^isidia, revolts against 
Peidiccas, v. 235. tragical end m that 
citv, ib. 

Larissa, city of Thessaly, ii. 234. 

Lasthenes, chief magistrate of Olyn- 
thus, puts that city into the hands oC 
Philip, iv. 293. 

Lasthenes, of Crete, supplies Deme- 
trius Nicator with troops for ascending 
the throne of Syria, viL 229. his bad 
conduct makes that prince commit many 
faults, 231. 

Lathyrus. See Ptolemy Lathyrus« 

Laws. Origin and institution of laws, 
i. 136. laws of the Egy^ans, 138. laws 
of Crete, iv. 56. laws of Sparta, iu 246,^ 
laws of Athens, 266. 

Leaping: exercise amongst the Greeksi 
i. 53. 

Legicm, Roman : soldiers of which it 
was composed, i. 292. 

Legislators, famous ones of antiquity: 
Draco, ii. 265. Solon, ib. Lycurgus, 24$, 
Charondas, iii. 14^ Zaleucus, 143. 

Lelex, first king of Lacedeemonia, ii. 
241. 

I/entiscus, son- of Ptoljemy, is tfken 
prisoner by Demetrius, and sent back tm 
ius father hy that prince, v. 292. 

L^tidus is seat to Thebes by the Ro- 
mans, to -have an eye over Boeotia, dur- 
ine the war with Perseus, vii. HI. 

Lentnlus, consul, is ordered to reiop* 
state Ptolemy Auletes upmi the throne, 
viiL 109. is prevented firon executing thM 
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br a praleBtied orada of Um 
Sibyls, 110. . 

Leon, Corinthian, defcndfl the citadd 
of Syracuse a; ainai Icatac and tha Cai^ 
Ihafiniani, it. 17S. . 

Lcoo, Athenian, ia sent deputy with 
Timagoras to the court of Persia, and 
accuses his coUeaaue al hie return, iv. 
t07. 

Leonatua, one of Alexander's captains: 
proviqces that fell to him after that 
jiriuce's death, v. 318. he marches to the 
aid of Antipater, besiefecUn lAOiia, 2S4. 
be is killed in battle, id. 

Leonidas, coTernor of Alexander, t. 8. 

Leoniiiafl I. king of Sparta, defends 
the pass of Therniop^IaB with unparalleled 
brAvery a^inst the innuoieraUe army of 
Xerxes, iii. 28. he b killed there, S9. the 
Lacedsmoniana erect him a magnificent 
monument, lb. i 

L^midas II* reigns at Sparta, jointly 
with Affis, vi. 113. he opposes the de- 
signs of that prince, 116. he is divested 
or the sovereignty, 119. he escapes to 
Tegaia, ib. he is recalled, and replaced 
upon the throne, 121. he lays snares for 
Agis, 123, and puts him to death, 125. 
he obliges the wile of that prince to mar- 
ry his son Cleomenes, 126. death of Iie- 
onidas, 127. his character, 113. 

Leontides, polemarch of Thebes, pnts 
the citadel of that place into the hands of 
the Lacedemonians, iv. 181. he impris- 
ons Ismenias, who was his opponent, ib. 
he sends persons to Athens to assassinate 
the principal exiles, 164. Pelopidas, at 
>h% head of the oonspiraUxv, killa him, 
188. 

Leontium, a rity of Sicily, iii. 200i. 

Leontius, Philip'a general, insults Ara- 
tfis grossly at a feast, yu 184. ne is se- 
curity for the fine laid on Megaleas npon 
the same account, ib. Philip takes the 
command of his troops from him, and 
puts him to death, 187, &c. 

Leoethenes, Athenian, informs Athens 
of Alexander's death, and animates them 
Xn throw off the Macedonian yoke, v. 221. 
he is placed at the head of the Crreeks 
leagued a^inst Antipater, ib. his glori-. 
ous exploits, 223. he receives a wound 
at the siege of LAmia, 224, and diea soon 
al^er, ib. 

Leotychides, king of Lacedvmoiua, in 
•onjunction with Xantippus the Athenian, 
gains a famous victmr over the Parstans 
war Mycale^ iiL 6& 



Leotychides^ aon of Timea, wife tf 
Agis, passes .ior the son of A]cibia4e8« 
aiuJ mr that reascmls excluded the throne* 
iii. 212. 

Leptines, brother of IMonjmis, is put 
to fli^t by the Gartha^ians, with the 
fleet under his comroaim, iv. 118. he is 
banished, 130, and soon after recalled* 
ib. he is killed in a battle, 131. « 

Leptines kills Calippus, Dion's mur* 
derer, iv. 168. 

Leptines, tjrrant of Apollonia, surren- 
ders himself to Thnoleoo, who s^mIs him 
to Corinth, iv. 176. 

Leptines, Sjrrian, kills OctaWtu the 
Roman ambassador, vii. 222. Demetrius 
delivers him up to the senate, 225. 

Leptines, Syracusan, Hiero's father* 
in-law, viti. 2. 

Lesbos, island of Greece, ii. 935. re- 
volt of that island against the AthenianS| 
iii. 164. the Atheniana reduce it to its 
former obedience, 167. 

Letters. Invention of letters hroiighl 
into Greece by Cadmos, i. 169. 

Leucon, king in the Bosphorus: mutual 
gtHierosity between that prince and the 
Athenians, iv. 267. 

Leuctra, small town of Boeolia, famous 
for the victory of the Tbebans over the 
LacedaBm^ipians, iv. 197. 

Leyinus, Roman consul, defeated bj 
Pyrrhus, vi. 50. . ^ 

Levinus (M. Valerius) is sent into 
Greece and Macedonia, in quality <rf* 
pnefor, to oppose the-enterprise of Philip* 
vi. 197. enemies whom be excites against 
that prince, 198^ &,c 

Lewis XV. kmff of France. Glorioua 
testimorty which that prince renders thm 
fVench nation, vii. 8, &c. 

Library. Famous libraries of antiquity; 
at Alexandria, i. 135. at Athens, ii. 276. 

Libya, part of Africa, vii. 313. war of 
Libya, or of the mercenaries, i. 257. 

Liciniiis, consul, is sent into Macedo- 
nia aeainst Perseus, vii. 105. he encamps 
near the river Peneus, 115. he is defbated 
in a battle, 117, &c. and afterwards gaina 
some advantaises over Perseus, 122. 

Licinius (C.) the consul's brother, 
commands the Italian cavalry in his bro* 
ther'f army, vii. 117. 

Light<*house of Alexandria, i. 134. 

Ligoras, one of the generals oflAntio- 
chus the Great, makes that prince nmsK 
ter of the ci^ of Sardis, vi. 164. 

prtMrkne of I(aly» vii* 180. 
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%■ iBliabiteiitf «AgMl«l to thoM of Biar- 

■eillefl, bj ihe Roroam, ib. 

I^lybetiin, city of S^ciSjf bviegMl bj 
the Romans, i. 252. 

Linflf of curcninTallatioii and coMtn*- 
TalUtion amoofst the aacieiits, iii. 16S. 

lioaess, or Leaeiia, name <^ a oourte- 
wa. Statue erected in honeiir of her by 
the Athenians, ii. S79. 

Idssus, oily of Illyria: riete and taking 
of that city by Phifip, vi. 197. 

Idviua, consul, is sent into Cbal|mie 
Gaulf to oppose the entrance of Asdru- 
bd into Italy, i. 302. he defeats that gen- 
eral in a great battle, SOS. 

Loans, law eonceming them among 
the Egyptians, i. 139. in what manner 
such as lived by borrowing were con- 
sidered amongst the Persians, ii. 187. 

Lotus, an Egyptian plant of which they 
made bread, i. 157. 

Love. Care of the ancients to avoid 
admitting any thing into their dramatic 
poems relating to love, i. 75. Conjugal 
lore, model of it, vi. 123. 

Lucretius, praetor, commands the Po- 
man fleet sent against Perseus, vii. 111. 
he besieges Hahartus, a city of Boeotia, 
takes and demolishes it entirely, 121, 122: 
Lucullus commands the Roman fleet 
sent against Mithridates, and gains two 
creat victories over that prince, viii. 61. 
be is elected consul, and charged with 
the war against Mitnridates, 69. he ol>- 
liges that prince to raise the siege of Cy- 
zicum, 71, and defeats his troops, ib. he 
gains a complete victory over him, 73, 
and obliges him to take refuge with Ti- 
granes, king of Armenia, 76. he sends 
an ambaseador to demand Mithridates, 
ib. he regulates the affairs of Asia, ib. 
&c he declares war against tTigranes, 
77, and marches against him, 79. he be- 
sieger Tigranocerta, SO. he gains a great 
victory over Tigranes, 81, tui. and takes 
Tigranocerta, 84. Jie gains a second vic- 
tory over the joint forces f^ Mithridates 
and Tigranes, 87. his army refuses to 
obey him, 88, 89. Porapev is sent to com- 
mand in bis stead, 91. Lucullus returns 
to Rome, and receives the honour of a 
triumph, 94. his character, 90. means 
whidh he used lor acquiring the knowledge 
of the art of war, 61. 
Lusitania, part of ancient Spain, t. 214. 
Lutatius, consul, defeats the fleet of 
the Carth^nians, and pirts an end by 
tint vielonr to liit first Punic war, t. 255. 

x8 



Lanry. Fatal affbelfl of lumy, 

amongst the ancients, ii. tSf , Ito. afanoat 
always attended with the min of atalea, ' 



Lyeidas, Athenian, votes for having t^ 
proposal of Mardonius heard, iii. 46. hs 
IS stoned, tb. 

Lyciscus, deputy firom the Acamann 
ans, endeavours to engage the Laceda»- 
monians in Philip's party, vi. 199. 

Lyciscus, JEtolian, is accused of hav- 
ing treated those with great cruelty who 
would not espouse *he caus^of the Ro- 
mans against Perseus, vii. 169. P. 
^militts acquits him, ib. 

Lycon, Athenian, commander of the 
Grecian troops in the army of Pistithnes, 
is brought into the views of Tissaphemes, 
whom he joins, iii. 181. 

Lyeortas, Polybios*s father, is sent 
ambassador by the Achaeans to Ptolemy 
Epiphanes, vii. 14. he is elected ^nerel 
of the Achaeans, and avenges Philop^B- 
men's death, 28. he is deputed a second 
time to Ptolemy, 35. 

Lycurgus, son of Eunomus, king of 
Sparta, governs the kingdom as guardian ^ 
to ChariTaos, his nephew, ii. 246. he en- 
deavours to reform the government of 
Sparta, and makes several voyages with 
that view, ib. on his return he changes 
the form of the goveniment, 247, &c. he 

Soes to Delphi to consult the oracle, and 
ies voluntarily by abstaining from food, 
255. reflections upon Lycurgus's death, 
ib. 

Lycin-gus, Spartan, bribes the Ephori. 
and causes himself to be elected krag of 
Sparta, vi. 172. Chilo's attc^mpt against 
him, 176. Igrcur^s flies into iEtolia to 
escape the Ephori, and is soon afler re- ' 
called, 189. 

Lydia, country of Asia Minor, i. 22. 
kings of Lydia, ii. 82. it ib subjected hy 
Cyrus, 129. the manner m wMch the 
Lydians contracted alliances, 79. 

Lying: how much abhorred amongst 
the Persians, ii. 1^7. 

Lyneeus, king of Argos, ii. 299. 

I^ynceites, Alexander, is convKted of 
a conspiracy against Alexander (he Great, 
and put to death, v. 121. 

Lysander is ap^inted admiral by the 
Lacedaemonians, iii. 258. he possesses 
great influence with Cyrus the Younger, 
260. he beats the Athenian fleet near 
Ephesus,261. hisenvy of Callieratidas, "^ 
whoissantiosiioceedhimtSOI. hei 
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mands the Ami of the LttQndaBnoiiuaw a< 
■acood time, 270^ and gaim a famoiis 

- vuHarr over the Atheoians at iScospoia- 
inos, Z72, fcc. he takea Athens, 176, Itc 
ynd ealiralv changes the form of the goT- 
•niMsenl, ib. be returns to Spaita, and 

^sends Either before him all the mAd and 
Silver taken from (ha enemy, 27 <. he is 
•ant to Athens to re-establish the thirty 
tyrantii, 288. he strangely abuses bis pow- 
er, 290. he sulTers the Grecian cities in 
Ana Minor to consecrate altars to hirat 

ib. upon the oompl %i of PhanudMzus, 
he is recalled to Sparta, 291. Lyaander 
accompanies Acesilaus into Asia, 333. 
he quarrels with him, 334, and returns 
to Sparta, 335. his ambitious designs for 
changing the succession to the uroQe, 
336. h% is killed before Hidiartua,^ which 
he was goiog to besieoe, 345. some time 
after Us death, the plot he had formed 
ajfainst ihh two kings is discovered, ib. 
Lysander's character, ib. &c 

Lysander is elected <me of the Ephori 
at Sparta through the influence of Agis, 
vi. 116. he endeavours to make the peo- 
ple i%ouve the ordinances of that excel- 
lent young king, 117. 

Lysandra, Ptolemy's daughter, marries 
Avathocles, son, of Lysimachus, vi. 32. 
aAer the murder of her husband she r^ 
tires to Seleucus, and engages him to 
make war against Lysimacnus, ib. 

Lysiades, tyrant of Megalopotts, re- 
nounces his power upon the remonstrant' 
aes of Aratus, and makes his cjiy enter 
into the Achaean lea^e, vi. 112. the 
Achaeans make htm their captain-general 
three times successively, and then expel 
him, ib. he is kUled in batUe, 128. 

Lyeias, kinsman of Aiitiochus Epiph- 
•lies, is made governor by that prince ot* 
part of his durranions, and preceptor to 
Antiochus Eupator, vii. 82. Antiochus 
gives him the command of tho army 
against the Jews, ib. he is defeated by 
Judas MaocabflBus, 86. he possesses him- 
fi«*lf of the recency darinv the minority 
of A»ti:>chiis Kupator, 214, the govern- 
meat jf Coele-syria' atid Paloittine is 
.{riven to him, 215. be is defeated by Judaa 
Maccaboeus, 213. ho makes peace with 
the jews, 217. he is delivered up to De^ 
matrius Soter, who puts him to death, 
222. 

Lysiaa, one of the Athenian generals, 
who de^bated the Lacedamoaians near 



the yividB Argmasas, and it itieir reCan 
were condemned to die, iii. 284. 268. 

Lysiaa, of Syracuse, a celebrated or»- 
tor, goes to settle at Thuriuni,iit# 141. he 
raises 500 men, to aid the Athenians 
against the thirty tyrants, 287. he u^fs 
an oration to Socrates for \m defence, xv. 
261. character of Lysias's style, 27. 

Lvsides commands the Atheman army 
at Chanrooea, and is deleated* by Philip 
iv.820. 

Lysimnchia, a city oTHirace, vL 27L 

Lysimachus, >0Re of Alexander's cap 
tains : provinces which fell to bira aftei 
Alexander's death, v. 218. be enters mte 
a league with Ptolemy, Seleueos, and 
Gassander, agunst Antigonii8,272. treaty 
of peace between those princes, which is 
immediately broken, 274. LysamachuBi 
Plolen^, Gassander, and Seleucm, enter 
into a confederacy against Antigonus and 
Demetrius, 312. they divide. Alexander's 
empire amongst them, vi. 1. alliance of 
Ifvsiinachus withPtoleroy, 4. he takes 
Macedonra from Demelrins, 11, and di- 
vides h %rith Pvrrhus, 13. he obliges 
Pyrrhus soon aner to quit it, 14. be 
marches against Seleucus, gives him bat- 
Ue, and b killed, 34. 

Lysimachus, Alexander's preceptor, 
accompanies that prince in his ezped^ 
tions, %^ 54. 

Lfsistrata, comedy of Aristophaaes ; 
extract Ihmi it, L 78. 

Maccabees. Martyrdom of them, 
vii. 77,&:c. 

Macedonia, Macedonians. Macedonia, 
kingdom of Greece, ii. 234. origin of the 
Macedonians, 237. commenoeraent of 
their empire, 24S. kings of Macedonia 
before Philip, iv. 270, &c reign ofPhilip, ^ 
273, and his son Alexander, v. 8. Alex- 
ander's suocessors who r«sned in Mace* 
donia, Gassander, vi. 1. Philip his son, 
5. Demetrius Poliorcctes, 9. Pyrrhns, I 
11. Lvaimachus, 13. Seleucus, S8. Plol- , 
emy Geraunus, 35. Sosthenes, 38. An- I 
tigAnus Gonalas, 41. Demons, ami ot ! 
Antig<Hius, 93. - Antigonut Doston, 98, I 
Philip* iK^n of t>em«trius, 146. Perscos, 
vii. 56. MaeedonFa is declared free by 
the Romans, 158, and some tiaie after 
reduced into a province of the Roman 
empire. 188. ■ 

M^chanidas becomes tyrant of Sparta, ' 
vi. 200. he endeavours to sukiect.Peio* 
pomiesus, 219. PhikipoBia^ ommpcImi 
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iniiMtlini,fSO. Madimwki !• defeat 
«d and kflled in battle, 222. 

Madeles, governor of the ooontry of 
tiie Uiii for Dvius, refuses to surrender 
to Alexander, v. 96. that prince subdues 
tod ibrgives hkn, ib. 

Magas, governor of Cjrrenaica and Li- 
bja, revolts against Ptolemy Pbiladel- 

Ehos, and causes himself to be declared 
lag of those provinces, vi. 76. he causes 
overtures of accommodation to be made 
te that-princey and dies during the nego- 
tiation, 79. 

Magas, brother of Ptolemj Philopator, 
is out to death hy his order, vi. 158. 

Magi, employed in divine worship 
amons the Persians, iL 216. their relih 
gion, 217. 

Magistrate. Duty of a magutrate, 

Magnesia, city of Caria, in Asia Mi- 
nor, L 21. Artaxerxes ^ves the revenues 
of that city to Themistocles for his sub- 
tisteoce, iii. 82. 

Magp, Carthaginifti general, is sent 
into Sicily to make war against Dtony- 
nos the Elder, iv. 118. af^er various e(- 
forts lie concludes a peace with that t^ 
rant, 123. he loses a great battle, and is 
kiUed in it, i. 226. 

Mago, son of the former, commands 
the army of the Carthaginians in Sicily, 
and gains a great-victory over Diooysius 
the Elder, i. 226. the Carthaginians 

glace him at the head <^ their troops in 
icily against Diooysius the Younger, 
228. he shamefully abandons the con- 

au«st of Sicily, ib. he returns to Car- 
lage, and lulte himself through despair, 
ib. 

Mago, Carthaginian general, is placed 
at the head of the fleet sent to ud the 
Romans against Pyrrhus, i. 238. he goes 
to Pyrrhus in order to sound his designs 
in respect lo Sicily, ib. 

Mago, Hannibal^s brother, carries the 
news of that general's victory over the 
Romans, at the battle of CanD8e,ao Car- 
thage, i. 295. 

MiCgo, Cnrthaginiu) seneral, is taken 
prisoner in Sardinia, i. 299. 

Maharbal, Carthagifiian officer, en- 
deavours to ftersuade Hannibal to march 
directly to Rome after the battle of Can- 
ns, t. 294. 

Ma!homet. Vulgar repott concerning 
bis tomb, vi. 85. 

Malli| a people of India; their war 



with Aleiander, ▼. II6.4IM7 anbiik «» 
that prince, IfB. 

Mamertinea, peopla oripnalhr of ICalj : 
they aeiae Messina, a city of Sicily, i. 
240. they are defeated by Pyrrhus, n. 
59. a division arises amon^ thaa^ 
which occas i o ii s the first Puoic war, i. > 
24a 

Man. Wherein the ataeaceof 
ing mankind consists, iii. 310. 
the same in all ages, 312. 

Manasseh, king of Jiidab, it put m 
chains by the generals of Esarhaddoo, 
and carried captive tQ Babylon, ii. 64. 
he obtains his bberty, and returns to J*> 
rusalem, ib. 

Mancinus (L.) the consul Piso*s lie»» 
tenant, engages rashly in a post, frgm 
whence Scipio happily extricates hiia. 
ii. 20. 

Mandane, daughter of .istyages king 
of the Modes, is given in marriage to 
Carobyses, king of Penda, ii. 81. sha 
goes to Media, and carries her snn Cy- 
rus with her, 94. she returns into Persia^ 
96. 

Mandanis, an Indian philosopher, ra^ 
fuses to follow Alexander in his train, ▼• 
162. 

Mandrodidea, a young Spartan, sup 
ports the party of Lysander the Epbo 
n», through zeal for the public good, vL 

Manethon, Egyirtian priest, author of 
the history of the Dynasties of EgypC^i. 
160* 

Mania, wife of Zenie, la continued 
in the government of JEvUkn, after the 
death of her husband, and causes herself 
to be admired for her conduct, iii. 326. 
she is assassinated with her son, by Ma- 
dias, her son-in-law, 327. 

Manilius (M.) consul, is sent against 
Carthage in the beginning of the first 
Punic war, ii. 14. 

Manilius, tribune of the people, pre- 
pares a decree for appointing Pompey lo 
command the armies against the kings 
Mithridates and Tigranes, viii. 91. 

Manius Curius, consul, gains a great 
victory over Pyrrhus^ and obliges him M»' 
quit Italy, vi. 63. 

Manius AquiDus^ consul, terminatee 
the war against Aristonicus, viL 244, and 
enters Rome in triUroph, 245. 

Manlius (L.) is appointed consul with 
Regulus, i. 244. they jointly gain a great 
victorv over the Carthaginians, near Eo> 
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mfie3y,3k diejr go to Africa, ib. 
Manlius m raeaiM, ib. 

Mafltinea, city of Arcaftiat famom for 
tha victory 6f Epamiifoiidas over the La- 
cadsmoniaiM, and for that of Philopoe- 
OMO over Machanidafl, tyrant of Sparta, 

Maracaada, capital city of JSogdkna, 
Mbnutt to Aiexaiider, t. iiB. 

Marathon, ■mall city of Attica, famotw 
liir the victoiy of the Atheoiaiia over the 
Penians, ii. SS8. 

Marcoiluf (M.) consul, is seat into 
Btcily to appease Uie troubles there, viii. 
tS. actions of Marcellus in Sicily, 24. he 
forms the siege of Syracuse, 28. the con- 
■iilerable losses of men and ships, by the 
dreadful machines of Archimedes, oblise 
him to turn the siege into a blockade, 29. 
he undertakes several expeditions in Si- 
cily, 92. he makes himself master of 
Syracuse by means of his intelligence in 
the city, ib» &e. he abandons the city to 
be plundered, 37. honours which he fAys 
to tne mf mory of Archimedes, ib. Mar- 
cellus, Mt first as pretor, and afterwards 
as consul, gains several advantages over 
Hannibal, i. 297. 

Marcius (L« ), Roman knight, preserves 
Spain to the Romans by his valour, i. 301. 

Marcius, ambassador of the Romans 
Jn Greece, has an interview with Perseus 
near the river Peneus, vii. 108. he re- 
turns to Rome, 1 10. he is sent again into 
Gr«ece, to regulate affairs there. III. 

Marcius Philippus (Q.), donsul, is 
charged with the war against Perseus, 
vii. 124. he sets out from Rome, and ad- 
vances towards Macedonia, 126. after 
treat falifues he penetrates ^nto Mace- 
donia, WM takes Kveral cities there, ib. 
&c. 

Mardonius, son-in-law of Darius, en- 
ters Macedonia with an army, ii. 331. 
his ill success obliges Darius to recall 
him, ih. he gives Xerxes flattering coun- 
•els which induce him to invade Greece, 
iii. 8. Xerxes chooses him one of his 
generals, 20. that prince leaves him with 
a numerou» army to reduce Greece, 40. 
he causes very advantageouii ofi*ers to be 
made to the Athenians, which are re- 
jected, 44. he- enters Athens, and burns 
what had escaped when pillaged the year 
before, 45. he is defeated, and killed at 
the battle of Plat»», 50. 

Mare of Phidolu, i. 61. 

Marianne, grand-daughter of Aristo- 



bulot, marriea Herod the IdnmiBaiiy vib 

294. 

Marius, lieutenant under Metellus, ' 
sopplants that general, and causes him- 
self^ to be appointed general for termi- 
nating the war with Jugurtha in his stead, 
ii. 40. he gets Jugurtna into his hands, 
and makes him serve as an ornament of 
his triumph, 41. 

Marius (M.), Roman senator, is sent 
by Scrtorius to the aid of Mithridates, 
vtii. 68. he is tak^i by Loculhis, and put 
to death, 71. 

Maronasa, city of Thrace. Cruel treat- 
ment of its inhabitants by Ptulip, vii. 22. 

Marriages. Laws concerning them 
instituted at Athens and Sparta, ii. 271* 

Marseilles, inhabitants of. Their em- 
bassy to Rome, vii. 180. origin of the 
people of Marseilles, 181. they settle in 
Gaul, ib. wisdom of their government, 
ib. their attachment to the Romans, 184. 
they obtain from the Romans the pardon 
of Fhocca, which had been condemned 
to be destroyed, 2^, 245. 

Masinissa, king of Numidia, espouses 
the party of the Romans against the Car- 
thapinians, ii. 8. he marries Sophonisba, 
ana is soon obliged to send her poison, 
ib. contests between Mksinissa and the 
Carthaginiaifs, 9. he defeats them in a 
battle, II. he dies, smd at his death ap- 
points Scipio JEmilianos guardian of his 
children, 19. 

Masistes, son of Darius and Atossa, 
is one of ihe six commanders of the army 
of Xerxes, iii. 21. tragic^ death of Ma- 
sistes and his children, 58. 

Massaga, city of India, besieged and 
taken by Alexander, v. 149. 

Massiva, Numidian prince, is murdered 
in the midst of Rome by Jugurtha'a or- 
ders, ii. 39. 

Mastannabat, Masinissa's son, shares 
the kingdom of Numidia with his two 
brothers, aftor the death of their father, 
ii. 36. 

Matho, in concert with - Spendhis, 
causes the mercenaries to revolt asainst 
the Carthaginians, i. 259. he is placed 
at their head, ib. he takes Hannibal pris- 
oner, and Causes him to be hanged up in 
the room of Spendius, 263. he is taken 
by tite C&rthazinians, who execute him, 
264. 

Mattaniah is placed upon the throne of 
Judah in the room of his nephew Jecho- 
nias, iL 68. 
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Mitttrintw, Jgw, of d>e laccrdotol race, 
refines to oh«y the ordinances of Anti- 
ocfaus, Tu. 76. he retires with his family 
mto the mountains, to avoid the persecu- 
tion, 77. death of Mattathias, 80. 

Mausolus;! king of Carta, enters into a 
.taoBfkmcy afainst Artazerxet, iv. 234. 
he subjects the Rhodians, and the people 
of Cos, 248. his death, ih. honours paid 
to hifs memory by Artemisia his wife, ib. 

Mazaeus, covernor of Memphis fbr 
Darius, abandons that city to Alexander, 
T. 76. he commands the horse in the 
army o€ Darius at the battle of Arbela, 
89. he surrenders himself^ and the city 
of Babylon, to Alexander, 9S, that prince 
^▼es fami the govermnent of Babylonia, 

ib. 

Mazanur, a Macedonian lord, is ap- 
jMMDted govennor of the citadel of Susa, 
by Alexander, v. 96. 

Meals : public ones instkuted at Crete 
and Sparta, ii. 249. " 

Mecaenas, favourite -of Augustus,' and 
patron of the learned, iii. 136. 

Medea, her means to escape the pur- 
aiKt of her father, viii. 74. 

Medes, ancient people of Asia, inhab- 
iting Medea, ii-. 72. history of the king- 
dom of the Mode's and Persians united, 
134. revolt of the Medes against Da- 
rius Nolhos, iii. 183. that prince obliges 
them to retorn to their duty, ib. manners 
of the Aledes, ii. 94. manner in which 
tbev contracted alliances, 79. 

l^Iedia, kingdom of Upper or Greater 
Asia, i. 21. <fescription of that kingdom 
by Polybius, vi. 227. 

Medknoe. * Origin and antiquity of 
medicine,- ii. 208^ 

Medon, son of Codrus, is placed at 
the head of the commonwealth of Athens, 
under the title of Archon, ii. 240. 

Mevabatcti, a Persian nobleman, occa- 
inons the failure of the enterprise of the 
P<'rsians against Naxos, through jealousy 
of Aristag<»ras, ii, 324. 

Megahyzus, governor of Thrace for 
Darius, occasions the permission that 
prince had giv&a Hystiaens to build a city 
in Thrace to be revoked, ii. 320. he sends 
deptities to demand earth and water of 
A mvntas, 322. insolence of those deputies 
at tlie court of Amyntas, and revenge 
taken on them by the sons of that prince, 
ib. ' 

Megabyxus, son of Zopynn, is one of 
tho six gciiovls <^ the army of Xerxes, 



iiu 21. h« diacovera the plot formed hy 
Artabaaes against Artaxerxet, 76. he w 
charged by that prince with the war 
against the revested Egyptians, 91. he 
subjects the Egyptians, and promises to 
spare their lives, 92. M^gabyzus, in de- 
spair M^seeing the E|(yptmn8 put to 
death, c<mtrary to the faith of the treaty, 
revolu a^nst Artaxerxes, 93. he defeats 
two armies sent against him by that 
prince, ib. he is restored to favour, and 
returns to court, ib. Artaxerxes's jealousy 
of Megahyzus at a hunting-match, ib. 
death of Megabyxus, ib. 

Megacles, son of ^cmaeon, puts him* 
self at the head of one of the'factions that 
divided Athens in Solon's time, ii. 273. 
his marriage with Agarista, daughter of 
Clisthenes, ib. he drives Pisislratus out 
of Athena, and soon after rccalb him, 27&. 
he is obliged to quit Athens, ib. 

Megacws, friend of Pyirhus, vi. 50. 
thf t prince in .a battle gives his mantle 
and arms to Megaclee, and disguises him- 
self in his, lb. Megacles is wounded and 
unhorsed in the battle, ib. 

Megadates is appointed viceroy of 
Syria by Tigranes, and governs that 
kingdom fourteen years, vii. 2<>7. 'Hgra* 
nes recalls him from thence, viii. 87. 

Megaleas, Philip's general, devotes 
h!hiself entirely to Apelles, that prince's 
minister, vi. 178.^ he insults Aratus, in 
concert with Leontius, at the breaking up 
of a feast, 184. Philip imprisons him, 
and then sets him at lioerty upon ^ving 
securi^, ih. his bad designs against 
Philip are discovered, 188. he kiUs hiifr* 
self to avoid a trial, and execution of sen- 
tence upon him, ih, 

Megalopdis, city of Arcadia, tv. 247. 
Aratus makes it enter into the Actiaeaa 
leajroe, vL 112. 

Megara, city of Achaia, its fbundatioo, 
ii. 243. that city enters into the Achaean 
league, vi. 108. 

Mcgistones, Lacedemonian captain, 
is sent by Cleomenes to the aid of Arffos,~ 
and is killed fighting in that city, vi. 136. 

Melitus, Athenian orator, accuses So- 
crates, i v. 26. success of that accusation, 
32. he is condemned to die, S3. 

Melon, Theban, is anpouited BoBotarch 
with Pelopitjas and Ctiaron, iv. 189. 

Memnon, Rhodian, recovers the favoui 
of Ochus, against whom he had taken 
arms, iv. 256. he endeavours to prevent 
Darius's generals from fighting the baf^ 
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•iT the Granicm, t« 18. be throws himeeir 
into Mi)4>tiu, and defends that phce 
«cainiit Alexander, 22. hedefends the city 
of Halicarnassus againat that princei Ss. 
he transports the inhabitants of thai city 
(o the island of Cos, 24. he advises Da< 
rius to carry the war into Macedonia, 26. 
that prince jpves the execution of thai en- 
terprise to him, and makes him generalis- 
simo, ib. Meninon besieges Mttylene, and 
dies before that place, 27. 

Memnon. Memnon^s statue in The* 
bats. Wonders related of it, i. 119. 

Memphis, city of E^pt : its founds- 
^tion, i. 163. taking of tnat city by Cam- 
. byses, ti. 167, and afterwards by Alexp* 
ander, v. 76. 

Memphitis, son of Physeon and Cleo- 
patra, is murdered by nis father, cat in 
pieces, and sent to his mother, vii. 2d0. 

Menander, Athenian, is made colleague 
to Nicias, who had the command in Sici- 
ly, iii. 227. he forces that general to en- 
fnee in a sea-fight, in whichhe is worsted, 
29. is partly the cause of the defeat 
of the Athenians near ^gospotamos, 
27S. 

Menander, comic poet, change which 
ho introduced in comedy, i. 82. 

Menander, one of Alexander's cap- 
tains : provinces that fell to him after that 
prince's death, v. 218. ' 

Mendes, cit^ of Egypt, iv. 232. a 
orince of that city disputes the crown with 
Nectanebus, ib. he is defeated and taken 
prisoner by Agesilaus, ib. 

Menecrates, ridiculous vanity of that 
]>hysician, iv. 331. 

Menelaus, Ptolemy's brother, is de- 
feated by Demetrius, and obliged to re- 
tire into Salamis, v. 291. he surrenders 
himficlf at discretion to Demetrius, who 
_ sends him to his brother without ransom* 
292. 

Menelaus supplants Jason his brother, 
hieh-priest of the Jews, and obtains his 
office, vii. 64. Jason drives him out of 
Jerusalem, 67. Antiochus reinstates him 
in the high-priesthood, 68. 

Menes, or Misraim, Brstking of Egypt, 
L161. 

Menon commands the Thessalian 
troops of Cyrus's anny in thet prince's 
expedition against his brother Artaxerxes, 
iii. 296. Tissaphernes seizes him with 
the other Greek generals, by treachery, 
and puts him to death, 511. Menra's 
th«racte« 312* 



Menosttoes, nephew to . Aitnxencev 
Ixmgiraanus, is defeated and pat to flight 

byMegabyzus, iii. 9S. 

Mentor, Rhodian, is sent hy Nectsu[)e- 
bus into Phoenicia to support the rebels 
there, iv. 251. he is confounded on the 
approach of Ochus, 253. he pots the citjr 
of Sidon into that prince's hands, ib. 
Ochus gives him the commuid of a de- 
tachment of his army against Ej^ypt, 264. 
Mentor's actions in Egypt, 255. Ochus 
makes him governor of aii the coast of 
Asia, and declares him generalissincio of 
all the troops on that side, 257. Mentor's 
conduct in his government, ib. 

Menyllus commands the Macedonian 
garrison, whicji Antipater puts into Mu 
nychia, v. 227. Cassander takes the com 
roand of that fertress from him, 246. 

Mercenaries. War of the mercenau'ies 
against the Carthaginians, i. 257. 

Mercury, EgypHian, to whom Egypt 
was indebted for the invention of almoist 
all the arts, i. 165. 

Mericus, Spaniard, delivers~vp one of 
the gates of Syracuse to Marcellus in the 
ni^ht, viii. 36. 

Mermnadae, race of the kings of Lrydia, 
ii. 82. 

Merodach-Baladan, king of Babylon, 
sends ambassadors to Hezekiah, to con- 
gratulate him upon the recovery of his 
health, ii. 60. 

Meroe, daughter of Cyrus, becomes 
wife of her brother Cambyses, ii. 170. 
tragical death of that princess, 171. 

Messabates, eunuch, cuts off the head 
'tEind hand of Cyrus the Younger by order 
of Artaxerxes, iii. 302. plinishment in- 
flicted on him by Parysatis, 324. 

Messengers, or letter-carriers, "estab- 
lished by the University of Paris, ' ii. 
192. 

Messenia, a country of Pelopponnesus, 
i. 98. 

Messenians. First war between the 
Messenians and Lacedemonians, i. 98. 
the Messenians defeat the army of the 
LacedsRmpnians near Ithcine, ib. -&c. 
they submit to the Lacedsemonians, 102. 
second war between the Messenians and 
Lftcedeemonians, ib. the Messenians are' 
at first victorious, ib. then defeated, 104. 
they are reduced to the condition cf the 
Hdlnts, ib, they ai*e reinstated by the 
Thebans, iv. 203. troubles between the 
Messenians and Adueans, vii. 26. the 
Messenians put ^lopoemea to death* 
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18. thagr vo mUeeted hy the AehatM, 
ib. ftuH of the Metsenians, which occ»- 
noned all th^r miaibrtunes, vr, 268. 

Sif essina, or Measana, city of Sicil j, i. 
817. 

Metellus, (L.), consul^ is charjed with 
the war against Jugurtha, ii. 39. he is 
supplanted by Marius, 40. he enters 
Rome in triumph, ib. 

Metelhis (Q. Cecilius), Roman pre- 
tur, defeats Andriscus, vii. 187, and 
sends him prisoner to Rojnet ih. he re- 
duces another ad?eiiturcr, -named Alex- 
ander, ib. 

Methone, city of Thrace, destroyed by 
FhiUp, iv. 285. 

Methon, astronomer, counterfeits the 
madman, and wh<Tcfore, iii. 199. 

M etrodonis, of Scepsis, goes ambassa- 
dor for Mitbri^ates to 'Fisranes, viii. 79. 
Mithridates puts him to death, ib. 

Metrodorus, painter and philosopher, 
is given to PauluS .£milius by the Aihe- 
nians for a tutor to hiasons, vii. 156. 

Micipsa succeeds his father Mafinissa 
in the kihgdom of Numidja, ii. 85. he 
adopts Jugartha his nephew, and makes 
him co-heir with the rest of his children, 
S6. Micipsa's death, ib. - 

Micythus, guardian of the children of 
Anaxjlaus. Prudence of his administra- 
tion, iii. 136. 

Midias,. son-in-law of Mania, assas- 
sinates his mother-in-law and her iiQn, in 
order to possess himself of her riches and 
povemmtmt, iii. 327. he is deprived of 
them by Dercyllidas, ib. 

Miletus, city of Ionia, ii. 32. craelties 
acted by Lysander at Miletus, iii. 291. 
Miletus besieged and taken by Alexan- 
der, V. 23. 

Milo of Crotona, famous athleta, de- 
feats tlie army of the Sybarites, and de- 
stroys their city, iii. 141. extraordinary 
strength of that combatant, 145. his vo- 
racity, ib. his death, 146. 

Miltiade!(, Athenian, tyrant of the 
Thracian Chersonesus, accompanies Da- 
rius in his expedition against the Scythi- 
ans, and is of opinion that satitifaction 
ought to be made to them, ii. 320: an 
irruption of the Scythians into l^hracc 
obliges him to abandon the Chersonesus, 
whither he returiM soon after, 322. ho 
settles at AtheI)^, 333. he commands the 
aritiy of the Athenians, and gains a fa- 
snous rictory at Marathon over the Per-, 
tiaasy 340, &c. moderate reward gnta 



him by the Athenians, 849. Ira wtt oat 

with a fleet to reduce the revolted Islandii 
and has ill success in the isle of Pftrosy 
844. he is cited lo take his trial, and has 
a great 6ne laid upon him, ib. not beb( 
able to pay it« he is put in prison, and dies 
there, ib. 

Miltocythes, Thracian, abandons dra 
Greeks after the battle of Cunaza, ami 
surrenders himself to Ariaxerxes. iiL 
307. 

Mina, Greek money : its value, iv. 77. 

Mindarus, Spartan admiral, is defeated 
and killed in battle by Aicibiades, iiL 
264. 

Minerva, goddess, i. 25. famous feast 
at Athens in honour of her, ib. 

Mines. The product of mines was ths 
principal riches of the i^itcients, i. 201. 

Minister. Wise lessons fur a minister, 
ii. 253. 

Minos, first king of Crete, iv. 56. l«wi 
instituted by him in his kingdom, ib. &o. 
hatred of the Athenians for Minos, 61. 
cause of that hatred, ib. 

Minucius (Marcus) is appointed mas» 
ter of the horso to Fabius, i. 287. he 
gains a slight advantage over the, Car- 
thaginians, in that dictator's absence^' 
290. the people givo him equal authority 
with the dictator, ib. he engages with 
disadvantage, out of which Fabius Extri- 
cates him, 291. ho acknowledges his 
iauh, and returns to bis obedience, ib. hs 
is killed at the battle of Canno;, 294. 

Misael, one of th»3 three young H<^ 
brews, preserved miraculously in tlie fui^ 
nace, ii. 68. 

Misraim. See Menes. 

Mithras, name given the sun by the 
Persians, iii. 283. 

-Mithridates 1. king of Pontus, i. 111.. 
that prince submits lo Alexander, and ac- 
companies him in his exjieditious, v. 24. 

Mithridates II. king of Pontus, flies to 
avoid the rage of Aiitigonus, i. 112. 

Mithridates HI. king of Pontus, adds 
Cappadociu and Paphlagonia to liis do- 
minions, i. 112. 

Mithridates IV. king of Pontus, i. 112. 

Mithridates Y. surnamcd Euergetos, 
king of Potituf!, aids the Romans agsiosi 
the Oarthaginiania, i. 112. the Komans 
reward him with Phrygia Major^ vii. 245. 
death of Mithridates, 254. 

Mithridates Vl.'surnamed Eupntor, as* 
ccnds the throne of Pontus, i. 112, ths 
Romsns take Phrygia from him, viti. 47. 
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k» poMMMt Umdf of Cappadocia and 
Bitnyma, after having expelled their 
Icinga, ib. kc he gives his daught^ in 
Marriage to Tigranes, king of Armenia, 
48. open ruptnre between Mithridatea 
and the Romans, ib. that prince gains 
some advantages over the Romans, 51. 
be causes all the Romans and Italians in 
Asia Minor to be massacred in one day, 
ib. he makes himself master ef Athens, 
62. two of his generals are defeated by 
8ylla» 57, &c. and himself by Fimbria, 
6U. his fleet is also twice beaten, 61. he 
has an intenriew with Sylla, and con- 
cludes a peace with the Romans, 63. 
second war of the Romans with Mithri- 
datea, under Murena, 65. it subsists only 
thiee years, ib.— — Mithridales makes a 
treaty with Sertoriiis, viii. 67. he pre- 
pares to renew the war with the Ro- 
mans, 68. he seizes Paphlaconia and 
Bithynia, 69. the Romans send X>ucuUus 
and Cotta against him, ib. Mitbridates 
defeats Cotta by sea and land, ib. he 
forms the siege of Cyzicum, 70. Lucul- 
lus obliges him to raise it, and detents his 
troops, 71. Mithridales takes the field to 
oppose the progress of Lucullus, 73*. he 
is entirely defeated, and obliged to fly, 
ib. he sends orders to bis sisters and 
wives to die, 74. he retires to Tigranes, 
his son-in-law, IB, Tigranes sends him 
back into Pontus to raise troops, 79. 
Mitbridates eadeavours to console Ti- 
granes afler his defeat, 83. those two 
prmces apply in concert to raising new 
forces, 64. they are defeated by Lticul- 
tus, 87.— — Mitbridates, taking advan- 
tage of the misunderstanding in the Ro- 
man army, recovers all hb dominions, viu. 
89, 90. he is defeated on several occa- 
sions by Pompey, 95, 96. be endeavours 
in vain to find an asylum with Tigranes, 
his aon-in-law, ib. he retires into the 
Bosphorus, 99. he puts his son X'^hares 
to death, 101. he makes proposals of 
peace to Pompey, which are r^ected, 
102. he forms the design of attacking the 
Romans in Italy, 103. Phamaces makes 
the army revolt against Mitbridates, who 
^ills himself, 104. character (tf Mithri- 
Jates, 106. 

Mitbridates T. king of the Parthians, 
defeats Demetrius, and takes him prison- 
er, vii. 236-. he 6arries that prince into 
his kingdom, and giv6s him his daughter 
Rhodoguna in marriage, ib. 

Jtfit£ridates U. sumamed the (jrreal, 



ascends the thmne of Parthta after fhe 
death of his uncle Artabane<y vii. ibdL 
he re-establishes Antiochus Eooebesy 
who had taken refage with him^ in ^is 
dominions, 266. he sends an ambassador 
to Sylla, to make an alliance vrith the 
Romans, viii. 47. death of Mtthndaten, 
vii. 298. 

Mitbridates IIL aseendi the thiriMie of 
Parthia af\er the death of Phraales, vii. 
299. Orodes his brother dethrones and 
puts him to death, ib. 

Mitbridates, a young Persian lord, 
boasts of having given Cynis {he Toungs- 
er his mortal wound, iii. 301. Parysatts 
causes him to be put to death, S23. 

Mitbridates, eunuch, and great cham- 
berlain of Xerxes, makes himself an ac> 
complice in the murder of that prince, iii. 
76. he is put to death by the punishment 
of the troughs, 79. 

Mitbridates of Pergaihos marches with 
troops to the aid of Caesar in Egypt, viii. 
120. 

Mithrobarzanes^ favourite of Tigranes, 
is sent against Locullus by that prince, 
viii. 79. nimsclf and his troops are cut 
to pieces, 90, &c. 

Mitylene, capital of the isle of Lesbofl^ 
ii. 235. that city taken by the Athenians^ 
iii. 168. 

Mnasippus is sent with a fleet hy the 
Lacedsemonians to retake Corcyra from 
the Athenians, iv. 192. he is killed in a 
battle, ib. 

Mnaskires, king of the Parthians. viL 
298. 

Mnevis, name of the ox adored in 
Egypt, i. 123. 

Modesty : traces of it amongst the an- 
cients, ii. 82, &c. it was absolutely neg^ 
lecTed at Sparta, 264. 

MoBris, kinff of Egypt, i. 163. famous 
lake made by nim, 124. 

Molo is made governor of Media bj 
Antiochus (he Great, vi. 150. he makes 
himself sovereign in his province, ib. An- 
tiochus defeats him in a battle, 154. be 
kills himself in despair, ib. 

Moloch, name given to Saturn in 
Scripture, i. 192. 

Monarchy. Original design of mon* 
archy, ii. 73. monarchical the b^ form 
of government, 177. 

Monima of Ionia: Mitbridates carries 
ber with him in his tnun, viii. 51. she 
marries that prince, 74. tragical death 
of that priaceas, 75. 
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MMiomenls erected by the ancients to 
diOBe who died for their country, u. S4S. 
what kind of moQuriaenta the most dur^ 
Ue^ iiL 106. 

' Motya, city of Sicily, i. 217. 

Mummies of Egypt, i. 147. 

Mimmuus, consul, is cliarged with the 
war in Achaia, vii. 191. he defeats the 
Aclueann, 192. takes Corinth, and en- 
tirely demolishes it, ib. he preserves the 
rtatutes erected in Hhnour of PhilopoD- 
men, 195. noble disinterestedness of 
Ifunimius, ib. he enters Rome in tri- 
unpli, 197. he foes on an embassy into 
Kgypt, Asia, Syria, and Greece, 165. 

Morena commands the left wing of 
SjUa's anny at the battle of Chieronea, 
nil. 57. Syila, on selling out for Rome, 
leaves him the government of Asia, 65. 
be makes war against Mithridatcs, 66, 
and is defeated, tb. he receives the hon- 
our of a triumpn at Rome, 67. 

MussBuni: academy of the learned, in- 
stituted under that name at Alexandria, 
vi. 18. description of the building' called 
Musa?um, 20. 

Music : to what perfection it was car- 
ried W the ancients, ii. 207. the Greeks 
considered it as an essential part of the 
education of youth,' iv. 78. prizes of mu- 
sic at the feast of PanathensBa, i. 25. 

Musicanus, Indian prince: subjected 
by Alexander, v. 170. 

Mycale, promontory of the continent 
' of Asia, famous for the victory of the 
Greeks over the Persians, iii. ^. 

Mycensc, city of Pclop<Hinesus, ii. 239. 
kings of Mycene, ib. 

Mycerinus, king of Egypt, i. 171. 
mildness of his reign, ib. 

MyroD, Athenian sculptor, i. 52. 

Myronides, general of the Athenians, 
defeats the Spartans near Tanagra in 
Boeotia, iii. 104. 

Mvrto, supposed second wife of Soc- 
rates', firom whom he had much to suffer, 
hr. 11. 

Mycellus, general of the Acheeans, 
foonder of Crotonia, iii. 140. 

Mysteries. Feasts of the lesf and 
^ater mysteries celebrated 'at Athens, 
m honour of Ceres Eleusiua, i. 28. 

Nabarzanes, general of the horse in 
the army of Darius, in conjunction with 
Bessos, oetrays that prince, v. 103, &c. 
lie retires into Hyrcania, 105. he surren- 
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ders himself to Aleiander upon his pron 
ise, lis. 

Nabis makes himself tyrant of SpwU. 
vi. 224. instances of his avarice •ihI 
cruelty, 226. PhiNp puts Argos into his 
hands by way of deposit, 257. Nabis d»> 
dares for the Romans against that prince^ 
ib. the Romans declare war against him, 
275. Q. Flamininus marches against 
him, 276. besieges him in Sparta, 278. 
obliges him to sue for peace, 280, and 
grants it him, ib. Nabis breaks the trea- 
ty; 285. he is defeated by Philopcsmen, 
289, and obliged to shut himseu up in 
Sparta, ib. he is killed, 294. 

Nabonassar, or Belesis, king of B«by« 
Ion, ii. 60. 

Nahopolassar, king of Babylon, join* 
with Cyaxares, king of Media, besieges 
Nineveh, and entirely ruins that city, ii. 
65. he associates his son Nabuchodonosor 
with him in the empire, and sends him at 
the head of an army against Nechao, ib. 
Nabopolassar^s death, 66. 

Nabuchodonosor, I., or Saosduchinus, 
king of Nineveh, ii. 65. thai prince is at- 
tacked by Phraortes king (»f the Medcs, 
77. he defeats hini in the plain of Ragau^ 
ravages his dominion5>, and puts him to 
de&th, ib. he sends Holophernes with a 
powerful army to revenue him upon the 
people who had refused nim aid, 78. en- 
tire defeat of his army, ib. 

Nabuchodonosor II. is associated in 
the empire of Assyria, by Nahopolassar, 
ii. 66. he defeats Nechao, and conquers 
Syria and Palestine, ib. he besie^res Jc- 
rusdem, makes himself master of it, and 
carries away a great number of Jewacap- 
tive to Babylon, ib. Nubucbodonosors 
first dream, 66. th<at prince marches 
against Jerusalem, takes it, and carries 
away all its treasures, 67. he defeats the 
army of Pharaoh king of Egypt, retun>s 
to Jerusalem, and demolishes its fortifi- 
cations, 68. he causes himself to be 
adored as a god, ib. he besieges Tyre, 
and takes it afier a long siege, 69. Na- 
buchodonosnr^s second dr»>am, ib. he is 
reduced to the condition of beasts, he rr* 
covers his former sha[>e, 70, and ascends 
the throne, ib. he dies, ib. 

Naphtha, kind of bitumen, very com ■ 
bustible, V. S()4. 

Naravasus, Numidian lord, joins BaiN. 
ca in the war with the mercenaries, i. 260. 

Navy, nfival aflairs of il:e ancients^ iv, 
89. 
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Nftupaetam, crty of JEloXa^ iL 234. 
benieged b^ Actlius, tu 305. 

Naxusf tsUnd, one of the Cyclades, ii. 
534. sedition at Ntxus, which occasions 
Um revolt of the lonians against Darius, 
U>. 

NeapoIiSf quarter of the city of Syra- 
cuse so calledf iii. 214. 

Nearchus, officer of Atexander» un- 
dertakes to view the coast, from the In- 
dus to the bottom of the Persian gulf^ v. 
172. he succeeds in hie enterprise, 174. 
. Nechao, king of Egypt, i. 178. he un- 
dertakes to open a communication be- 
iween the Nile and the Red Sea, 179. 
able navigators by his order undertake to 
sail rounQ Africa, and happily effect it, 
ib. Nechao marches against the Babvlo- 
iiians and Medc9, to put a stop to their 

Srogres!*, 180. he defeats Josian, king of 
UiUh, who opposed his march, ib. he 
beats the Babylonians, takes Carchemis, 
and returns into his kingdom, ib. on his 
way Ke' passRs through Jerusalem, de- 
prives Jehoaz of the crown, and gives, it 
to Jvhoiakim, ib. he is conquered by Na- 
buchodunosor, who retakes Carchemia, 
ib. death of Nechao, 181. 

Necianebiis is placed by the revolted 
Egyptians upon the thr<Mie of E,^ypt in 
the-rooiiT ofTachos, iv. 833. he is sup- 
ported by Agesilaus, ib. by his aid ne 
r^Huces the party of the pnnce of Mcn- 
des, 233. not being able to defend him- 
self against Ochus, he escapes into 
Ethiopia, from whence he never returns, 

Nehemiah, Jew, cupbearer of Artax- 
erxes, obtains permission of thiU prince 
to return to Jerusalem, and to rebuild its 
fbrtijfications, iii. 95. he acquits himself 
of his commission with ioQradible zeal, 
ib. 

Neleus of Scepsis, to wImmi Hieoph- 
rastus had leA tne works of Aristotle, 
viii. 65. 

Nemea: games instituted near that 
atr. i. 44. 

Neola«, brother of Molo and Alexan- 
der, brings the latter the news of Molo's 
defeat by Antiochus, and then kills him- 
self throHfh despair, vt. 154. 

Neoplni«mus, one of Alexander's can- 
taiun : provinces that ielt to him after the 
dettth ef that prince, ▼. 21ft. he joins An- 
tipater and Cratenis against Perdiccas 
and Euraenes, 238. he narehes with 
Cnierus afainal th« lattort ib. and m 



killed in a battle, ib. charaGter of Neop* 
tolemus, 236, 237. 

Neoptolemu?, uncle of Pyrrhua, reiffns 
in Epirus in his nephew's place, i. 113. 
Pyrrnus causes him to be dethroned, ib. 

Neoptolemus, Greek poet, iv. 327. 

Nen^Iissor puts himself at the head of 
a conspiracy against EvUmerodach, king 
of Assyria, amfreigns in his stead, iL 71. 
he makes war against the Modes, and is 
kilted in a batde, 108. 

Nero (C. Claudius), consul, quits bis 

fkrovince and makes haste to ioinliiscol- 
eague, in order to attack Asdrubal in 
coniunction with him, i. 301. 

Nevius, Roman offiner, surprises Phil- 
ip's camp near ApoUonia in the night, vi. 
194. 
Nicaea, city built by Alexander at the 

flace where he had defeated Poms, y. 
68. 

Nicander is deputed by the iEtoIians 
to Philip, vi. 284. he endeavours to en- 
gage that prince to join Antiochus against 
the Romana, ib. 

Nicanor, voung officer in Alexander's 
army : rash boldness which costs him his 
Ufe, V. 152. 

Nicanor, Cassander's brother, is put to 
death by order of Olympias, y. 259. 

Nicanor, governor of Media under An- 
tiochus, is surprised in his camp in the 
night by Seleucus, and obliged to fly, y 
278. he is killed in a batUe, 293. 

Nicanor, officer of Seleucus Ceraunue, 
conspires s^ainst that prince and poisons 
him, vL 150. he is put to death by Adw 
aeuB, ib. 

Nicanor, ticutenanSgeneral of Antio- 
chus Epiphanes, marches against the 
Jews, and is defeated l^ Judas Mecca 
bieus, yii. 84, &c. Demetrius Soter sends 
him with an army into Judsea to asnst 
Alcirous, 224. he is defeated by Jodns 
Maccabaeus, and is killed in battle, ib. 

Nicies, general of the Athenians, makes 
them conclude a petM:e with the lAcedse- 
monians, iii. 190. he opposes the war of 
Sicily in yain, 201. he is appointed gen- ^ 
eral with' Lamachus and Atcibiades, ib. ' 
his conduct on arriving in Sicily, 209. 
afler some «xpeditions he forms the siege 
of Syracuse, 215. the city is reduced to 
extremilies, 220 the arrival of Gylippus 
changes the face of afiairs, 222. Nicias 
writos to the Athenians to stale his con- 
dition, and to demand reinforcement, 224. 
two colleagues are appointMi hia^ S2€. 
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be b compdled bj his eolleajgaes to en- 
gage in a sea-fight, in which be is defeatp 
ed, 230. his land-army is also defeated, 
ib. be hazards another sea-fight in ooih 
cert with Demosthenes, and is again de- 
feated, £34. he determines to retire by 
land, 235. be is reduced to snrrender at 
ihacretion, S40. is condemned to die, and 
ezecaled, 241. 

Nicias, treasurer to Perseus, throws 
the treasures of that prince intothe sea 
by his order, vii. 128. Perseus puts him 
to death, ib. 

Nioodes, bob of Eragoras. reigns at 
Salamis after his father's death, iv. 226. 

NicocUs, king of Paphos, submits to 
Ptolemy, ▼. 273. he makes an alliance 
secretly with Antigonus, ib. he kills him- 
self, ib. 

Nicocles, tyrant of Sicywi, is driven 
otit of that city by Aratus, vi. 101, &c. 

Nico^enes, in whose bouse Themisto- 
cles resides at ^gm, supplies his guest 
with the means of going to the court of 
Perua in safety, iii. 80. 

NlcolauB, one of JPtolemy's generals, 
refuses to desert with Theodotus, and 
ctmtinues to adhere to Ptolemy, tL 159. 

Nicolaus, a yenerable old man, ha- 
rangues the Syracusans, to dissuade them 
fi-om condemning the Athenian generals, 
iiu 240. 

Nicombdes I. Idng of Bith3rnia, i. 110. 

Nicomedes II. son of Prusias, kinff of 
BiLbjmta, goes to Rome, vii. 179. he kills 
his father, who had given orders for mur- 
dering him, and reigns in his stead, ib. he 
sets up a child under the name of Ariar- 
alhes, and causes the kinedom of Cap- 
Mdocia to be demanded for him of the 
Romans, viii. 47. his death, 48. 

Nicomedes III. ascends the throne t»f 
Bithynia, viii. 48. he is dethroned by 
JMLithridaies, ib. the Romans reinstate 
him, ib. he is again exuelled by Mithri- 
dates, 51. Sylla reconciles him and Mith- 
ridateSf'who restores him his dominions, 
63. Nicomedes, in gratitude for the ser- 
vices ofi the Romans, at his death leaves 
the Roman people his heirs, 68. 

Nicos^atus of Argos commands one 
4»f the detachments of Ochus's army in 
tliat prince's expedition into Egypt, iv. 
•55. 

IS^coeCratiis, pmtor of the Adueans, 
iMe«ts the -troops of Androsthenes,^ who 
commanded Cmt Philip at Corinth, vt. 965. 



Nihsufl, son of Codms, settlet in Asia 
Miner, 11.243. 

-Nile, river of Africa, its soureea, i. 
125. cataracts of the Nile, 126. causes 
of its inundation, ib. time that its inun- 
di^n continues, 127. measure or depth 
of its inundation, ib. canals of the Nile, 
129. fertility occasioned by the Nile, ib. 
double prospect occasioned by the Nile, 
131. canal of communication between 
the two-seas by the Nile, ib. 

Nimrod, (bunder of the Assyrian em- 
pire, ii. 44. history confounds him with 
nis son Ninos, ib. Scriptuse places him 
very near AlH'aham; for what reason, 
46. : 

Nineveh, dty of Ass3rria, its foundi(-< 
tion, ii. 45. description of that city, 44J 
kings of Nineveh, ib. &c. destruction ^ 
that city^ 80. , r , 

Ninus, king of Assjrria, succeeds Sinth 
rod,* and is aften confounded with thait> 
prince, ii. 46. he builds Nineveh, 47. hJb 
expedition against the Bactrians, ib. 'lA 
marries Semiramis, and has a son by her, 
48. he dies soon after, ib. 

Ninyas, son of Ninus and Semiramb, 
reisns in Assyria, ii. 57. eflbminacy and 
indolence of Uiat prince, ib. 

Nitocris, queen of Bid>y.lon, ii. 71. in- 
scription which she causes to be put upoh 
her tomb, ib. 

No-Amon, famous city of Egrpt, i. 175. 

Nobility. Wherein true noouity con- 
sists, T. 270. 

Nomi, or governments, of Egypt, i*- 
118. . 

Numidians. people of Africa, i. 260^ . 
thbir principal torce consisted in catalry,^, 
ii. 7. 

Nypsius, general of Dionysius the 
Younger, relieves the citadel of Syracuse 
ck>sely besieged by the Syracusans, iv. 
154. ne bums and plunders part of the 
dty <^ Syracuse, 156. Diimvsius drives ^ 
him out of Syracuse, of which be had" 
made himsdf master, 165. 

Nysa, nurse of Bacchus, vi. 24. i 

Nysa, sister of Mithridates, iaHs »ti 
the hands of Lucullus, viii. 74. 

Obsdivncv : model of it in the edu- 
cation of the Spartan youth, ii. 260. means 
necessary to be used for obtaining vohm- 
tary obedience, 99. 

Obelisks of Egypt,!. 120. 

Ocha, sister of Ochus, is buned •&▼« . 
by order of that prince, iv. 940. -** 
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Oclius takes the name of Darius, (or 
faavinff put a stop to the insolence of 
Bmerois the Magia% u. 297. See Da- 
rius L 

Ochos, son of Artaxerxes Longtmanus, 
marches at the head of a great arifiy 
against Sogdianus, iii. ISO. he gets that 
prince into his hands, and puts him to 
death, ib. &c. be ascends the throne of 
Persia, and changes his name from Ochus 
to Darius, ib. See Darius Nothus. 

Ochu^ son of Artaxerxes, Mnemon, 
opens his way to the empire by the mur- 
der of his bcuthers, iv, 235. be ascends 
tho'throne of Persia^ and takes the naofie 
of Artaxerxes, 239. cruelties which he 
commits^ ib. his successful expeditions 
aj^ainsi Phoenicia, Cyprus, ana C^ypt, 
£52, &c. after those expeditions he ^lan- 
dons himaclf to pleasures, 257. Ke is 
poisoned by Bagoas, ib. 

Octavia, widow of Mar'^ellos, and sis- 
ter of young Caesar, marries Antony, 
viii. 130. she leaves Rome- to go to An- 
ton3r,andarrivesat Athens, 131. Antony 
forbids her to come any farther, ib. she 
returns to Rome, ib. affront which she 
receives firom Antony, 135» 

Oct^iiis (Cn.) praetor, commands the 
Roman fleet against Perseus, vii. 133, 
tec, means which he uses to make that 
prince quit the island of Samothracia, 
which was deemed a sacred and inviola- 
ble asylum, 151. Perseus puts himself 
into his hands, 154. Octavius receives 
the honour of a triumph, 162. The Ro- 
mans send him to Syria as ambassador, 
£15. he is murdered there, 222. the sen- 
ate erect a statue to him^ ib. 

Octavius, Crassus's lieutenant, en- 
deavoui^ in vain to eonsole htm for his 
defeat, vii. 311. he accompanies that 
ceneral in his interview with Surena, 314. 
M is kiUed in defending him, 316. 

CMeon, or theatre of music at Athens, 
»i. 109. 

Oebares, Darius's groom^ by hia ad- 
dress secures the crown of Persia to his 
MastOT, ti. 177. 

Oebazus, Persian lord, barbarous cru- 
elty of Dariui towards him, ii. 317. 

CBconomy. It is ope of the princwal 
MQsUtuents of political abinty, ^.113. 

Olthaoes, king of Colchis, is subdued 
by Pompey, who makee him seme as an 
ornament in his triumph, viii. 106. 

Olympia, castle in the neighboarfaood 
«f Syracu«»i^ iii. StI4 



Olympiads. Epocha of the Oly m pUMlr. 
ii. 241. 

Olympias, daughter of NeoptolemuSy 
is married to Philip, king of Macedonia, 
and has by that prince Alexander the 
Great, iv. 278. Philip repudiates her, 
^326. Alexander .carries her to Epirus, 
327. Polysperchon recalls her from Epi- 
rus, whither she had retired during Anti- 
pater's regency, and divides the govern- 
ment with her, v. 245. Olympias causes 
Aridaeus, and his wife Eurydice, to be ^ 
put to death, 258. Cassander besieges ' 
ner in Pydna, whither she had retired, 
takes her prisoner, and puts her to deaths 
260. 

Olympic. Solemn games of Greece, 
i. 44« ladies admitted to them, 58. 

Ohrntlius, city of Thrace, iv. 180. the 
Lacedaemoni'ins de^^lare war a&ainst it,' 
ib. it is compelled to surrender^ 182. 
Olynthus, upon the point of being be- 
sieged by Philip, implores the aid of the 
Athenians, 290. Philip makes himself 
master of that city by the treason of two 
of its citizens, and plunders it, 293. 

Onesiccilus, phiilosophisr and historian: 
Alexander deputes him to the Brach- 
mans, to engage them to join in his train, 
v. 161. he can prevail upon none of them 
to do so, except Calanus, 162. 

Oncsimus, Macedonian lord, not being 
able to dissuade Perseus from making 
war with the Romans, quits his party, 
and retires to Rome, vii. 130. 

Onias, son of Jaddus, high-priest of 
the Jews, succeeds his father, v. 241. his 
death, vi. 3. 

Onias, high-priea( of the Jews, makes 
himself venerable for his piety, vii. 58r 
he refuses Heliodorus the treasures kept 
in the temple of Jerusalem, ib. &c. he 
is deposed by the intrigues of Jason bis 
brother, 62. nis death, 64. 

Onias, son of the former, having failed 
of the high-priesthood; retires into Egypt, 
vtt. 22^ he build? a temple there for the 
Jews, Ib. 

Onomarchus, brother of Philomelus, 
genera) of the Fhocoeans, takes upon him 
the command of the troops in his stead;, 
iv. S85. -he is defeated by Philip, and 
Inlled in the baUle, 286. his body la &tA* 
ened to a gibbet, ib. 

Onomastes, governor of Thrace fiir 
Philip, executes the cruel decree ef that 
pnnce against the people of ManoMOW 
vii»tL 
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OpbaBaa, fOMnor 6f Ltbjra and Cy- 
reiiaiGa« ireYolu acainst Ptolemy, and 
vendera hinwelf independent, ▼. S84. Mb 
■uflbrs lumaelfto be aedueed by Agatha- 
clea, snd carries Jiim troops into the 
ooantry of the CarthasiniaDS, i. SS7. 
Agalhbcles pats him to death, SS8. 

Oppiiis, RcMnan proconsul, marches 
against Mithridates, and is taken pris- 
oner, viii. fiO. 

Oracles : famous ones of anUquity, i. 
S4. c^ Dodona, 35. of Tronhonius in 
BcBOtia, ib. of the Brancfaid», ib. of 
Claros, ib. of Delphi, 36. usual charac- 
ter of wades, 38. whether they are to 
be ascribed to the operation of devils, or 
the knavery of men, 38. 

Orations: funeral orations pronounced 
in Greece over the tombs of those who 
had died fighting lor their country, iii. 152. 

Orator : quaBty most essential to an 
arator, iv. 261, 262. 

Orchestra, pari of the* theatre of the 
ansientB, i. 84. 

Orchomenus, part of Boeotia, where 
the battle between Sylla and Arcbelaus 
was fought, viii. 60. 

Orestes, son and successor of Aga- 
memnon, king of MyoeniB, ii. 239. 

Orestes, Roman commissary, goes to 
Corinth, and ndtifies to the Achseans the 
decree of the senate for separating seve- 
ral oties from their league, vii. 186. he 
flies to escape the violence (rf* the people, 
ib. 

Oretes, governor of Asia Minor for 
Cambyses^ puts Polycratea^o death, and 
Mtazea the island of Sunos, iL 172. Da- 
rius puts him to death, 300. 

Orouides, of Crete, promises Perseus 
to receive him into his snip, and embarks 

Eertof the riches of that prince, viL 152. 
e runs away with those treasures, ib. 
Orobazus is sent ambassador to Sylla 

Sr Arsaces. king of Parthia, to make an 
liance tritti the Romans, viii. 47. Ar- 
aaces puts him to death at his return, ib. 
Orodes, king of Parthia, vii. 299. war 
of that prince with the Romans under 
Crassufl, ib. Orodes, jealous of the glory 
Sureha had acquired by the defeat of 
Crassus, puts him to death, 318. grief of 
that prince for the death of )us son Pa- 
conis, 322. he chooses Phraales/or his 
successor, who eauses him to be put to 
flfa^hi ib. 
Ornmaades, divmity WMshipped by the 
ii.gl8. 

y2 



OroBlea, aon-inJaw of Artaserxas 
Mnemon, commands the iMid army of 
that prince in the war t^ainrt Evagoras, 
iii. 359. he accuses Tiribazos falsely, 
360. he terminates the war with Evago- 
ras by a treiUy of peace, ib. Artazerxea 
punishes him for his false accusation, 364. 

Orontes, governor of Mysia, joins with 
the province of Asia Minor in their re- 
volt against Artaxerxes Mnemon, and 
then betrays them, iv. 234. 

Orphans: Charondaa's law in lavoar 
of them, iiu 142. 

Orsaces, an old general, accMnpaniea 
Pacorus in his expedition by order oi 
Orodes, viL 319. he is killed in a battle, 
ib. 

. Orsinis, governor of Pasargade, re- 
establishes good order throughout the 
whole prorince, v. 175. he goes to meet 
Alexander vrith magnificent presents, ib. 
he is put to death in consequence of the 
secret intrigues of the eunuch Bagbas, 

Ofthia. Inhuman worship rendered by 
the Lacedsemmiians to Diana, surnamed 
Orthia, ui. 257. 

Ort)rgia, island near Syracuse, iii. 287. 

Osiris, Persian lord, marches at the 
head of an army against Megabyzus, iii. 
93. he is defeated and taken prisoner, ib. 
Megabyzus generously sends him back 
to Artaxerxes, ib. 

Ostanes, chief of the Magi, accom- 
panies Xerxes in his expedition against 
Greece, iii. 56. 

Ostracism, a kind of sentence aro(A»gst 
the Athenians, by which persons Were 
condemned to banishment, ii. 345. the 
banishment of H^perbolus puts an end 
to the ostracism, lii. 196. 

Osymandias, king of Egjrpt^ i. 16S. 
magn^cent edifices which he causes to 
be erected, ib. famous* library formed 
by that prince, ib. his tomb surrounded 
with a circle of gold, which CambjFses 
afterwards took away, 163. 

Otanes, Persian lord, discovers the 
impostore of Suierdis the Magian, by 
the means of his daughter, ii. 175. at 
forms a coa8pirac\r agamst that usurper, 
ib. he re-establishes Syloson, tyrant of 
Samo8,30& 

Othryades, Lacedaemonian, obtains the 
victory finr the Lacedeemonians over the 
Argivec by his vabur, i. 97. he kills hmi* 
self upcm die field of battle, ib. 

Ozalhraa, brotber of ..Darius^ ^aHm 
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fimbM hiimdr 'm liie htjoh of Ishm, t. 
49. Alexander puts Beasus into bis 
hands, to intfict upon that traitor the pun- 
ishmeni he deserved, 124. 

Oxyartesi Persian prinoef entertuns 
Alexander in his houso, uid gives him 
his daufbter Roxana in marriage, v. 140. 

Oxydrxcip, people of India, v. 166. 
lS''ir capital besieged and taken by Alex- 
ander, ib. they sulmiit to that priiice, 168. 

Oxyrinchus,^ city of the Lower The- 
bias, i. 146. wonder related of tb0 city 
by t>ie Abbe Fieury in his Eeolesiastical 
History, ibid. 

Pacorctb, son of Orodes, king of the 
Parthians, enters Syria at the head of an 
•rniy, and besieges Antioch, vii. 3:9. he 
rifles the siege of that city, and is de- 
fe.aled in a battle, ib. he returns into 
Syria, and is defeated and killed in a bat- 
tle, S'i'2. 

P»darelust Lacedaemonian: his love 
of his country, ii. 253. 

Pa«an. Delinition of « Pa^n by Ter- 
tuUian, iiL 85. Soo Paganism. 

Paganism. General reflections upon 
Paganism, i. 23, &c. absurdities of Pa- 
ganism, 33. what the highest perfection 
to be expected from it was, iii. 143. 

PcUaniedes, tragedy written by Eu- 
ripides on the occasioB of the death of 
Socrates^ iv. 41. 

Palestine, province of Syria, i. 22. 

Palestrae, public schools in which the 
athletx exercised themselves in wrest- 
hng, i. 49. 

PalJca, city of Sicily, ncwir which there 
was a temple famous for the sanctity of 
the oaths taken there, iiL 137. 

Palisade^ diflerence of those used by 
the Greeks and Romans in fortifying 
their camps, vi. 259. 

Pammenes commands the troops sent 
by tlie Thebans to the add of Artabazus, 
and occasions his gaining two considera- 
ble victories, iv. 2«). 

Paritomenes, Athenian general, marches 
to the aid of the oity of Megalopolis, be> 
aiesed by the Lacedaemonians, iv. 248. 

Paoipliylia, provinoe of Asia Miaor, 
L2L 

Panathenaea, festival oelefaratad at 
Alheiis,L26. 

Pancrattiun, kind of combal amongst 
the ancieiila, u 51, &c Paaustius, jStoic 
philosopher: heaccompaiaesScipioinhis 
MBbaasy to th« kiogs or Iha £ul« «ii« iUO. 



Pantauchua, Peniea8'*s ambassador to 
GentitM, engages that prinoe in his ma^ 
ter*s interest against the Romans, vii. 138. 

Vanthea, wife of Abradatus, is ta^en 
prisoner by Cyrus, ii. 1 10. conduct of 
that prince in regard to her, ib. she bringa 
over her husband to Cyrus, 111. her dis- 
course tvith him before he sets put for the 
battle, 122. the excess of her grief upon 
the death of Abradates, KB. she stabs 
herself with a dagger, and falls dead up- 
on her husband, 127. / 

Paphlagoniai, province of Asia Minor« 

1. XI. 

Papiria, mother of the second Scipio 
Afric4knjs: roa^ificent liberadity of Scipio 
in regard to her, ii. 30. 

Pap3rru9, plant of Egypt : description - 
of it, I. 155. 

Para.us, .asc of the legitimate children 
of Pericles, dies of the plaeye, iii. 157. 

Parasanoa, measure of distance pecu- 
liar to the P( >«>ans, iii. 321. 

Parchment: invention of parchnrent, 
i. 156. 

Paris, Trojan, returning home with 
Helen, whom he had carried off, is driven 
by a teiupest into one of the mouths of 
the Nile, i. 1 70. Prot«iis, king of Egypt, 
obliges him to leave Helen with him, 
and to quit Egvpt, ib. Paris returns to 
Troy, ib. 

Parmenio, one ofAlcxander's generals^, 
is placed at the head of the infantry, in 
the expedition of that prince against the 
Persians, and does him great service, v. 
1 7. he seizes the pass oi Syria, and makes 
lumself roaster of the small city of Issui*, 
35. Alexander confides the treasures laid 
«ip in Damascus, and the keeping of tho 
prisoners, to him, 46. Parmenio advises 
that prince to accept Darius?s offers, 66^ 
surprise of Parmenio, on seeing Alexait* 
ander prostrate hiii^self be^re the hioh* 
priest jaddus, 63. Alexander causes him 
to be killed as an accomplice in the coi^ 
spiracy of Philotas, 122. eulogy of Par* 
menio, ib. 

Parmys, daughter of the trueSmerdiS| 
marries Darius, ii. 297. 

Parricide. ReaisonsthatprevcnteflSiv 
hyq from mad(ing any law against thai 
orlma, ii. 973. 

Partheniae, name ^ven to the iOegils* 
mate chiidrenToflhe Laeodaemoniaiia: 
when grown up, they banish th emsel v— 
from Sparta^ Ha «tttt» tt TarcnAmn m 
Italy, L 99. 
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Fuihemm, temple of Minerva at 
Atheu, iii. 108. 

Parthia, country of the Parthians, pro- 
rince of Upper Asia, i. 21. beginning of 
Ihe empire of the Parthians, vii. z96. 
kings or PaMhiairom Araaces I. to Oro- 
dcs, 297, &c. 

Parysatis, rister and wife of Dariin 
Notbus, iii. 181. her influence over her 
husband, ib. extreme fondness of Pary- 
satis for her son Cyru^^ ib. she obtains 
pardon of Artaxerzes (or that son, and 
causes him to be sent back to his govern* 
mcnt, 280. cruelty and jealousy of Pary- 
sali^, 324. she poisons Siatira, 325. Ar* 
taxorxes confines her in Babylon, ib. 

Pasargada^iCity of Persia, submits to 
Alexander, t. 103. 

Patarbemis, officer of Apries, not hav- 
ing been able to eo.ize Amasis in the midst 
of the revohed Egyptians, is treated in 
the most cruel manner by that pnnce, i. 
183. 

Patisithes, chief of the Magi, places his 
brother Smerdis upon the throne of Per- 
sia, ii. 173. he is killed with his brother, 
176. 

Patrochj3, governor of Babylon for Se- 
leucit!!, abandons that city upon the ap- 
proach of Demetrius, and retires into the 
marshes, v. 280. 

Patrochus commands the fleet sent by 
Ptolemy Philadelpbiis to the aid of the 
Athenians besieged by Antigonus Oona- 
la9, vi. 74, he returns into Egypt,->and at 
Caunus causes Sotades the satiric poet 
to be put to death, ib. 

Patroclus, Athenian, cites Demosthe- 
nes before tho iu^^es, as a violator of the 
laws, iv. 265. badsuccess^of his accusa- 
tion, ib. 

Patron, general of the Greeks in the 
piy of Darius, advises that prince in vain 
to confide the guard of his perscm to the 
Greeks, v. 1C4. 

Paulus Emiltns. See ^militis. 

Pausanias, king of Lacedsmon, com- 
mands the army of the Greeks jointly with 
Ari!>tide9, and gains a great battle over 
the Persians, iii. 49. he makes the Lace- 
dannonians lose the chief command by his 
haughtiness, 64. his secret intrigues with 
the Persians, 65. he is discovered and 
punished, 67. 

Pauaanias, king of Laeedemofi, com- 
mands at the si^ge of Athens, iii. 276. he 
obtains peace (or the Athemaw, S$8. he 
MglactB to inarch !• the aid of LyniMteri 



and is ammmoned to ^ake hit trial on Mi 
return, 346. he refuses to appear, tnd it 
condemned to die, ib. he retires to Tegiea^ 
and dies tliere, ib. 

Pausanias, Macedonian prince, poa- 
■esses himself of the throne of Macedo- 
nia, iv. 272. he is dethroned by Iphicra* 
tes, ib. 

Pausanias, young Macedonian lord, 
cannot obtain satisfaction of Philip for -an 
insult which he had received from Attar 
lus, iv. 328. he assassinates Philip in re- 
venge, and is cut to.pieces on the spot, 

Pansistratus, commander of the lUio- 
dian fleet, is defeated bv Polyxenides, 
Antiochus^s admiral, ana killed in the 
battle, vi. 309. 

Pay of the troops by sea and land, 
amongst the ancients, iv. 92. 

Pelasgus teaches the first Greeks to 
live upon acorns, ii. 238. 

Pella, capital of Macedonia, famous for 
the birth of Philip and Alexander, Sv. 27a 

Pclopidas, Theban : his character, iv. 

183. h>s friendship with EpamiiiondaSt 

1 84. he abandons Thebes, and retires to 
Athens, 1 86. he forms the design of re- 
storing the liberty of bis country, 186. he 
is elected Bocotarch, 189. he drives the 
garrison out of the citadel, ib. he ctfusea 
the Athenians to declare for the Thcbans, 
191. he gains an advantage over the La- 
cedcnmoniaus nearTegwa, 193. he com- 
mands the sacred battalion at the battle 
of Lenctra, 197. he is created Boeotarch 
with Epaminondas, ravages Lac<H)ia, and 
advances to the gates of^Sparta, 200. at 
his return he is accused and acc;uilted, 
204. the Thebans send liim ambassador 
to the court of Persia, 206. his influence 
with Art axerxes, 207. Pelopidas marches 
ag?iinst Alexander, tyrant of PhersB," and 
reduces him to reason, 2\r9. ho goes to 
Macedonia to R]ipeasc the troubles of 
that court, and brings away Philip as an 
hostage, ib. he upturns into/Thedsaly, 210. 
he is seized and made prisoner by trcach« 
ery, ib. he animates Thebe, wife of Alex- 
ander, against her husband, 211. he it 
delivered by Epaminondas, 213. Felopi- 
daa marches against the tyrant, gains a 
victory over him, and is killed iii'ihe bat* 
tie, 214. singular honours paid to hit 
memory, tl6. - 

Pek)pidas, one ofthe pflieers>>f Bfith* 
ridates, is eent ambassador by that prinoa 
to daauid itisfectioti ef tha 
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mhI to deebn war agafaMttham in 
#1 ffCQiaaly ▼■!■ 49« 

PatopooMMM, prorinoe and peninnda 
of Qreeee, now called the Morea« li. SSS. 

Peloponweman war, in. 148. 

Pelops giTea his name to Pelopom i eau a t 

Pelusium, cily of Lower Egypt, L ISS. 

PensMNia. Manner of giriof peoaiona 
by the.kinga of Persia, iL 230. 

Penlaooeiomedimni, citiaoia of the first 
elaas at Athena, ir. 6S. 

Pentathlum, anemblaie of aereral aco- 
niatic exerctaea amongst the Greeks, i. SS. 

Peathiltts, son of Orestes, reigns at 
Myeama with his brother TisaoMo^a, ii. 
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Perdiecas, son of Amyntas II. is placed 
upon the throne of Macedonia by Pelopi- 
das,iy.t7S. heis killed inn battle against 
the lUyriana, ib. 

Perdiecas, one of Alexander's generals, 
raoeivea that princess ling a moment be- 
fore his death, t. 192. provinces which 
ffell to him after the deatn of Alexander, 
218. he is appointed guardian of Arideeus, 
and regent of the empire, 217. he puts 
S*«tara, Alexandcr'a widow, to death, 
220. he quells the revolt of the Greeks in 
Upper Asia, ib. he puts Enmenes into 
{KMsession of Cappadoda, 235. he mar- 
ries Cleopatra, Alexander's sister, 236. 
his unfortunate expedilion into Egypt, 
i37. he is killed there, 238. 

Pergamos, city of Great Myaia ih Asia 
Minor, i. 21. kinga of Pergatnus, 110. 
the kingdom of Pergamus becomes a Ba- 
nian |Mt>vince, vii. 244. 

Periander, tyrant of Corinth, is ranked 
in the number of the seven sages, it 290. 

Pericles, Athenian : his extractimi, iii. 
97. his education, ib. care that he takea 
to euUivato his mind by the study of 
the sciences, and to exercise himself in 
eloqaence, 98. means that he employe 
for conciliating the favour of the peo- 
ple, 100. heMindertakes to reduce the 
power of the Areopagus, and succeeds in 
It, 101. Thucydides is opposed to him, 
107. he adorns Athens with magnificent 
buildings, ib. envy of the Athenians 
•gainst Pericles, 108. he justi6es him- 
9m, anff causes Thucydides to be ban- 
Mied, 110. he changes his conduct in 
respect to the people, HI. his great au- 
thority, ib. hisdisintere8tedness»ll2. 

Sapsdttinns of Pericles into the Thracian 
Chwwownaiw, m. ll£» ftbrnit Peloponoa^ 



81*, ibt. and a^ainat Ei4mb«,1M. here- 
duces the Samians, and demolishfs thdr 
walls, 117, he causes aid to be irsntcd 
the people of Corcyra against &e Co- 
rinthians, ib. trouble given faun by his 
enemies, 123. he induces the Atheniani 
to enter into a war with the Lacedcmo- 
mans, 126, and to shut themselves up 
within their walls, 148. heprevenuthem 
finom taking the field, whilst their lands ars 
ravaged, 160. he pronbunces the fimerel 
oration of the Atheniana killed during the 
campaign, lfi2. the Athenians ifivest bin 
of the command, and fine bun, 156. sriet 
of Pericica for the death of his aon nn* 
clos, 157. the Athenians reinstate lum, 
and permit him to enrol his iUegitimate sen 
amongst the citizens, 159. death of Peii> 
des, m. his panesyric, 160. 

Pericles, son ofthe former, one of ths 
Athenian generals who defesdted the Ls> 
cednmonians near the islands Aiginuue, 
is condemned with his colleaguea to ifie, 
iii. 268. 

Perinthus, city of Thrace, besieged by 
Philip, and delivered by the Athonans, 
iv. 309. 

Peqory. PumshsBent of pcijury in 
Egypt, i. 139. 

Perpenna, Roman ambassador to Gen- 
tins, is imprisoned, vii. 140. Ankius de- 
livers him, and sends lum to Rome with 
the news of his victory, ib. Perpenna, 
when consul, .marchea against Anstoni- 
cus, defeats him in a battle, and takes 
lum pris<«er, 244. he dies on hie retura 
to Rome, ib. 

Perseus, first king of Mycetue, ii. 239. 

Perseus, son of P.^Iip, laat kmg of 
Macedonia, forms a conspiracy against 
his brother Demetrins, and accuses him 
to Philip, vii. 40. -his speech afainst hn 
brother, 41. Perseus removes finom court 
to avoid his ftlher's indignatam, 57. b« 
takes possession of the throne of M«ce> 
donia after his father's death, 58. he puts 
Anttgonus, whom his f^tiier had chores 
his successor, to death, 98. he prepsrei 
secretly for war against the Rotnana, 99. 
he endeavours to gain allies, ib. he triet 
in vain to bring over the Adueana, 100. 
the Romans am informed of hia secrel 
measures, 101. Euntenes ^vca then 
fresh infomKition concerning hia proceed- 
ings, ib. Perseus endenvnurs to rid him* 
self of that prinee, first by asaasshiatiaa 
103, and afierwaida ^ poiioB, 104. rup- 
tv» bettteaa Paamis and dm 
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105. ittt«rview of Penens and Marcius, 
108. war declared in iorm, ib. Perseua 
advances wirh his troops near the river 
Peneus, 116. battle of Uie cavalry, in 
which that^ prince euns a considerable 
advantage, and makes an ill use of it, 
118. he makes proposals of peace, which 
are rejected, 121. he takes fright upon 
the arrival of the consul Marcius in Ma- 
cedonia, and leaves him the passage 
open, 127. he resumes courage soon 
after, 128. he solicits aid on all sides, 
l:>6. his avarice loses him considerate 
succours^ 137. he is cntirelv defeated 
and put to fli^t by Paulus JSmilius at 
tlie battle of Fydoa, 147, &c. he is ta- 
ken prisoner with his- children, 152, and 
serves as an ornament in the triumph of 
Paulus .^milius, 162. death of Perseus, 
ib. 

Persepolis, capital city of Persia, sub- 
jected by Alexander, who bums the pal- 
ace of it in a drunken revel, v. 101, &c. 

Persia, province of Asia, i. 21. foun- 
dation of the Persian em|»ir€ by C3rrus, 
il. 152. kin^a who reigned in Persia: 
Cyrus, ib. Camhyses, 166. Smerdis the 
Alagian, 173. Darius, son (^Hystaspes, 
297. Xerxes, iii. 7. Artoxerxes Longi- 
manus, 78. Xerxes II. 179, Sogdianus, 
ib. Darius Noituis, 180. Artaxerxes Mne- 
mon, 279. Ochu?, iv. 239. Aries, 258. 
Darius Codom.inuA, ib. destruction of 
the empire of the Persians by Alexander, 
V. 106. vices which occasioned the de- 
cline, and at length the ruin, of the Per- 
sian empire, ib. &c. rtianners and cus- 
toms of the Persians, ii. 178. education 
of the Persians in the time of Cyrus, 93. 
government of the Persians, 179. form 
of it monarchical, ib. coronation of their 
tings, iii. 280. respect paid to them, ii. 
179. manner of educating their children, 
160. public council of the Persians, 181. 
tdininistration of justice, 183. attention to 
the provinres, 187. invention of posts and 
eiiyrier?, 191. care of their finances, 193. 
of war, 1 95. entrance into the troops, 196. 
arms of the Persians, ib. their chariots 
armed with scythes, 197. niilitary disci- 
fitiiie of the Persians, 198. their order of 
battle, 200. quality of the Persian troops 
in the time of Cyrus, and ailer that 
prince, 2C4. arts and sciences of the 
Persians, 205. their religion, 214. mar- 
riages and burials, 220. 

Petalisin, Mnd of s«ntsnc< <stablish«d 
al Syiaciise, tii. 137. 



Petra, a very stitmg p\wen in the coun* 
try of the Nabathiean Arabians, t. f 79« 

Petra Oxiana, inaccessible rock, r. 
132. Alexander makes himself master of 
it, 133, &c. 

Peuoestes, one of Alexander's cap- 
tains, distinguishes himself at the siege 
of th^ city of Oxydracoe, v, 167. prov» 
inces which fell to him after the death of 
Alexander, 218. he opposes the progress 
of Pithon, and drives him out ot AJUdia, 
257. 

Phalanthus, general of the Spartans 
called Parthenis, settles them at Taren- 
tum*^ i. 99. 

Phalanx, Macedonian : description of 
it, iv. 279. 

Phalaris, his bull taken at the siege of 
AgrigcBtum, and sent to Carthage, i. 
222. ■ ^ 

Phalecus ' is appointed general of the 
Phocaeans during the sacred war, in the 
roomof Phayllus, iv. 286. he pillages tjia 
temple of Delphi, as the other had done* 
and is deposed, ib. 

Phalerus, port of Athens, iiu 61. 

Phameas, general of the Carthaginian 
cavalry, dares not to take the field when 
Scipio is to support the foragers, ii. IS^. 
he goes over to the Romans, ib. 

Phanes of Ilaiicarhasses, general of 
the Greek auxiliaries in the army of 
Amasis, upon some discontent goes over 
to Cambyscs, ii. 166. the Greeks in the 
king of Egypt's srrvice murder his chit* 
drcn in revenge, 167. 

Pharaoh, name common to the kin^ 
of Esypt, i. 163. one of them gives his 
daughter to Solomon in marriage, 172. 

Pharisees, poif erful sect in Judea, vii. 
259. persecution of Alexander Jannaeus 
and his party by the Pharisees, 273. end 
of their tyranny, 288. 

Phamabazuft, governor of Ana, and 
general of the troops of Darius auid Arta- 
xerxes, kings of Persia, aids the Lace- 
daemonians against the Athenians, iii. 253. 
he makes peace with the latter, 266. he 
sends complaints against Lysander to 
Sparta, 291. his whole province is rav- 
aged by Agesilans, 3^. interview of 
Agesilaus and Phamabaxus, S42. the 
latter is charged by Artaxerxes with the 
war against Egypt, iv. 228. the enter- 
prise miscarries through his fault, 229. 

Phamaces makes the army revelt 
against bis father Mithridates, and is 
elected King in his stead, viii. 108. ne ii 
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daelarod the friend and ally of the Ro- 
mans, 106. he ia defeated aod driven out 
of Pootus by Cesar, 125. 

Phamactas, eunuch of Xerxes 11. sup- 
pities SogdianuB with the means of assas- 
sinating that iMince, iii. 179. 

Pharos, its famous tower or li^t> 
house, vi. 17. 

Phasaei, brother of Herod, is made 
governor of Jerusalem, vii^ 293. he is 
taken by the Parthiajw and'^put in irons, 
ib. he kills himself to avoid the ignomioy 
of punishment^ ib. 

Phayllus, general of the Phocjpans 
during the sacred war, plunders the tern* 
pie of IMphi to defray the expenses of 
that war, iv. 266. his death, ib. 

Phayllus, of Crotona, athleta : his ai^ 
faction fur the Greeks, and valour, v. 91. 

Phebidas, Lacedaemonian, sets out 
from Sparta at the head <^ a body of 
troops against Olynthus, iv. 180. he 
seizes the citadel of Thebes by fraud, 
181. he is deprived of the command, and 
fined, 182. 

Phedyrrla, daughter of Otancs, and 
wife of Smerdis tlie IVfagian, discovers 
that usurper's imposture, ii. 175. she 
marries Darius afier the death of Smer- 
dis, 297. 

Phoenicia, province of Syria, i. 22. re- 
volt of Phoenicia against Ochus, iv. 251. 

Pherendates, Persian lord, made gov- 
ernor of Egypt by Ochus, iv. 256. 

Pherenicus, one of the principal con- 
fpirators against the tyranto of Thebes, 
It, 186. 

Pheron, king of Egypt, i. 169. action 
of that prince against the Nile, ib. 

Phidi&s, famous painter and sculptor: 
Pericles ^tves him Uie direction of the 
public buudings at Athens, iii. 110. in- 

fratitude of the Athenians to Phidias, 
23. 
Phila, Antipater's daughter, is married 
iO Craterus, v. 231. aAer the death of 
Craterus she marries Demetrius Polior- 
cetes, 232. she kills herself by poison, 
vi. 14. praise of that princess, v. 231. 

Phila, daughter of Seleucus and Stra- 
tonice, marries Antiodius Goaatas, vL 
42. 

Philadelphus, name given ironically to 
Ptolemy 11. king of Egypt, vi« 17. See 
Ptolemy Philadelphuf. 

Philammon assaiisinates Arsinoe, sister 
tod wife of Ptolemy Philopator, vi. 166. 



he is b^Uen to death wi h staves by tht 
ladies of honour to that princess, 231. 

Philnni, two brothers, citizens of Car- 
fha^, sacrifice their lives for the good of 
their country, ». 213. the Carthaginians 
out of gratitude, consecrate two altars to 
them, ib. 

Phikenius, Lacedemonian, accompa- 
nies Hannibal in his expediti<ms, ahd 
composes the history of that great cap- 
tain, i. 323. 

Philetierus, founder of the kingdom of 
Pergamus, i. 102. vi. 76. means which 
he uses for supporting himself in that 
kingdom, ib. 

Philemon, comic poet, preferred b^ the 
Greeks to Menander in his own lifetime, 
i. 82. 

Philidas, one of the conspirators against 
the tyrants of Thebes, finds means to 
make himself their secretary, iy. 185. oil 
the day fixed by the conspirators, he in* 
viies the tyrants to a supper, 186. the 
conspirators kill them at his house, 189. 

Philjp, son of Amyntas 11^ kin^ of 
Macedonia: his birth, iv. 270. Pelopidaa 
carries him to Thebes as an hostage, 272. 
he flies from Thebes into Macedonia, and 
is placed upon the throne, 273. beginning 
of his reign, ib. he makes a captious peace 
with the Athenians, 274. his first con- 

Juest, 276. birth of Alexander, 278. 
*bilip's care of his education, ib. he en- 
deavours to subject Tbraoe, and takes 
Methone, at the siege of which place he 
loses an eye, 285. he conciliates the ami- 
ty of the Thessalians, and expels their 
tyrants, 286. he endeavours to seize the 
pass of Tberroopylm in vain, 287. takes 
the city of Olyntnus, notwithstanding the 
efforts of the Athenians to prevent it, 
293. he declares for the Thebans against 
the Phoceeans, and begins in that mann^* 
to share in the sacred warr294. he lulls 
the Athenians with a false peace and false 
promises, 296. he seizes Thermopylae, 
reduces the Phocosans, and terminates 
the sacred war, 298. he causes himsell 
to be admitted into the council of the 
Amphi<^yons, 299.— — PhiUp, on his re» 
turn into Macedonia, pushes his con- 
quests into lUyrium and Thrace, iv. 301. 
he enters into a league with the Thebans, 
Argives, and Messenians, for attacking 
Peh>ponnesus wiUi their joint forces, SOS. 
Athens, dcclaribg for the Jjacedaemo- 
nians, breaks thai league, 305. Philip 
makes an iittempt upon Ei^km* ik 
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Phocion drives him out of that island, 
907. Philip forms the sieze of Perinthus 
and Byzantium, S09. Fhocion obiifes 
him to raise both those sieges, 312. 
Phibp subjects Atheas, king of the Scy- 
tbiaits, and the Triballi, people of Mce- 
sia, 313. by his intrigues he causes him- 
self to be declared gcnemlis^imo of the 
Greeks in the oounal of the Amphicty- 
315. he seizes Elataea, 316. the 



ons, 



Athenians and Thebans enter into a 
league against him, 319. he makes pro- 
posals of jpeace, which are rejected by the 
advice or Demosthenes. 320. battle of 
Chseronea, in which Philip gains a great 
victory, ib. Philip, in the council of the 
Amphictyons, causes hirhself to be de- 
clared general of the Greeks against the 
Persians, and^preparcs for that great ex- 
pedition, 326. domestic troubles in his 
family, ib. he repudiates Olympias, and 
marnes another wife, ib. he celebrates 
the nuptials of Cleopatra, his daughter, 
vith Alexander, king of Epirus, and is 
ki^ed in the midst of them, 328. memo- 
rable actions and Sayings of Philip, 329. 
Scd and bad qualities of that prince, 
0, &c. 

Philip, son of Demetrius, ascends the 
throne of Macedonia, vi. 146. his affec- 
tion for Aratus, 168. he takes upon him 
the defence of the Acheeans against the 
^tnlians, 169. different expeditions of 
Philip against the enemies of the Achcans, 
174. strange abuse that Apelles his min- 
ister makes of his confidence, 175. ir- 
ruption of Philip into ^tolia, 181. he 
takes 'fhermge by surprise, ib. excesses 
committed there by his soldiers, ib. pru- 
dence which he shows io' his retreat, l83. 
troubles in his camp, 184. punishment of 
(lie authors of them, ib. irruption of Philip 
into Laconia, ib. new intrigue of the con- 
spirators, 185. their, punishment, 187. 
Philip takes Thebes of Phthiotis from the 
iBtoljans, 189. he concludes a peace 
with them, 190.— ^-Phibp concludes a 
treaty with Hannibal, vi. l98. he makes 

tiT«parations for carrying the war into 
taly, ib. he is surprised and defeated by 
the Romans at Apollonin, 194 his doM^e 
of conduct, 195. his bad fahh and ir- 
regularities, ib^ he causes Aratus to be 
poisoned, 195. he makes himself master 
of the city and castle of Lissus, 197. he 
tayw several advantaies over the iEto- 
aaas, 200. he is reiNJlseii near the city 
•f Elisy 202. difierent actions of Pbibp 



against SulpUios, t09, he, he* mike* 
peace with the Romans, 286. he enter* 
mto a league with Antiochus for invading 
the dominions of Ptolemy £piphanes« 
232. bad success of I%i)ip against At- 
takis and the Rhodians, ib. nis cruel 
treafhient of the Cianians, 233. he be- 
sieges and takes Abjdos, 234, &c. he 
ravages Attica, 237. the Romans dedaru 
war against him, 238.^— Philip makes 
ineffectual attempts against AlKens, vi. 
237. he endeavours to bring over the 
lEtoIians to his party, 241. he is defeat* 
ed in a battle by Sulpitius, 244. he is re- 
duced to abandon ttie defiles along the 
Apsus,249. ineffectual interview of Philip 
with Flamininus concerning peace, 266« 
he is defeated by Flamininus near Soo- 
tussa and Cynoscephalss in Tliesssliay 
263. the Romans grant him peace, 267. 
Philip aids Quintius against Na^is, 276. 
his conduct to Scipio, ib. Philip's causes 
of discontent from the Romans, vii« 18. 
the Romans order him to evacuate the 
cities of Thrace, 21. he vents his rage 
upon the inhabitants of Maro&ea, 22. Be 
sends his son Demetrius on an embassy 
to Rome, 23. complaints against Philip 
carried to Rome, 36. the Romans send 
iMkck his son with ambassadors, 37. Philip 
prepares to renew the war with the Ro- 
mans, 38. plot of Perseus against De- 
metrius, 40. he accuses him to Philip, 
43. upon a new accusation Philip causes 
Demetrius to be put to death, 55. he dis- 
covers his innocence some time after, and 
Perseus's guilt, 57. whilst he meditat«-s 
the punishment of the latter, he dies, Mw 

Phil^ pretends himself son of Pessens, 
and seises the kingdom of Macedonia, 
vii.. 186. he is defeated and killed by 
IVemettius, 188. 

Philip, one of Alexander*s capta'ns: 
provinces that fell to him after that princa** 
death, v. 218. 

Philip^ in concert with bis brother An- 
tiochuSf destroys the cit^ of Mopsueetia, 
to avenge the death of his brother Seleu- 
cus, vii. 185. he reigns in Syria with his 
brother 'Demetriufi, after havint .driven 
out Eusebes, ib. Philip^s death, 268. . 

Philip, Phrygian, is made governor of 
Judiea by Antiochus Epiphsnes, vii. 68. - 

Philip, foster-brother and favourite of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, is onade toveraor 
by that prinee of his son Antiochus £»> 
peter, and regent of Syria« viL 88. l^ 
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MM mpi ^^ cmplofiiBent from him, 
tl4. Pbilip Mtirot into Egypt, ib. 

Ptiilip of Acarnania, phympian. known 
from the salutary liraugnt which he gave 
Aleiander, r. 29. 

Philipsburgh, town of Oermany, be- 
««fed and taken by the Prench, ,vii. 7. 

PhiUacus ia aent by the king of Persia 
10 reconcile the states of Greece, iv. 806. 

PhJlistos, rich citizen of Syracuse, 
pays a fine fur Dionysius, \v, 103. Dio- 
ayaius banishes him, 130. Dionysius the 
Vouneer recalU him to court, 139. death 
of Philistus, 153. he may be considered 
as a great h}s*orian, 139. 

Philocles, Macedonian, deroted to Per- 
seus, is sent by Philip on an embassy to 
Rome, rii. 63. at his return he delivers a 
forged letter to that prince under the 
counterfeited seal of T. Quintiua, which 
oecasions the death of Demetrius, 55. 
Philip causes him to be seized, and put 
to the torture, in which he dies, 56. 

Philocles, one of the Athenian generals, 
is defeated and made prisoner with his 
colleasues at the battle of 3Cgospotamos, 
iii. 874. he is put to death, ib. 

Philomelas, general of the Phocsans, 
sets them against the decree pf the Am- 
phictvons, and induces them to take arms, 
IV. 284. he makes himself master of the 
temple of Delphi, and lakes the riches of 
it to pay his troops,^ ib. he is defeated in 
a battle, and throws himnelf headlong 
(irom the top of a rock, 285. 
^hilonides, runner to Alexander the 
Great, famous for his swiftness, i. 55. 

Philopoemen, Megalopolitan, induces 
his fellow-citizens to r«^ct the oSers {>f 
Cleomenes, vi. 138. he signalizes him- 
self at the battle of Selasia, 142. he dis- 
tinguishes himself in the battle near the 
city of Elis, 201. his education, 202. his 
great qualities, 203. he is elected genera! 
of the horse by the Achasans, 205. he 
reforms the Achasan troops, ib. he is 
elected captain-general of the Achaeans, 
819. he gains a famous victory over 
Machirudas, tyrant of Sparta, and kills 
him in the battle, 222. the Achaeans erect 
a statue to him, ib. hsnours which he re- 
ceives in the assembly at the Nemoean 
games, 823. Philopcemen is defeated at 
Sea by the tyrant Nabis, 889. he gains a 
famous victory over that tyrant near 
Sparta, ib. after the death of Nabis he 
•«izes Sparta and obliges that citv to 
•ater mta th« AduBoo language, tt4 kn 



reAises the pr ese nts offered him by tlM 
Spartans, 895. he secretly favours ths 
Spartan exiles, and causes war to be de* 
dared against that city, vii^S. he makes 
himself master of Sparta, and reinstates 
the exiles, 4. he attacks 'Messene and is 
taken prisoner, 26. the Messenians pal 
him to death, 27. honours paid to nis 
memory, 28. trial of Philopoemen afler 
his death, 29. 

Philosophers; Philosophy. Itisw(Mi* 
derfuUy proper for forming the hero, iv. 
223. the study of this science incompati- 
ble with slavery, iii. 139. 

Philotas, son of Parrnenio, commands 
a body of liorse in Alexander's expedition 
against Persia, v. 17. pretended conspi- 
racy of Philutas against Alexander, 118, 
&c. he is put to death, 121. 

Philotas, governor of Upper Asia, is 
put to- death by Pithon, v. 258. 

Philoxenus, poet, favourite ofDionysius 
the tyrant J his generous frankness, iv. 
129, &c. 

Philoxenus, Macedonian, seizes Hait. 
palus, and causes him to be put to the 
torture, v. 182. , , 

Phocaea, city of Ionia, is condemned 

to be destroyed by the Romans, vii. 244. 

the people of Marseilles, originally do- 

. sccnded from that city, obtain pardon for 

it, 245. 

Phocion, general of the Athenians, 
drives Philip out of Eubcea, iv. 907. ho 
makes that prince raise the siege of Po- 
rinthus and Byzantium, 312. he rejects 
the offers of Harpalus, v. 180. he endea- 
vours in vain to prevent the Athenians 
from engaging in the Lamian war, 221. 
he is tondemtied to die by the Athenians, 
247. his body is carried out of the terri- 
tory of Attica, 247. the Athenians erect 
a statue to him, and inter his bones hon- 
ourably, 251. character and eulogy of 
Phocion, iv. 305, 306. v. 18a 

Phocis, part of Greece, ii. 835. it is 
ravaged by Xerxes, iii. 33. the Lacedae- 
monians deprive the people of Phocis of 
the custody of the temple of Delphi, 116. 
Pericles restores it to them, ib. the Pho- 
caeans till the ground consecrated to 
Apollo, iv. 883. fhey are declsu^ guilty 
of sacrilege, and are fined, ib. they take 
arms a^inst the decree of the Amphl». 
tvons. tb. the latter make war against 
the Phoceans, 284. Philip reduces theaiy 
899* 
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"Phoemx, faboloui bird: wonden ra- 
ktodof it,i. 133. 
Pliorooeua, kin^ of Ar^os, ii. 239. 
Phraates I. ton of Priapalius, king of 
the Partkians, vii. $98. 

Phraates II. succeeda his father Mith- 
ridates in tho kinsdom of Parthia, vii. 
297. he is defeated three times by Ao- 
liochus Sidetesy 248. he releases Deme- 
trius, ib. he defeats Anliochus, who is 
killed in the battle, ib. he marries one of 
that prince's daughters, 249. he is de- 
feated by ihe ScyUiians, who had called 
in Antiochus to their aid, and is killed in 
his ffight, 250. 

Phraates III. samamed Theos, king 
of the Parthians, vii. 297. he makes an 
alliance with the Romans during the war 
with Mithfidates, 298. he espouses the 
part of Tigrancs the Vounger ai^ainst the 
iather, ib. death of Phraates^ 299. 

Phraates IV. is placed by his father 
Orodes upon the Parthian ihrone, vii. 322. 
he puts his brothers, father, and bis son, 
to death, ib. 

Phraortes, king of the Medes, succeeds 
ius father Dejoces, ii. 77. he makes bim- 
seif master of almost all Upper Asia, ib. 
lie makes war against the Assyrians, ib. 
he is defeated, ib. Nabuchodonosor puts 
him to death, 78. 

Phrataphernes, one of Alexander's 
generals : provinces which fell to him 
afler that princess death, v. 218. 
Phrygia, province of Asia Minor, i. 22. 
Phrynicus, one of the Athenian gene- 
rals, opposes the reoall of Alcibiades, iii. 
248. he is deprived of the command, 249. 
Phrynon commands the army of the 
Athenians sent against Mitylene, ii. 289. 
he accepts the challenge of Pittacus, and 
is killed, ib. 

Phyllus, Lacedaemonian officer, is kill- 
ed at the siege of Sparta by Pyrrhus, 
fighting valiandv, vi. 67. 

Physcon.. 6ee Ptolemy Euergetes, 
suma'med Physcon. 

Phyto, genefal <^ the troops of Rhe- 
^um, defends thai city against Dionysius, 
IV. 124. Dionysius, after having made 
him suffer great indignities, puts him to 
death, ib. 

Pindar, Grreek lyiic poet, diaracter of 
his works, iii. 134. 
Pimeus, port of Athens, iii. 6|. 
Pironsis, name given to kings said by 
dm Egyptian priests to have reigoed in 
Egypt, i. 17$. 
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Pisander, Athenian captain, induoM 

the people of Athens to recall AlcibladeSy 
iii. 248. the Athenians send him to treat 
with Alcibiades and Tissaphemes, ib. at 
his return he changes the form of th* 
government, 249. 

Pisander, Lacedemonian, is appointed 
by Agcsilaus his brotlier>in-law to coib- 
mand the fleet in his stead, iii. 341. be 
is defeated by Conon near Cnidos, and 
killed in the battle, 348. t 

Pisblratus, Athenian, makes himself 
tyrant of Athens, ii. 275. lenity of his 
government, 276. his death, ib. his char- 
acter, ib. library founded by him at 
Athens, ib. 

Piso (Calpurnius|, consul, commands 
at the siege of Carthage before the arri- 
val of Sci]»io, ii. 19. 

Pisuthnes, governor of Lydia for Da- 
rius, revolts agamst that prince, iii. 181. 
he is taken and put to death, 182. 

Pithon, one of^ Alexander's captains, is 
made governor of Media by Antipater, 
v. 240. he causes Phibtas to be put to 
death, and takes possession of his gov- 
ernment, 257. he IS driven out of Media 
by Peucestes, and ooliged to retire to 
Scleucus, 238. Antigonus puts him to 
death, 271. 

Pittacus of Mitylene, one of the seven 
sages of Greece, drives out the tyrant 
who oppressed his country, ii. 289. be 
commands the army against the Athen- 
ians, ib. he rhallenges Phrynon their 
genera] to single conmat, ana kills him, 
m. the inhabitants of Mitylene give birn 
the sovereignty of their city, ib. be vol- 
untarily abdicates his authority at the 
expiration of ten years, and retires, 290. 
his death, ib. 

Places. Attack and defence of places 
by the ancients, ii. 202, &c. 

Plague, '^iontagious distemper, iiL 153. 
description of that disease, ib. 

Piatsese, city <^ Rceutia, ii. 234. tb« 
Plateana acquire glory at the battle' of 
Marathon, 338. they refuse to submit tu 
Xerxes, iii. 23. the Greeks decree the 
prize of valour to them after the defeat 
of MardoniuB, 51. the Ptalteans institute 
an anniversary festival in honour of those 
who died in the battle, 53. siese of Pla- 
taee by the Thebans, 146. PUtetf bo- 
sieged and taken by the LacedemonianSf 
171. the Thebans demolish it entirely, 
iv. 194. the Platasans retire to Athens, 
ib^ thtj induce Alexander to dwtroy 
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TiMlMt. ▼• II. tint nrinee pemiis them 
lo rabiiuj their city, 91. 

Plato, phihwopher of Athens : he re- 
tiree to Me^a to aroid the rage of the 
Atheabma, iv. 41. Plato's traveb ialo 
Sicily, where he epFpears for the first time 
at the court of Dionystus the Younger, 
IIS. his intimacy and friendship with 
Dion. ib. Plato*s second voyage into 
Sictlv, 139. wonderful change occasioned 
by lis presence at the court of Diony* 
sius the Younger, 140. coosfNracy of the 
courtiers to prevent its efiects, 141 . Plato 

?uil8 the court, and returns into Greece, 
4S. adventure that happens to him at 
Olympia, ib. he returns to the court of 
Dionysius the Younger, 145. Dionysius 
differs with him, ib. he permits him lo 
return into Greece, 146. Plato's death, 
267. 

Pleromyrittm, ble near Syracuse, iiL 
«14. 

Plistarchtt*, son of Leonidas, king of 
Sparta, iii. 66. 

Piisthcnes, son of Atreus, king of My- 
cente, ii. 239. 

Plistonax, king of Lacedemonia, takes 
pains to cause a treaty to be- concluded 
between Athens and Sparta, iii* I90L his 
death, 261. 

Plutarch of Eretria calls in the Atheni- 
ans to the aid of Eubcea, besieged by 
Philip, iv. 303. his perfidy, 807. Pho- 
cion drives him out or ErAria, ib. 

Poecile, IIoijc/Xj?, gallery or porch of 
* paintings at Athens, where the Stoics 
used to assemble, ii. 344. 

Poem, ^ic and dramatic, L 66* 

Poesy, Greek poets, iL 281, &c emu- 
lation of the poets in disputing the prizes 
in the Olympic games, i. 66. poets who 
invented and improved tragedy and com- 
edy, 67. 

Fotemarch, magistrate at Athens, em- 
ployed both to administer justice and 
command armies, ii. 339. 

Poliorceles: name given Demetrius, 
■on of Antigonus, v. 273. 

Poiyssflus, senator of Sy r ac us e, ha- 
ranffues the people upon me action of 
Andranadorus, after the death of Hierf>> 
nymus, viii. 20. 

Poiybidas, LaeedsBnionianf i» charged 
with the war against Olynthus, and lakes 
that city, iv. 182. 

Polybms, Greek Inatorian : hisfimcCioB 
tt the funeral of fhitopoBmeUfVii. 28. he 
it ehoeettambiJMador 10 Piolettiy Epipli> 



aaee hw the Achiaiis, S&. he w elected 

feneraf of the horse by the Adigenu, 
23. he is demited to the consul Mar- 
due, to whom lie presents the decree of 
the Acha^ans, 125. he returns to Adiain, 
127. he saves the AchsBaas a considera- 
ble expense, 129. he is indoded in the 
number of the exiles, and carried to 
Roirie, 172. his great friendship with the 
second Sdpio Africanus, ib. return of 
Pdybius into Achaia, 196. zeal of Po> 
lybras in defending FliilopcBmen's inen»- 
ory, 196. proof which he gives of his 
disinterestedness, ib. he establiahee good 
order and traimuillity in his countrvy ib. 
he returns to Sdpio at Rome, ana ac- 
companies him to the siese ofNumantia, 
ib. afler Scipio*s death he reluma into 
his own ooumry, where he ends his days, 
197. 

PdyUue of Megalopdis, officer in the 
army of the Achgeans, vi. 221. 

Polycrates, tyrant of Samoa, ii. 172. 
singular history of that tyrant, U>. his 
miserable end, 173. 

Pdycrates, first minister of Ptolemy 
Epiphanes, readers that prince great ser- 
vices, vii. 15. 

Polydamas, famous atMeta of antiqui^, 
i. 50. 

Polydectes, kine of Sparta, and bstither 
of Lycorgus, L 9o. 

Pdydonis, brother of* Jason, tyrant of 
Pherm, succeeds him, and ursoon aflkr 
killed by Pdyphron hw other brother, iv. 
209. 

Polygamy. It was aDd^ved in figypt, 

Pdygnotus, fiimous painter : generous 
action of his tbwards the Athenians. iL 
344. 

Pdyperchon, Syracusan, in concert 
with Leptines, kills Calippus« I>ion*s 
murderer, iv. !^. 

^ Pdypluoo is substitirted in the roons 
of Jason, tyrant of Pherm, lus brother 
iv. 209. he kills Pdydorus his crthet 
brother, and is soon aner killed hims^ 
by Alexander of Pherae, ilw 

Poljrsperchon, one of the generals of 
Alexander's army, reduces a couatiy 
called Bubacene, v. 140. he ridicules a' 
Persian for proslratin|r himself beforai 
Alexander, 1^. that pnnce causes hina 
lo be pot in prison, and pardons hina sood 
after, ib. Pdysperchon takes the city o^ 
Ora, 150. he is appointed regent of thi 
kingdom, and governor ef M*^r*^*knii, ly I 
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he endf^TOura to secure Greece Uf him- 
leU*, ibto he b driven out of Macedonia 
by Cassander, ib. he causes Hercules, 
the SOB o(f Alexander, and his mother 
Baraioa, to be put to deaths 282. 

Polystratus, Macedonian soldier, -car- 
'ies drmk to Darius at the point of death, 
and receiyes his last words, ▼. 106. 

Pdyxenides, admiral of the fleet of 
Antiodius the Great, is defeated by Li- 
▼ius, and reduced to fly, vi. 307. he de- 
feats Pausistratus, who commanded the 
fleet of Rhodes, h)r a stratageiii, 309. he 
is defeated by ^milius, and compelled 
to retire to Epbesus, 311* 

Polyxenus, brother-in-law of Diony> 
nus, having declared against that prince, 
flies to avoid falling into his hands, iv. 
121. 

Polyzelus, brother of Hiero L king of 
Syracuse, gives hu brother umbrage, iii. 
133. Theron, his son-in-law; takes his 
part, ib. peace is made by the mediation 
of the poet Simonides, ib. 

Pompeius, (L.\ Roman officer, com- 
mands a small body of troops during the 
war with Perseus, and retires to an emi- 
neoce, where he defends himself val- 
iantly, vii. 122. 

Pompey succeeds LaicuUus in the war 
against Mtthridates, viii. 92. his conduct 
upon amvin^ in his government, 93. he 
offers Mithridates peace, 94. he gains 
several victories over that prince, 95. he 
marches into Armenia against Tigranes, 
who comes and surrenders himself to 
hiss, 96. be pursues Mithridates, and in 
his wav sulqect:! the Albanians siiod Ibe- 
rians, §8. tved of following Mithcidales, 
he oones to Syria, of which he takes 
possession, and puts an end to the em- 
pire of the Seleucidflp, 99. he marches to 
Ponttts, 100. he retu,rns into Syria, 101. 
Poaipey*s expeditions into Arabia, 105. 
be takes Jerusalem, enters the temple, 
and even the Holy of Ht^ies, vii. 291. 
afier having reduced all the cities of Pon- 
tus, be returns to Rome, viii. 106. he re- 
ceives the honour of a triumph, ib. after 
bis defeat at Pharsalia, he retires into 
Egypt, lid. he is killed, 117. 

Pootos, kingdom of Asia Minor, i. 21. 
diroRol<^ical abridgment of the history 
6[ the kings of Pontus, 111. 

Popilhis (C.) is sent ambassador into 
E^rypt, in order t6^p«»t an end to the war 
Mu^ vii. 69. be ohli|ts Antiocbos W 



quit Egypt, and leave the tivs PtolenMit 
brothers, m qui^ possession of it, 7S. h^ . 
is sent into Peloponnesus to publish tlm 
decree of the senate there in favour of ^ 
the Greeks, f23. 

Porphyry, Tynan, a learned Pagan, 
declared enemy of Christianity and the 
Holy Scriptures, vii. 95. 

Porus, Indian king, refiises to submit 
to Alexander, v. 152. he is defeated and 
taken prisoner, 154, &c Alexander re- 
stores to him his dominions, 158. 

Posts. Invention of posts and oourieiift 
u. 191. 

Pothinus^ Ptolemy's ministfr, de- 
thrones Cleopatra, viiL 116. he advises 
the death of Pompey, ib. he endeavours 
to render Csesar odious to the E^ptians, - 
118. he prevents the eflTect ofCflesar's 
decree, and makes the Egyptians t^e 
arms against him, 120. Cesar causes 
him to be put to death, 121. 

Pelidsea, city c^ Macedonia, revolts 
against the Athenians, to whom it vas 
tnbutary, iii. 119. it is besie^^ and taken 
by the Athenians, ib. Phihp takes that 
city from them, iv. 277. 

roverty. Love of pover^ instituted at 
Smrta, iv. 53. 

Prexaspes, confidant of Cambysesi 
kills Smerdis by that prince's order, ti. 
170. his base and monstrous flattery of 
Cambyses, 171. he promises the Magi 
to declare before the people Smerdis the 
Ma^an the true son of Cyrus, 175. he 
speass to Uie people Grmn the top of a . ^ 
tower, declares the contrary to them, 
throws himself down from the top of the 
tower, and is killed, 176. 

Priapatius, son and successor of Ar- 
saoes 11. king of the Parthians, viL 297. 
-INriene, city o( Ionia, iii. 117. 

PrinceK. See Kings. 

Procles, son of Aristodemus, reigns at 
Sparta with his brother Eurysthenes, i. 
96. 

Proculieius, Roman officer, comes to 
Cleopatra in her retirement, and advises 
her to put herself into Cesar's hands, 
▼iii* 143. makes himself master of the 
person of that princess, ib. Cassar orders 
nim to ask her what i^e desires ofhim, ib. 

Prodicosj name given by the Laeedm- 
monians to the guardians of the kings^ 
i.96. 

Froteqs, kiirg of Areos, ii. 239. 

PromsK^ms, one of Alexander's oflleers* 
dies in adebausb with (hat prince, ^(.11^ . 
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- nrophec!«t respecting Phanioh-Hoph« 
re ana the Egyptians, i. 181, &c. fn-opb- 
•eiea concerning Ninereh, ii. 80. Baby- 
lon, 190. CvniR, 133. Alexander, 155. 
Aotiochua the Great, vii. 10. Seleucua 
Philopator,fiO. Antiochus Epiphanea, 88. 
Jacob*a prophecy c(Micerning the Mes- 
siah, 295. 

ProRpcrity. Proof to which it puts the 
•oal, ii. 97. train of proancrily, iii. 348. 

Protagoras, brother of Nicocles, expels 
Evag»ras II. from Salamis, and reigns in 
his stead, iv. 251. Ochus confirms the 
possession of the throne to him, 254. 

Protaiforaa of Abdera, sophist ; opin- 
ion of Protagoras concerning the Divin- 
ity, iii. 211. the Athenians expel him 
their city, and cause his works to be 
burnt, ib. 

Proteas, Macedonian : Alexander 
drinks his health in the bowl of Hercules, 
T. 192. 

Proteus, king of Emt, i. 170. he de- 
tains Helen and her ricnep, and restores 
ber to Menelaus, i. ib. &e. 

IVothous, senator of Sparta, opposes 
the war against the Thebans, but is dis- 
regarded, IV. 196. 

Protogenes, famous painter. Deme- 
Iriu8*s regard for him during the siege of 
Rhodes, v. 196. 

Protomachus, one of tbe Athenian gen- 
erals that gained the victory near the isl- 
ands Arginusae, and were condemned at 
I heir return, iii. 264. 

IVovidenee. Discourse of Socrates 
upon Providence, iy. 19. 

Proxenus, of Boeotia, commands a body 
of Grecian troops in the army of Gyrus 
the Younger, against his brdther Artax- 
erxes, iii. 296. he is seized by treachery, 
and put to death, Sll. character of Prox- 
enus, ib. 

Pnisisa I. king of Bithynta, i. 1 10. 
' Prufias II. kinffof Bithyoia, sumamed 
the Hunter, declares for the Romans 
•gainst Antiochus, vi. 910. he makes war 
•gainst Eumenes, vii. SO. service done 
him by Hwinibal during that war, ib. 
PHnias agrees to deliver him up to the 
Romans, 91. he endeavours to induce the 
Romans to grant Perseus a peace, 129. 
kis abject flattery in the senate, 174. war 
ef Prusias with'AtUlus, 177. the senate 
•Mige him to lay down his arms, and to 
make Attahis satisftctioR, 178. Prusias, 
fartending lo put his son NioooMdes to 
dnth, b killed I7 hin» 179. 



Prytanis, name of the chief magistrate 
of Corinlh, ii. 241. 

Psammenitus, king of^Egypt, is con- 
quered by Camhyses, who uses bim with 
clemency, i. 187. he endeayours to re- 
asccnd tiie throne, and is put to death, 1 88. 

Psammeticus, one of the twelve kings 
who reigned at the same time in Egypt, 
is baniuied into the fens, and on what 
occasion, i. 176. he defeats the other 
eleven kings, and remains sole monarch 
of Egypt, 177. he makes war against 
the king of Assyria, ib. he besieges 
Azotus, and fakes it after a siege of 
twenty-nine years, ib. he prevents the 
Scythians from invading Egypt, 178. his 
method of knowing whether the Egyp- 
tians were the most ancient people of 
the earth, ib. 

Psammts, king of Egypt, i. 181. 

Ptolemais, daughter of Ptolemy Soter, 
is married to Demetrius Poliorcetes, yi 
14. 

Ptolemy, son of Amj'ntas II. disputes 
the crown with Pcrdicca?, iv. 209. P©' 
lopidas excludes him fVom the throne, 210. 

Ptolemy, son of Selcticus, is killed a« 
the battle of Ipsus, v. 40. 

Ptolemy I. son of Lagus, one of Alex 
ander's generals, takes several cities ot 
India, v. 149. he is dan^roiisly woundect 
at the siege of a city of India, 170. he it 
cored soon after, 171. provinces which 
fall to him after the death of Alexander^ 
218. he canses the body of Alexander te 
be carried to Alexandrin, 234. he enter., 
into a leagtie with Antipater, Craterus^ 
and Antigonud, against Perdiccas %n4 
Eumenes, 237. he makes himsetf master 
of Syria, Phoenicia, and Judaea, 242. hf 
takek Jerusalem, 243. he forms a leagtM 
with Seleucus, Cassander, and Ly8im»> 
chus, against Antigonns, 271. he seizes 
the island of Cyprus, 275. he deleata 
Demetrius in battle, 276, and maker 
himself master of Tyre, ib. defeat of on« 
of his generals by Demetrius, 277. diP 
fcrent expeditions of Ptolemy against An- 
ligonus, 282, Ptolemy is defeated by De- 
metrius, who takes from him the isle of 
Cyprus, 292. Ptolemy assumes the title 
of king, y. 299. l>e sends aid to the Rho- 
dians- besieged by Demetrius, 901. the 
Rhodians, m gratitude, giye him the title 
of Soter, 307. Pinlemy allies himself 
with SelencQs, Cassander, and Lysima- 
chos, against Antigomis and DeraeUwa^ 
Sit. thbee Mr priooes divide the ewnti* 
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cf AI«EUid«r VKumtjA l]lea^ vi. 1* Plol- 
eiDj reU^kes the isTand of Cyprus from 
Demetrius, B. he roMsws the league with 
lujsunachus and Seleucus againsif Deme- 
tnos, 10. he abdicates the throne to his 
son Ptolemy PHiladelphus, 17. death ot' 
Ptolemy Soter, SI. praise of that prince, 
ib. &mous library ivtuch he cufsed to be 
erected at Alexandria, 18. 

Ptolemy II. sumamied Philad^Iphoa, is 
placed by his father Ptolemy Soter upon 
the throne of E^pt, vi. 17. the com- 
mencement . of his reign, 90. bis resent- 
ment against Demetriutfl^alereus, ib. he 
causes the Holy Scriptures to be trans- 
lated into Greek, to aaom his library, 43. 
be cultirates the amity of the Romans, 
73. his liberality to the Roman ambassa- 
dors, ib. Ptolemy sends aid to the Athe- 
nians besieged by Antigonus,«74. revolt 
of Magas against Ptolemy, ?5. the latter 
quells a conspiracy against lus person, ib. 
works of Ptolemy of _adv;antage to com- 
merce, 78. be comes to an accommoda- 
tion with Ma^as, 79. war between Ptol- 
emy and Antiochus, 80. peace between 
those princes, 8i. death of Ptolemy Phi- 
ladclpnus, 85. character and qualities of 
that prince, ib. his taste for arts and 
sciences, 8*1. his application to make 
commerce flourish m bis dominions, 78. 

Ptolemy III. sumamed Euer^etes, suc- 
ceeds bis father Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
vi. 85. he avenges the death of his sister 
Bo'enice, puts Laodice to death, and 
seizes part of Asia, 89. m returning from 
that expedition he goes to Jerusalem, and 
offers sacrifices there to the God of Israel, 
91. league of Antiochus Hierax and Se- 
leucus Callinicus against Ptolemy, 92. 
the latter comes to an accommodation 
with Seleucus, 93. he causes Antiochus 
to be seized, and imprisons him, 95. he 
augments the library of Alexandria, ib. 
he gives Joseph, the nephew of Onias, 
the farm of the revenues of the provinces 
of Ccele-syria, Phaeoicia, Juasea, and 
Samaria, 97. arrival of Cleomenes at 
the court of Egypt, 146. death of Ptol- 
emy Euurgetes, 147. Ptolemy's liberality 
to tne Rhodians, 148. 

Ptolemy IV. sumamed Philopator, as- 
cends the throne of Egypt after the death 
of Ptolemy Euergetes, vj. 148. injustice 
and cruelty of that prince to Ciecnienes, 
170. Antiochus the Great undertakes to 
recover CoBle-syria from Ptolemy, 152. 
short truce between those two princcsi 



158. PtoleMy nfaw « flrwt vietocj 

Antiocbiis at Haphia, l&L he oomes to 
Jerusalem, ib. rase and revwge of Pto^ 
emy against the Jews, because they re- 
fuse to let him eattf into the sanctveir, 
163. he gnftits Antiochutpeaee, ib. tte 
Egyptians revolt a^puost PnUopator, 166. 
that prince gives hunself up to all Bnnser 
of eicesses, ib. be puts Arai^oei hsi 
wife and sister, tp death, 166« he dioa 
worn out with debauches^ S29. 

Ptolemy V. called Emphanes, at (be 
age of fivf yean ascenos the throne of 
^gypt, after the death of Ptolemy Phib- 
pator, vi. 230. Antiochus the Qreat and 
rhilip enter into a league to invade. hia 
dominions, S32. Piol^iny is put under 
the guardianship of the Romans, 237. 
Aristomenes, the young kin|[*s guardian 
for the Romjtns, takes ralestme and Cce- 
le-syria from Ajitiochus, 247. Antiochua 
retakes those provinces, ib. Scopas's 
conspiracy against Ptolemy frustrated by 
Aristomenes, 273. Ptolemy is declared 
of age, ib. he marries Cleopatra, daugh- 
ter of Antiochus, 286. he makes an al- 
liance with the Achaeans, vii. 14. he treata 
Hyrcanus, the son of Joseph, with great 
marks of favour and friendship, 15. he 
takes a disgust to Aristomenes, and nuta 
him Jlo death, ib. he abandons himseif to 
all sorts of excises, ib. the Eeyptiana 
form several conspiracies against him, ib. 
Ptolemy chooses Polycrajtes for his prime 
minister, ib. with that minister's assist* 
ance he gets the better of the rebels, 16. 
he renews the alliance with the Acheans, 
ib. he forms the design of attacking So. 
leucus, 36. the principal persons of hie 
court pcHSon him, ib, 

Ptolemy VI. called Philometor, at sii. 
years old succeeds his father Pudemy 
Epiphanes, vii. 36. ground of the war be- 
tween Ptolemy and Antiochus Epipha- 
nes, 63. coronation of Ptolemy, ib. he ia 
defeated by Antiochus, 65. he loses a 
second battle against Antiochus, and is 
taken prisoner, 66. the Alexandrianaeleci 
his brother Ptolemy Euergetes U. ear- 
named also Physcon, in hts place* 68, 
Antiochus replaces Philometor m appear- 
ance upon the throne, 70. the two Imto- 
thers unite and reign jointly, 71. the^Ro* 
mans prevent Antiochus from disturbing, 
tbem, 73. Philometor is dethroned by haa 
brother Physcon, 218. he goes to Roma 
to implore the senate's clemency, ib. th* 
Et^pans divide the kinj;^oi|i 4^ Egiyt ^, 
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the tw» Vralliera, fit. imw ^if^ 
ferenew arise betwe«n Philometor and 
Pbyscon, tl9. Philomeror fHhMs to 
•vacuate the island of Cypms, tSO. be 
tjMM a Tictory over Physcon, and takes 
bm prisoner, SSf. he pardons him and 
rastowi him his domioMMis, Ih. he mar- 
ries hto daughter Cleopatra to Alexander 
HtAtCf t28. he permits Onias to build a 
temple for the Jews Jn Egypt, ib. he 
marches to the aid of Alexander his 
•on-ni-law, attacked by Demetrius, St9. 
Apollonius's ]>1ot a»ainM Ploiemy^ ib. 
unon the refuval of Alexander to deliver op 
that traitor, Philomotor takes his daughter 
from him, gives her to Demetrius, and 
•ids him in ascending his father's throne, 
ib. &c. 

Pt^my Vn. called Euergetes II. and 
Physcon, son of Ptolemy Elpiphanes, is 
planed by tho Alexandrians upon the 
tlirone of Egypt in hi» eldest brother's 
•tead, vii. 68. the two brothers unite and 
reign jointly, 71. they prepare to defend 
themselves against the attacks of Antio- 
efans, ib. the Romans oblige that prince 
to leave those two princes m tranquillity, 
73. Physcon dethrones Philometor, 218. 
the Romans divide the kingdom between 
the two brothers, ib. Physcon, dissatis^ 
fied with the part given him, goes to Rome, 
and demands to be put in possession of 
the bland of Cypnis, ih. the Romans ad- 
judge it to him, 219. the people of Cyre- 
naica opgose Physcon's entrance mto 
their country^ 220. that, prince re-estab- 
lishes himself in that country, and nves 
orcasion to attempts against his life by 
his bad conduct, ib. he makes a second 
voyage to Rome, and carries his com- 
plaints thither against his brother, ib. he 
undertakes to make himself master of (he 
island of Cyprus, 221. Philometor defeats 
and takte him prisoner, and afterwards 
generously restores him his dominions, 
ib..->-*Physcon marries Cleopatra, the 
widow of Philometor, ascends the throne 
of Egypt, and puts his brother's son to 
death, vii. 230. Phvscon's exc^s of folly 
and debauchery, 239. Scipio Africanus 
the Younger goes to that prince's court, 
840. Physcon puts away Cleopatra, and 
marries her daughter, by Philometor, 
named also Cleopatra, 250. Horrible eru- 
ehies wluch he commita in Egypt, ib. a 
fwieral revolt compels htm to quit that 
M w |^ om, ib. new eruelties of Physcon«l 
k% reum ioio Egyf^ wd re«s*1 



cends the throne, th. he «m i p orta the in^ 
postor Alexander Zebina, and lends him 
an army to place him upon tlie throne of 
Syria, 252. he gives his daughter Trynhe* 
na in marria^ to Gtypus, S54. Pnys* 
con's death, ib. 

Ptolemy VIFI. called Lathjnrus, sno- 
ceeds his fiither Physcon, vn. 255. Cleo- 
patra, his mother, obhges him to repudi- 
ate his eldust sister, and marry Selene 
his youngest, ib. Lathyros aids Antio- 
chus thej Cyzjrenian against John Hjnr- 
cajHTs, 258. Cleopatra takes her dau|[ht^ 
Selene from Lathynis, and obliffcs him to 
quit Egypt, and content himseff with the 
kingdom of Cyprus, 256. J^athyros sends 
an army to besiege Ptolemais, and 
marches in person against Alexander, 
king of the Jews, over whom he gains a 
great victory, 262. barbarous action of 
Lathyrus anw the battle, ib. he raises 
th^ siege of Ptolemais, 263. he makes an 
ineffectual atteaipt against Egypt, ib. he 
is recalled by the Alexandrians, and rp- 
placed upon the throne of Egypt, 268. 
a rebellion rises up against him in Esypt, 
ib. Lathyrus destroys Thebes, whither 
the rebels had retired, ib. he dies soon 
after, ib. 

Ptolemy IX. kingof Egypt. See Alex- 
ander I. son of Physcon. 

Ptolemy X. son of Alexander I. king 
of Egypt. See Alexander II. 

Ptolemy XI. sumamed Auletus, is 
placed by the Alexandrians upon the 
throne of Egypt, in the room of Alexan- 
der 11. vii. 274. he causes himself to be 
declared the friend and ally of the Roman 
people by the influence of Caesar and 
Pompey, viii. 108. he oppresses his sub- 
jects in consequence with taxations, ib, 
he is dethroned, ib. the Alexandrians 
substitute his daughter Berenice in his 
place, ib. he goes to Rome, and with mo- 
ney gains the suffrages of the principal 
persons of the commonwealth for his re- 
6stftblishment, 109. he causes most of 
the ambassadors, sent by the Egyptians 
to Rome to jusiifV their revoR, to be mur- 
dered, ib. an oracle of the Sibyl is set op 
againist him, 110. Gabinius reinstates 
him upon the throne, 114. Aulctas puis 
his daughter Berenice to detuh, ib, his 
iftgratitude and perfidy to Rabirius, ib. 
death of Auletes, 115. 

Ptolemy I^IL son of Ptolemy AdeCes, 
reigns after his fbther with his sister CUx>> 
pttlra, viii.' 116. he expels C)erpatra« ft^ 
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Ire caases Pistnpey to be assassinated by 
Che advice of TheodotuSf 117/ Ciesar 
makes himself judge between Ptolemy 
and Cleopatra, 118. he secures the per- 
son of Plt>lemy, 119. he releases mm, 
123. Ptolemy renews the war against 
CflBsar, ib. he is defeated, and drowned 
iij the Nile endeavouring to escape, 124. 

Ptolemy I. king of Cyprus, brother of 
Ptolemy Auletes, is deposed by the Ro- 
mans, who confiscate his treasures, vii. 
277. he poisons himself, ib. 

Ptolemy II. son of Ptolemy Auletes, is 
made kin^ of Cyprus by Csesar, viii-. 119. 
Caesar gives him the crowii of Egypt 
mintly with Cleopatra, 124. death of 
Ptolemy, poisoned by that princess, 125. 

Ptolemy, son of Antony and Cleopatra, 
IS proclaimed king of Syria, by Antony, 
viii. 133. 

Ptolemy Apion, naturaHson of- Phys- 
eon, is made king of Cyrenaica, by his 
father, vii. 256. he Ipave* his kingdom to 
the Romans at his death, 265. 

Ptolemy Ceraunus, or the Thunder, 
son of Ptolemy Soter, quits the court and 
retires first to.IiVsimachus, and after- 
wards to Seleucus, vi. 17. he engages the 
latter in a war with Lysimachus, 32. he 
assassinates Seleucus and possesses him- 
self of his dominions, 35. he marries his 
aister Arsinoe, widow of Lysimachus, and 
causes her two children by that prince to 
be murdered, 36. he banishes her into 
Samothracia, 37. he is soon after pun- 
ished for those parricides by the Gauls, 
Ti-ho kin him in a battle, 38. 

Ptolemy Macron, governor of the isl- 
and of Cyprus under Ptolemy Philome- 
tor, revolts 'against that prince, enters 
into the service of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
and gives him possession of the island of 
Cyprus, vii. 66, &c. Antiochus gives him 
a share in his confidence, and the govern- 
ment of CoBlo-syria and Palestine, ib. he 
marches a^inst the Jews, and is defeated 
hy Judas Maccaba^us, 84. he becomes a 
friend to the Jews, 214. Antiochus Eupa- 
tor defMrives him of his government, 21o. 
Ptolemy, through despair, poisons him- 
self, ib. 

Ptolemy, son of Pyrrhus, is killed in 
a battle against the Lacedaemonians, vi. 
68. 

Ptolemy, one of the principal officers 
of Philip, unite«( with Apelles in his con- 
spiracy against that prince, vi. 185. Phil-, 
i|» causes bim to be pat to death, 18ft. 



I Put, king ofthe Ass|nri8n8. who repents 
' upon the preaching or Jonan, ii. 68. 
I Pulcher ( P. C laudius ) , consul, is beat- 
I CQ at eea by Adherbal the Carthaginiaa 
I general, i 253. 

I Punic : origin and signification ol 
I that word, i. 189. Pkmicwars, 240. 266. 
>ii. 12. 

I Pydna, city of Macedoniaj is subjected 
! by Philip, iv. 277. famous victory gained 
by Paulus ^milius over Perseus, near 
that city, vii. 144. 

Pylus, a small city of Messenfa^ taken 
by the Athenians during the Pelop<MUie* 
sian war, iii. 173. 

Pyramid. Description ofthe Pyramids 
of Egypt, i. 121. judgment to be formed 
of those famous structures, 122. 

Pyrrhus, general of the ^toUans, if 
twice beaten by Philip, vi. 200. 

Pyrrhus, son of ^cidcs, king of Epi- 
rus, flies from the fury of the reikis, vi. 6. 
he is re-established upon the throne of 
Epirus by Glaucias, king of lUyrium^ob. 
the Molossians revolt against him, and 
plunder all his riches, ib. he retires to 
Demetrius, son of Aotigonus, ib. he dis- 
tinguishes himself at the battle of Ipsus, 
ib. he goes to Egypt as a hostage for De- 
metrius, ib. he marries Antigone, daugh- 
ter of Berenice, 7. Ptolemy gives him a 
fleet and money, of which he makes use 
for re}M>sses8ing himself of his dominions, 
ib. Pyrrhus takes Macedonia from De* 
nietrius, and is declared king of it, 11. he 
divides that kingdom with Lysimachus, 
13. he is soon obliged to quit it, 14. the 
Tarentines call in Pyrrhus to their aid 
against the Romans, 45. that prince goes 
to Italy, 47. he defeats the consul Levi- 
nus, 50. he causes proposals of peace to 
be made to the Romans, ib. conversation 
of Pyrrhus with Fabricius, 53. Pyrrhus 
gains a second advantage over the Ro- 
mans, 58. expeditions of Pjnrhus in Sici- 
ly, 59. he returns into Italy, 61. he plun- 
ders the temple of Proserpine in the coui>- 
try of the Locrians, 62. he is defeated by 
the Romans, 63. he returns into Epirus^ 
ib. he throws himself mto Maceoonia, 
and makes himself master of it for a time* 
after having defeated Antiffoous, 64. ex- 
pedition of Pyrrhus into Peu>ponne8U8,65. 
ne besieges Sparta ineffectually, ib. be is 
killed at the siege of Argos, 71. goodand- 
bad qualities' of Pytrhus, ib. &c. 

Pytha||oras, a Lacedemonian, c^***. 
mabds part of the fleet eT Cyrus «» 
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Toaager, in the expedition of thai prince 
•gainet his brother Artaxerxes, iii. 296. 

Pythagoras, son of Evagoras, defends 
die cUjr of Salamis, besieged by ArU^ 
xerxos, during his father's absence, iii. 
S96. 

Pythagoras, philosopher, iii. 138. he 
goes to Italy and settles at Crotona, 
where he opens a school of philosophy, 
138. novitiate of silence whicn he makes 
has disciples observe, ib. 

Pytharchus of Cyzicum gains the fa- 
vour of Cyrus, who gives him the reve- 
nues of seven cities for a pension, ii. Id6. 

Pythean, magistrate of the Bceotians, 
induces them to unite their forces with 
Iheee of the Achcans against theMlo- 
mans, vii. 190. Metellus puts him to 
death, 191. 

Pytheas, famous astronomer and geog- 
rapher, vii. 183. 

Py thia, name of the priestess of Apollo 
at Delphi, i. 36. 

Pvthiao, celebrated games of Greece, 

Pythias, friend of Damon: trial to 
which their friendship was put, iv. 133. 

Pythius, Lydian prince, generous oflTer 
which he makes Xerxes of nis riches, iii. 
14. means which the princess his wife 
uses to make him senstlfleof the injustice 
and absurdity of his conduct 15. cruelty 
which Pythius experiences from Xerxes, 
16. 

PjTthodorus, sent by the Athenians to 
the aid of the Leontines, is banished for 
not having undertaken the conquest of 
Sicily, iii. 198. 

Python, of Byzantium, famous rheto- 
rician, is deputed by Philip to the The- 
bans to incline them to peace, iv. 318. 

QroiT. See Discus. 

HABrRius PosTHnMUs,Roman knight, 
goes to Ptolemy Auletes, in order to be 
paid the sums he had lent t^at prince 
at Rome, viii. 114. perfidy of Ptolemy 
towards him, 115. Rabirius is accused at 
Rome of having assisted Ptolemy in cor- 
rupting the senate, ib. Cicero undertakes 
his deienee ib. 

Race. See Course. 

Ragau ; name of tbe plain where Na- 
buchodonosor conquerea Pbraortes, ii. 
78. 

Ramese^ Miamum, king tiC Egypt, i. 
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nite hardships, ib. 

Ranunius, citizen of Brundusianiy in 
ordered by Perseus to poison Eumeoee, 
viL 104. be goes to Vaierios «i Chalcis, 
discovers tbe whole to (Mm, and lUiown 
him to Rome, ib. 

Raphia, city of Palestine, near wbich 
Antiochus the Great was defeated by 
Ptolemy Philopatar, vi. 163. 

Reauing, of histo^ espedaUy : of what 
use it is to a prince, v. 4. ddicacy of thn 
Lacederoonians in respect to the bookn 
that youth were sufierM to read, u. S84« 

RegiUus (L. iErailius) is charged with 
the conMnand of the Roman fleet in the 
room of Livius, ri. 307. he gains a coov- 
plete victory over Polyxenides, Antio- 
chus's admiral, 311. he receives the hon^ 
our of a triumph, 326. 

Regulus (Alt Attilius), consul, gains n 
, eat victorr over the Carthaffiniaos with 
is fleet, i. z44. he goes to Africa, ib. the 
Romans continue him in the command aa 
proconsul, ib. he defeats the Carthagini- 
ans, and seizes Tunis, 245. he 8ufi«:rs 
himself to be dazzled by his glorious 
successes, 246. he is defeated and taken 
prisoner by the Cartliaginians, 248. the 
Carthaginians send him to Rome to pro- 
pose the exchange of prisoners, 250. at 
nis return they put him to a cruel death, 
251. 

Religion. Origin and source of the re- 
ligion of the ancients, i. 22. attention of 
the ancients in discharging all the duties 
of religion, ii. 229. the veil of religion 
oflen serves to cover the most criminal 
designs, and the most unjust enterprises, 
iii. 164. 

Reomithras, one of the revolted chiefs 
against Artaxerxes Mnemon, delivers up 
the principal rebels to that prince, tp 
make his own peace, and keeps the 
money which he had brought from Egypt 
for the confederacy', iv. 234. 

Resurrection of'^the body. Confjscd 
notions which the ancients nad of the re* 
surrection of the body, fii. 267. 

Retreat of the ten thousand Grf^ks 
aflcr the bttlle of Cunaxa, iii. 312, &c. 

Rhadamanthus, brother of Minos, is 
appointed by that prince to aduuiii&ter 
justice in his capital city, iv^ 59. 

Rhampsinitus, king of Egypt, L 171. 

Rhegiiim, city of Sicily, forms a leagun 
against Dionyrius, iv. 111. it makeii 
peace with that tyrant, ib. its refusal ta 
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pT« him a wife, and the insolent answer 
with which that refusal is attended, 114. 
Diooy sius besieges it out of revenge, 1 23. 
nnKrable fate of that city, 124. a Roman 
legion by the aid of the Mamertines 
comes and settles there, after having ex- 
pelled the inhabitants, i. 240. the Ro- 
mans re-establish the inhabitants, ib. 

Rhisiases, Achapan, by menaces obliges 
his son Memnon, who was chief magis- 
trate, not to oppose the treaty with the 
Romans, y\. 2M. 

Rhodes, island and city of Asia Minor, 
1. 21. Rhodes takes up arms against 
Athesas, iv. 241. it is declared ^ee, 245. 
it is subjected by Mausohis, king of C aria, 
248. the Rhodians undertake to dethrone 
Artemisia, widow of that prince, 249. 
that princess takes their citv, 250. the 
death of Artemisia re-estabfishes their 
liberty, ^1. the Rhodians refuse to aid 
Antigonns against Ptolemy, ▼. S96. De- 
metrius besieges their city, ib. he raises 
the siege a year after by a peace very 
honourable for the Rhodians, 306. he 
makes them a present of all the machines 
of war which he had employed ■ in that 
Bif^ffe, ib. the Rhodians erect the famous 
Cnlossus, « ith the money raised by the 
sale of those machines, ib. their impious 
flattery of Ptdlemy to express their grati- 
tude (or the aid he had given them during 
that siege, 307. great earthquake at 
Rhodes, V4. 147. emulation of the neigh- 
bouring princes in conso1in« that afflicted 
city, ib. destruction of the fiimous> Colos- 
sus, ib. war between the Rhodians and 
Byzantines, and the cause of it, 157. 
peace is restored between the two peo- 

fle, ib. war between the Rhodians and 
'htlip, 2S2. they defeat Hannibal at sea, 
9^. dispute between the Rhodians aQd 
Eumenes before the Romans, concerning 
t1>c Grecian cities of Asia, 320. the 
Rhodians signalize then' zeal for Rpme 
m the war %vith Perseus, vii. 110. they 
send ambassadors to Rome, and to the 
Roman army in Macedonia, who speak 
there in favour of Perseus with extraor- 
dinary insolence, 129. they send depu- 
ties to Romf>, who endeavour to appease 
tlie anger of the senate, 166. after long 
and warm solicitation,^, they succeed in 
being admitted into the alliance of the 
Reman people^ 1C9. 

Rhodogima, daughter of Mtthridates, 
king of the Parthians, is married to De- 
BMCrius, king of Syria, vii. 236. 



Rhone, river. Passage -of the Rhone 
by Hannibal, i. 273. 

Rirhes, contempt which the ancient 
Scythians had for riches, ii, 311. 

Richlieu' (Cardinal) composed dra- 
matic pieces, and piqued himself upon 
excelling in that stuay, iv. 311. 

Romans. First treaty between the R<h 
mans and Cartha^nians, i. 217. the 
Romans send deputies to collect fhfflawa 
of the cities of Greece, iii. 75. second 
treaty between the Romans and Cartha- 
ginians, i. 227. war between the Romans 
and Pyrrhus, vi. 45. they are defeated in 
two battles by that prince, 60. they gaia 
a great victory over Pyrrhus, and oblige 
him to quit Italy, 63. they punMh their 
citizens who had settled in Rheeium, i. 
241. they send ambas.sadors to Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, and make an alliance with 
that prince, vi. 73. they aid the Mamer- 
tines against the Carthaginians, i. 240. 
they form the design of filling out a fleet 
for the first time, 242. they beat the Car- 
thaginians, first near the coast of Myle, 
and afterwards near Ecnomus,$43. they 
pass over into Africa, 244. they are at 
first victorous, and afterwards cfefeated, 
ib. they defeat the Carthaginian fleet in 
sight of Sicily, 251. they go to Sicily, and 
form the siege of Lilybaeum, 252. they 
are defeated at sea, 253. they gain a 
great victory over the Carthaginians, to 
whom they grant peace, 256.-r— The 
Romans take Sardmia from the Cartha- 
ginians, i. 264. they drive Teuta out of 
IHyrium, vi. 110. they send a solemn 
embassy into Greece to notify their treaty 
with the Illyrians, ib. the Corinthians 
admit them to the Isthn)ian games, and 
the Athenians grant them the freedom ot 
their city, ib. the Romans drive Deme- 
trius of Pharos out of Illyrium, 173. they 
send ambassadors to demand him ci 
Philip, who refuses to deliver him up, ib. 
they declare war against the Carthagini- 
ans, i. 271. they are defeated near the 
Ticinus, 280. near Trebia, 283, and the 
lake of Thrasymenus, 285. they make 
several conquests in Spain, 286. fhev 
lose a great battle near Cannae, 294. 
Hannibal besieges Rome, 299. the ^o* 
mans are defeated in Spain, 301. thev 
gain a great battle over Asdrubal, 30z. 
they go over into Africa, 905. they de- 
feat the Carthaginians near Zama, oMige 
there to demand peace, and grant it them, 
S09.--^-Tbe Romans sencf deputies -» 
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Ptolemy kmI Cleopatra to renew their 
aocieot alliance with Egyptf vL 165. 
they gain an advantage over Philip at 
Apolkmia, 194. they break with Hierony- 
inu«, viii. 18. u}h>o the news of that 
nhnce*s death, they aend Mareellus into 
oirily, 19. that general takea S3nracu8e, 
S6. alliance of the Romans wiih the 
/bllolians, vi. 198. the Romans send 
Siilpitiu» to the aid of the ^tolions 
a^uinst Philip, 200. various expeditions 
ot that prtelor in Macedonia, 201, ttc 

feneral peace between the Romans and 
*hilip, in «vhich the allies on both sides 
are included, 226. the Romans accept 
u)c guardianship of Piolemy Epiphanes, 
2dG. they declare war against Philip, 
2:)8. they defeat that prince in a battle, 
244. they employ their influence with 
Antiochus to induce him not to make war 
Afraiiist Atldus, 247. expeditions of the 
Romans in Phocis, 251. they make a 
treaty with Nabis, 237. they gain a far 
raous victory over Philip near Scotussa 
and Cynoscephalae, 262. they ^ant that^ 
prince peace, 266. they reinstate Greece 
in its ancient liberty, 268. ;-The Ro- 
mans send an ettibassy to Antiochus, vi. 
272. it tends only to dispose both sides 
to an open rupture, ib. they make war 
againat Nabis, 27d. they oblige him to 
demand peace^ and grant it toliim, 280.' 
every preparation is made for a war be- 
tween the Romans and Antiochus^ 283. 
mutual embasnes on both sides without 
effect, 284. the Romuis send troops 
against Nabis, who had broken the trea- 
ty, 289. they declare war against Anti- 
ochus, 299. they gain an advantage 
over that prinoe at Thermopylae, 3(S. 
they defeat Polyzenides, Antiochus*s ad- 
miral, on two occasions, 310. they go 
- to Asia, and gain a great victoi'y over 
Aotiocmis near Magnesia, 318. they 
grant him peace, 320. they reduce the 
^lolians, and grant them peace, vii. 2. 
tlxey subject tlie Gauls of Asia, 6. com- 
ulamts against Philip carried to Rome, 
18. the Romans send coronaissaries to 
exan *"\e into those '^omplu.Ats, and to 
take ^Jffnizance of the ill treatment of 
Sparta by the Achseana, 18. new com- 
plaints carried to Rome against Philip, 
36. the Romans send back hia son De- 
metrius with ambassadors, 37.— —The 
Romans send ambassadors into Mace- 
donia, to have an eye upon the conduct 
of Perseu8| viL 99. they htaak with that 



prince, 105. wai ia declared in lonBt 111* 
ihe Romans are wonted near the rivtr 
Peneus, 118. the aeeate makes a win 
decree to put a stop to the avarice of the 
generals and magistrates, who oppressed 
the allies, 123. the RomaBS penetrate 
into Macedonia, 124, &e. they conquer 
Gentius, king of lUyrtum, 139. they gaia 
a great 'victory over Pereeus near the 
city of Pydna, 147, &c. that prince ti 
taken with has children, LSt. decree oi 
tbe senate, which sranta liberty to the 
Macedonians and lUyrianSp 15S. the Ro> 
mans oUige Antiochv Epiphanee4o f^oit 
Eg;'pt, and to leave Jhe two reigmng 
brothers in peace, 7Sb their cruel treat- 
ment of the ^tdtans, 169. all in general 
who had favoured Perseus are cited to 
Rome, to answer for their conduct there, 
170. a thousand Achseans carried, thither, 
172. the senate banishes them into sev^ 
ral towns of Italy, ib. afltt.^eTenteen 
years of banishment they are sent back 
into their own country, 174. they refuse 
Cumeoes entrance into Rome, 175. the 
Romans divide the kingdom of Egypt 
between PhilomelOi' and Physoon,. S18. 
one of their embassadors is killed in Sy- 
ria, 222. The Romans declare the 

Jews the'u: friends and allies, ▼ii.~224. 
they acknowledge Demetrius king of Sy- 
ria, ib. they conquer the Ligurians, and 
give their territory to the people of Mar- 
seilles, 181. they defeat Andriacua, and 
two more^venturers, who bad poasesa- 
ed themselves of Macedonia, and reduce 
that kingdom into a Roman province, 

187, &c. they declare war agauwt the 
Carthaginians, ii. 14. they elder tl^m to 
abandon Carthage, 16. they besiege that 
city, and demohsh it entirely, 19, &c. 
decree of the aenate for separating seve- 
ral cities from the Achcan leasu^ viiL 

188, &0. troubles in Achaia, ^0. the 
Romans defbat the Aclueans, and take 
Thebes, 191. they gain another victory 
over the Acheans, take Corinth, and 
burn it, 193. they reduce Greece into a 
Roman province, ib. they renew the 
treaties made with the Jews, 235» they 
inherit the riches and dominioqa of Atta- 
ins^ kin^ of Pergamus, 243. they reduce 
Aristonicus, who had possessed himeelf 
of them, 244. Ptolemy Anion, king of 
Cyrenaica, and Nicomedea, king of 
Bithynia, leave the Roroani their domin- 
ions at their deaths, 265, jfcc the Ro- 
mans roduee those u n gdo m a iain Bwmi 
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ik— The JELonnms re-estab- 
tbe kings of Capp«docia and Bithy- 
nia, eipeUed by ^Mithridates, viii. 48. 
6r«t war of the Romans against Mith- 
ridates, 60. massacre of al) the Romans 
and Italians in Asia Minor, 51. the Ro- 
mans gain three great battles against the 
generals of Mithndates, 64. 69. they 
grant that prince peace, 62. second war 
of the Roifums with Mithridates, 63. 
they are defeated by that prince in a bat- 
tle, 69. they gain, a great victory over 
him, and compel him to retire inio Ar- 
menia, to Tigranes, hw son-in-law, 73. 
79. they declare war against Tigranes, 
and defeat him in a battle, 78, &c. sec- 
ond victory of the Romans over the united 
forces of Mithridates and Tigranes, 87« 
they again gaia several victories over 
Mithridates, who had recovered his do- 
minions, 96. they subject Tigranes, king 
of Armenia, 96. they drive Antiochus 
Asiaticus out of Syria, and reduce that 
kingdom into a Roman province, 199. 
<— — The Romans, by the will of Alexan- 
der, king of Egypt, are declared heirs 
of his dominions, vii. 275. end of the 
war with Mithridates, viii. 104. the Ro- 
mans drive Ptolemy out of Cyprus, and 
confiscate his Measures, vii. 277. they 
invade Parthia, and are defeated, 300, 
&c. they declare Ptplemy Auletes their 
friend and ally, viii. 108. they reduce 
Egypt into a Roman province, 146. 
Cappadocia is also reduced into a Roman 
province, vii. 331. reflection upon the 
conduct of the Romans towards the 
states of Greece, and the kings both of 
Europe and Asia, vi. 327. diflerence be- 
tween the Romans and the Greeks, vii. 
ZOO. Roman haughtinoss, 74. |etiing out 
of the consul and army, 112. difference 
of taste of the Romans and Greeks in 
respect to shows, i. 61, 

Rosaces, governor of Lydia and Ionia, 
commands a detachment of Ochus*s army 
in thai prince's expedition against Egypt, 
iv. 265b 

Rosaces, Persian lord, gives proofs of 
bis valour at the battle of the Granicus, 
V. 20. 

Rowers. Condition ofUiem among the 
sncients, iy. 91. 

- Roxana, sister of Skatira, queen of 
Persia. Tragical history <^ that prin« 
cess,4ii. 280, 281. 

Roxana, dajughler of Oxyartes, wife 
of Alexander, v. 140. she is detirered of 



a son soon after Alexander's death, tl8. 
she causes Statira, Alexander's widow, 
as well as herself, to be put to death with 
Drypetis, Hephgestion's widow, 220, 
Cassander deprives her of all the hon- 
ours <^ a queen, and soon after puts her 
to death, 260, &c. 

Roxana, sister of Mithridates, viiL 74. 
deplorable end of that princess, 75. 

Sabacus, king of ^Ethiopia, enters 
Eg^pt, and conquers it,.i. 173. at the 
expiration of fifty years be retires volun- 
tarily into ^Ethiopia, ib. 

Sabians. sect of idolaters in the East, 
ii. 218. ^ 

Sabracas, powerful people of India, 
subjected by Alexander, v. 170. 

«ac9e, people of Assyria, subjected by 
Cyrus, ii. 1 IS. 

Saddiicees, a powerful sect among the 
Jews : some account of them, vii. ^0. 

Sadyattes, kin|| of Lydia, ii. 84. be 
besieges Mdetus, ib. 

Sages. Abridgment <^ the lives of the 
seven sages of Greece, ii. 288. 

Saguntum, city of Spain, besieged and 
taken by Hannibal, i. 270. 

Said, the ancient Thebais of Egypt, 
i. 118. 

Sais, city of the Lower Egypt, i. 132. 

Salarois, capital city of the island of 
Cypnis, iii. 357. 

Sal amis, isle of Greece, famous for 
the battle at sea between Xerxes and the 
Greeks, iii. 36. 

Salome, wife of Aristobuhis I. takes 
the three princes, her husband's brothers, 
out of prison, vii. 282. 

Samaria, city of Palestine, the capital 
of the kingdom, of Israel, i. 22. origin of 
the enmity between the Samaritans and 
Jews, ii. 64. the Samaritans oppose the 
Jews at the lime they are rebuilding the 
temple of Jerusalem, 162. they simmit 
to Alevmder, v. 66. they cannot obfain 
the same privileges from that prince as 
the Jews, 74. they* mutiny, 80. Alex- 
ander drives them out of Samaria, ib* 
they conform to the religion of Antiochus 
Epiphany vii. 76. destruction of Sa- 
maria by Hyrcanus, 259. 

SambUtse, machine of war of the an- 
cients, viii. 27. 

Samoa, island and city of Ionia, ii. 286. 
Samoe taken and deslxoyed by the Athc- 
nian.s, iii. 117. Lyson<ter re-establiithes 
the ancient inbabitaala in it, 270. iropi- 
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0IM flatteiy of the Strnkiw towanfa that 
Laced«moR»an, S90. 

SamoUiracia, tsland of the Archipelago, 
comiderad as lacred and inviolablei vii. 
150. 

Sandracotta, Indian, possesses himself 
of all the provinces of India, which Al> 
exaoder had cooc|aereJt v. SIO. Seleocus 
undertakes to drive him out of tham, ib. 
those two princes co^pe to an accommo- 
dalion, ib. 

Sancala, city of India, taken and efi- 
lirely d^piolished by Alexander, v. 159. 

- Saosduchinus, king of Babykw. See 
Nabuchodonosor I. 

Sappho, of Mitylene, sumamed the 
tenth Aluse, ii. 287. 

Saraciis, king of Assyria, iL €5. re- 
volt of NabopoUttsar a{>ainsl that prince, 
lb. death of Sarucus, 80. 

Ssrdaoapalus, kin^ of Assjnria, ii. 58. 
his effeminacy, ib. his death, £9. 

Sardinia, mind of Europe in the Me- 
diterranean, subjected by the Carthagin- 
ians, i. 2 IS. 

Sardis, a cit^r of Lydia, subjected by 
Cyrus, ii. 127. it is taken and burnt by 
Aristagoras and the Athenians, 328. 

Satrapse, i\ame given to the governors 
of provmces amongst tlie Persians, ii. 
^187. 

Saturn. Pagan divinity, i. 192. 

Satire, sort of poem, i.- 66. , 

Scamma, name given to the place, 
wher^ the athleta> combated, i. 53. 

Scarpus, gener^ of Antony's army in 
Li^a,xiecla^es for Ctesar, viii. 138. 

^caurus, Pompey's lieutenant, reduces 
Syria and Damascus, viii. 99. 

Scauros ( JSmilius) is deputed by tho 
Romans U> Ju^urtha, ii. 38. he suffers 
himself to he bribed by.Uiat prince, ib. 

Scene, or Stage, part of the theatre of 
the ancients, i. 66. 

' Serdiledes, l^ing of Illyrium, exercises 
a kind of piracy at the expense of ail his 
neighbours, vi. 109. he Joins the Acheeans 
against the ^tollans, 173. he ^akes an 
aUianoe with the Romans, 199. 

Sciences. See Arts. 

Scipia (Publius) marches qfto Spain 
against Hannibal, i. 275. he passes the 
Po, and is defeated near the Ticinus, 
S80. he is sent into Spain^ and joins his 
brother Cn. Snpie tbwe, 291. they make 
a great progress there, 298, they divide 
their troops, 301. PubUns is kiUed in a 
k»attle, ih» 



S^io (Cneos) is sent by his bfo Ch er 
into Spain to make head against Aadn»- 
bal, i. 276. the two In'others join eoeli 
other, and have gi^at success, 291- 
Cneus is killed m a nettle, 301. 

Scipio (P. Cornelias), euraamed Afii- 
canus, makes himself roaster c^ all Spain^ 
i. 904. he is elected consur, and ^s over 
into Africa, ib. he has an interview with 
Hannibal, and gains a great victory over 
that general, 307, &c. be grants the Car- 
thaginians peace, 3C9. conversation be- 
tween Scipio and Hannibal at Ephesus, 
317. Scipio serves as lieutenant to his 
brother L. Cwnelius Scipio, in the war 
with Antioehus, vi. 307. he rejects the 
offers of Antiochusj 313. Scipio's d«Uh, 
L321. 

Scipio (L. Cornelius), sumamed Asi- 
aticus, is charged with the war against 
Antioehus, vi. 307. he goes to Asia, 312. 
he gains a famous victory over Antioehus, 
near Magnesia, 317. he receives the 
honour of a triumph, 326. 

Scipio Nasica, son-in-law of Scipio 
Africanus, is charged with an important 
expedition by Paulus ^milius, which he 
executes highly for his honour, vii. I4S. 
he is sent into Macedonia, to appease the 
troubles excited by Andriscus, 186.- 

Scipio (Publius), sumamed Afncanos 
the Younger, distingi^^hes himself in the 
war with Carthage, ii. 19. he returns to 
Rome to demand the office of edile, 20. 
the people give him the consulship ib. 
Scipio goes te Africa., and advances 
against Carthage, ib. he takes that city 
and demolishes it, 25,^ &c. he is seat am- 
bassador into Egypt^ Syria, and Crreece, 
vii. 240. Qse which lie makes of the 
presents senf.him by Antioehus ^detea, 
247. character and praise of Scipio, iL 
33. his indm^te firiendsbip wkh Polybitis, 
ib. 

Sdsmas, eldest son of Datames,' be- 
comes his accuser to Artaxerxes, iii. 369. 

Scopes is placed at Ae head of the 
^tolian troops in the war against the 
Achieans,vi* 169. he ravages Macedo- 
nia, 174. he prevails upon the .AUofiana 
to make an alliance with the Roenans, 
198.> he goes into, the service of Ptolemy 
Epiphanes, king of Eg]rpt, 247. he peo> 
sesses himself 'of JodiBa, ib. he is de> 
feated by Antioehus, and obliged to ao> 
cept ignominious conditions, 648. be eo»> 
spires asainat Ptolemy, aiid if poft 16 
deaUs MS. 
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ScorploD, machine «f war, viii. ^3. 

Scyiaz, Greek of Caryandia, is com- 
missioned by Darius to discover India, ii. 
82S. he acquits himself happily of thtti 
commission, ib. 

Scylunis, king of the Scythians, in 
what manner he recommended unity to 
his children, ii. S12. 

Scytale, used among the Lacedemo- 
nians. What it was, ii. 266. 

Scythians. They possess themseWes 
of Upper Asia, ii. 79. they are driven 
out of It at the end of twenty-eight years, 
ib. Darius designs to punish them for 
tiiat invasion, 315. the Scythians refuse 
to submit, 318. they send a herald to 
Darius with presents, 319. they ravage 
Thrace, 323. they send ambassadors to 
Alexander, who speak to him with ex- 
traordinary freedom, v. 128. they arc de- 
feated and subjected by that prince, 130. 
they make war with Phraates to revenge 
themselves on him (or his injustice, defeat 
liim in a battle, and ravage his kingdom, 
vii. 250. manners of the Scythians ac- 
cording to Herodotus, ii. 309. manners 
and character of the ancient Scythians 
according to Justin, 310. in what time 
luxury got ground amongst them, 314. 

Sc^lhopolis, city oithQ tribe of Manas- 
seh, li. 79. 

Sea. Red Sea. The passage of the 
Red Sea, manifestly indicated in Diodo- 
rus Siculus, i. 164. 

Sects of idolateiv in the East, ti. 216. 
different sects of phikwophers. Sec Phi- 
losophers, 

Segesta, city of Sicily, puts itself un- 
der the prOiectioD of the Carthaginians, 
i. 219. 

Selasia, city of Peloponnesus, famous 
for the battle between A&tigonus and 
Cleomenes, tL 141. 

Selene, daughter of Ptolemy Physcon 
and Cleopatra, is compelled by her mo- 
ther to marry her brother Lathyrus, vii. 
256. Cleopatra makes her quit Latliyrus, 
and gives her in marriage to Antiochus 
Grypus, 264. Selene, after the death of 
Ory pus; marries Antiochus Eusehes,266. 
Eusebes having been .driven out of his 
dominions, she keeps possession of Ptol- 
emais with part of Phoenicia and Cosre- 
syria, and reigns there many years, 268. 
■he conceives hopes of ascending the 
throne of Egypt, 269, she sends her two 
sons to Homo with that view, ib. J 
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Sel^da, city of Syria, bii3t by Selci^ 
cus Nicator, vi. S. * 

Seleucia, city situated upon the Tigmr, 
built by Seleocus Nicator, vi. 10. . 

Seleucidse. Famous era of the Selet^ 
cids, v. 278. end of the empire of th« 
Seleucidae in Aaa, viii. 100. 

Seleucus Nicator is placed at the hea<t 
of all the cavalry of the allies after the 
death of Alexander, v. 278. he is settled 
by Antipater in the govemmem of Baby- 
lon, 240. he joins Antijzonus aim Ptolemy 
against Euroenes, 256. he escapes frotn 
Babylon and retires into Egypt, 271. he 
forms a league with Ptolemy, Lysimachoflf 
and Cassander, against Antigonus, ib. he 
makes himself master of Babylon, 272. 
he assumes the title of king, 280. he 
strengthens himself upon the throne uf 
Syria, 293. he makes an expedition into . 
India, 310. league between Seifeucus^ 
Ptolemy, Cassander, and Lysiniachus 
against Antigonus and Demetrius, 312. 
Seleucus commands the army of the con- 
federates, and sains a famous victory 
near Ipsus, 313. uie four victorious princes 
divide the empire of Alexander the Great 
amongst them, vi. 1. Seleucus builds 
several cities, 3. he makes an allianot 
with Demetrius, 4. he auarrel« with him« 
and takes Cilicia fit>m nim, 6. he builds 
Seleucia, 10. he forms a league with 
Ptolemy, Lysimachup, and ' Pyrrhav, 
against Demetrius, ib. he gets dhat 
prince's person into his hands, 16. he 
gives his wife and part of hit dombions 
to his son Antiochus; 33. he makes war 
against Lysimachus, defeats him in bat- 
tle, and possesses himself of all his do 
minions, 34. he is assassinated by Ce- 
raunus, whom he ha<) laden with &vourB, 
35. character of Seleucus, ib. 

Seleucus Callinicus ascends the throne 
of Syria afler his father Antiochus Theoe 
had been p<Msoned by Laodice, vi. 88. he 
endeavours to retake what Ptolemy had 
conquered from him, and is unsuccessful 
on several occasions, 91. he unites with 
his brother Hierax acainst Ptolemy, ^. 
war between the two brothers, 93. Selei»- 
cua marches a^iQst Arsaces, 96. he i« 
taken prisoner, ib. death of Seleucus, 98« 

Seleucus Ceraunus succeeds his father 
Seleucus Callinicus, vi^ 149. he is pois» 
oned by two of his principal officers, 160. 

Seleucus Phil<Mpator is lefl by hit wthet 
Antiochin the <jrreat to govern Syrin 
during his abteocei vii, 0, he vceodili^ 
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ChnNM of Syria, IS. he sendi Heliodorus 
to Jerusalem to brin^^iiway his treasures, 
58. Uehodonu causes him to be poison- 
ed, 60. 

Seleucus, (he son of Demetrius Nica- 
tor, caases himself to be declared king of 
Syria, vit. 253. his mother Cleopatra 
lulls lum wUh her own hands, ib. 

Seleurus, eldest son of Antiochus Gry- 
pun, king of Syria, succeeds him, vii. 
263. hosupportshimselfagainstAntiochus 
Iho Cyzicenian, ib. 

Selcucus Cybiosactes, son of Antio- 
chus Eusebes and Selene, goes to Rome 
to solicit the senate ft>r his mother, vii. 
t69. he accepts the crown of Egypt, and 
Berenice, viii. 113. he renders himself 
udious by his base inclination, ib. Bere- 
nice causes him to be put to death, ib. 

Seleucus, governor of Pelusium (or 
Cleopatra, delivers up that city to Caesar 
by order of that queen, viii. 140. 

Selinus, city of Sicily, iii. 200. de- 
■truction of that city bv Hannibal, i. 220. 

Somiramis, queen of Assyria: her birth, 
ii. 47. she marries Ninus, 48. manner in 
which she abends the throne, ib. she 
rif Its all the parts of her empire, 53. her 
authority over her people, 54. her co4i- 
quests, ib. she puts the government into 
her song's hands, and retires from the 
sight of mankind, 55. difTercrite between 
Semiramis and Sardanapalus, 59. 

Sempronius, consul, is defeated by 
Hannibal nsar Trebia, i. 282, &c. 

Senate. Carthaginian senate, i. 196. 
senate of Sparta, ii. 247. senate of Athens, 
iv. 68. senate of Rome described by 
Cineas, vi. 52. 

Sennacherib, king of Nineveh, declares 
war against Hezekiah.and reduces Jeru- 
salem to extremities, li. 62. he writes to 
Hezokiah a letter full of blasphemies 
against the God of Israel, and marches 
against the king of Egypt, whose domin- 
ioes he ravages, ib. he returns against 
Jerusalem, 63. his army is destroyed by 
an angel, ib. he is murdered by his own 
children, 64. 

Septlmius, Roman officer in the service 
of Ptolemy, kins of Egypt, assassinates 
Ponpey, iviii. 117, 

Septuagint Version : 8(Kne account of 
it, vt. 42, 4ic. 

Serapis, divinity adored in Egypt, vi. 
18. his imanre is brought from Pontus lo 
Alexandria, ib. 

Sttfoi^jeofiraLaf Aotioch^s Epiphanee, 
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is defeated by Judas Maccabseus, tad 

killed in the battle, vii. 81. 

Sertorius, Roman general, makes • 
tr^ty with Miihridates, viii. 67. 

S^vilius serves in the Roman army in 
ualily of proconsul, i. 292. he is killed in 

e battle of Cannae, 294. 

Sesach, or Sesonchis, king of Egypt, 
i. 172. he marches against Jerus^m, 
and carries away all its treasures, 173. 

Sesostris, king^of Eoypt, his educatioi^ 
i. 166. his conquests, ib. his works bene- 
ficial to Egypt, 167. his blind fondness 
for his own grandeur, 168. his death, ib. 

Sethon, king of Egypt, causes himself 
to be consecrated hi^h priest of Vulcaui, 
and abandons himself entirely to super- 
stition, i. 174, 175. miraculous manner 
in which, as Herodotus relates, he was 
delivered from >Sennacherib^s irruptioa 
into his dominions, ib. &c. death oi Se- 
thon, 176. 

Sethosis. See Sesostris. 

Seuthes, prince of Thrace, is re-es- 
tablished in his father's dominions by 
Xenophon, iii. 320. perfidy of that prince 
to Xenophon and his troops, ib. 

Shalmanezer, king of Nineveh, ii. 61. 
he conquers Hoshea, kin^ of Samaria, 
loads him with chains, and destroys the 
kingdom of Israel, ib. death of Shalma- 
nezer, 62. 

Shepherds. They were in great con- 
sideration in Egypt, i. 162, and in India« 
V. 145. 

Shinar, pbiin where Babylon was built, 
ii. 46. 

Ship, galley, vessel. Ship-buildins of 
the ancients, iv. 89, &c. fittins out ofthe 
fleets of Athens, 264. ship w enormour 
magnitude built by Ptolemy PhilopaUM* 
vi. 10. 

Shows. Difference of taste between 
the Greeks and Romans in respect to 
shows, i. 61. their passion for shows <Miie 
of the principal causes of the decline, 
degeneracy, and corruption of Athens, 65. 

sicanians, people of Spain : they come 
to settle in Sicily, iii. 199. 

Sicily, island of the Mediterranean: 
description of it, i. 216. different people 
that inhabited it, iii. 199. 

Sicyon, city of Peloponnesus: ita 
kings, ii. 238. It is delivered from tyran* 
ny, and united to the Achssan league bj 
Aratus, vi. 101. Sicyon was long in great 
reputation for arts and sciences, lOS. 

Sidon, city of Ph^nicia, i: SS. d^ 
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ipvr of the Sidonians when they see 
Ochus master of their city, it. ibS, they 
■ttbinit to Alexander, ▼. 48. 

Sieges. Famous sieges of antiquity : 
of Carthage by the Romans, ii. 20, &c. 
of Babylon by Cvrus, 137. of the same 
city bv Darius, ^6. of Plateae by the 
Lacedaemonians, iii. 161. of Syracuse 
by the Athenians, 215. of the same city 
by Marcellus, viii. 25.. of Tyre by Alex- 
ander, V. 49. of Rhodes by Demetrius, 
£95, &c. of Athens by SyUa,Tiii. 62. 

Signals by fire. Manner of making 
signius by fire, vi. 211. 

Simon, surnamed the Just, succeeds 
his father Onias in the high-priesthood of 
the Jews, vi. 3. his death, 10. 

Simon, son of Mattathias, vii. 76.' he 
is chosen general in the room of his bro- 
ther Jonaman, and marches against Try- 
phon, 76. he is made high-priest and 
prince of Judaes^ 235. he renews the an- 
cient treaties with the Romans, 238. 
death of Simon, 246. 

Simon, Jew, has the guard of the tem- 
ple assigned him : his treachery,' vii. 58. 
Simonides, Greek poet : his answer to 
Biero, who asked him what God was, 
ii. 2^6. Simonides preserved by the gods, 
i.61. 

Sinatrocces, king of the Parthians, vii. 
298. 

Sinope, cityofPontus. Lucullus gives 
it liberty, viii. 78. 

Sisyphus, son of ^oUis, makes him- 
self master of Corinth, ii. 241. 

Sitalces, king of the Odrysians in 
Thrace, makes an alliance with the Athe- 
nians, iii. 153. 

Slavery. Slaves. Slavery incompatible 
wiUi the study of philosophy, iii. 139. 
the highest price that can be paid for it, 
eannot reconcile freemen to it, v. 116. 
what happens to such as have once sub- 
mitted to a state of servitude, vii. 59. 

Smerdis, or Tanaoxares, son of Cy- 
rus, is made governor of several prov- 
mces by his father Cyrus, ii. 157. Cam- 
byses causes him to be put to death, 170. 
Smerdis the Magian passes for the 
ton of Cyrus, and ascends the throne of 
Persia, ii. 173. his imposture is discov- 
ered, 175. he is killed by the conspira- 
tors, 176. 

Smerdonus, one of the six generals of 
Xerxes' army in that prince's expedition 
against Greece, iiu 20. 

Smyrna, city of ^olus, ii. 249. 



Sobriety. Excellant lesson npon i^ 
briety, iL 95. 

Socrates, prince of philosophers, lot 
birth, iv. 8. ne applies at first to sculp- 
ture, ib. then to the study of the sci- 
ences, 9. his'wondcrfui progress in them^ 
ib. his taste for moral philosophy, ib. his 
character, ib. his employments, ib. his 
sufferings from the ill temper of his wife, 
II. Deemon, or familiar spirit of So- 
crates, ib. the Delphic oracle declares 
him the wisest of mankind, 14. Socrates 
distinguishes himself at the battle of Po> 
tidoea, and at that of DeHum, iii. 119. 
his intimacy with Alcibiades, 191. he 
devotes himself entirely to the instruc- 
tion of the Athenian youth, iv. 1 5. at- 
tachment of his disciples to him, 17. ad- 
mirable principles which he gives them 
upon government and religion, 18, &c. 
he industriously applies himself to dis- 
credit tlie sophists m the opinion of the 
Athenian youth, 21. what we are to un- 
derstand by the ironical manner ascribed 
to him, 22. Socrates is accused of hold- 
ing false opinions concerning the gods, 
and of corrupting the youth of Athens, 
23, &.C. he defends himself without art 
or meanness, 28. he is condemned to die, 
32. he refuses to escape out of prison, 
34. he passes the last day of his life in 
discoursing with his friends upon the im- 
mortality of the soul, 37, &c. he drinks 
the hemlock, 41. punishment of his ac- 
cusers, 42. honours rendered to his mem- 
ory by the Athenians, ib. rejections 
upon the sentence passed on Socrates by 
the Athenians, and upon Socrates him- 
self, ib. relation between the death of 
Socrates and that of the governor of Ti- 
granes, ii. 105. 

Socrates, of Achaia, commands a body 
of Greek troops in the eroedition of Cy- 
rus the Younger against his brother Ar- 
taxerxes, iii. 296. he is seized by treach- 
ery, and put to death, 311. 

Socrates, son of Nicomedes, dethrones 
his brother Nicomedes, king of Bithy- 
nia, viii. 48. 

Sogdiana, province of Upper Asia, i. 
20. Alexander makes himself master of 
it, v. 125. it revolts against that prince, 
126. great courage orthirty young Sog- 
dian prisoners condemned to die by Alex- 
ander, 131. 

Sogdianus, natural son of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, kills Xerxes II. and ascends 
the urone of Persia in his stead, iii. 179. 
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b« ptits Bag Moot, one of hii iather's 
•UDtidui, to death, ib. he is dethroned by 
Ochua, who ousei him to be >etilled in 
Mhes, 180. 

Solar jrear. At what time it began to 
be used, i. 161. 

SuMiera. Employnieiit and ezerciees 
of the Roman aoldiert in their camp, yiL 

140. 

Solon, pne of the seven aages of 
Greece, ii elected archon and legislator 
b/ the Athenians, ii. 267. govomment 
which he institutes at Athens, ib. &c. 
1-tws which he gives the Athenians. 270. 
travels of Solon into Egypt and Lydia, 
85. his conduct at the court of CroBSus, 
ih. conversation of Solon with Thales 
upon marriage, 2G6. at- his return to 
Athens he finds every thing changed, 273. 
be endeavourrlo make Pisistratus abdi- 
cate the tyranny in vain, 275. death of 
Solon, ib. 

Solsius, Lacedaemonian, preceptor to 
Hannibal, i. S23. he accompanies Han- 
nibid in his expeditions, and composes 
the history of that great captain, ib. 

Soothsayers. ReBections upon the 
events cMf some of their predictions, v. 
191. 

Sophists. Definition of the sophists, 

Sophocles, one of the Athenian gene- 
rals, 18 banished for not bavins attempted 
the conquest of Sicily, iii. 198. 

Sophoclei, traeic'poet: he disputes 
the prize with .^Elschylus, and carries it 
agamst him, i. 70. his death, ib. trace- 
' dies of his come down to us, 71. in what 
inanner he defended himself in a very 
advanced age against the in^atitude m 
h«s cUldren, ib. character of Sophocles, 
75. 

Sophonisba, Asdrubal*s daughter, is 
■named to Syphax, ii. 8. Masimssa hav- 
inf conquerea Syphax, marries Sopho- 
nisba, and to save her firom faUing into 
the hands of the Romans, is rediiced to 
•end her poison, ib. 

Sophros^ne, daughter of Dionysius 
the EMer, is married to her brother Di- 
onysius the Younger, iv. 131. 

Sornatius, one of LiicuUus's officers, 
commands in Pontus during the absence 
of that general, viii. 79. 

Sosibius, Ptolemy Philopator's minis- 
ter, causes Arsinoe, the hing*> sister and 
wife, to be murdered, vt. 166. he b 
•bilged to ^uk hif wg^jmaA^ ib. be 



prevents that prince firom aiding Gteo- 
menes, and advises him to seize Eis per- 
son, 170, 171. 

Sosibius, son of the former, has the 
care of the person of the young king 
Ptolemy Epipnanes, vi. 2SI. 

Sosis, one of the chief conspirators 
against Hieronvmus,. seizes the quarter 
Achradina, and exhorts the Syracusana 
to recover their liberty, viii. 19, 20. he 
is chosen otie of the principal magistrates, 
21. he commands the troops sent to the 
aid of Marcellus, 25. 

Sosius (Caius), consul, declares for 
Antony, and goes to biro, viii. 135. 

Sosthenes, Macedonian, drives the 
Gauls out of Macedonia, and reigns there 
for some time, vi. SS. he is overpowered 
by the great number of Breimus's troops^ 
ib. 

ScMtratus, architect, builds the tower 
of Pharos, vi. 17. deceit which he uses 
for engrossing the whole honour of tha. 
w(H-k to himself, L 135. 

Sostrattts or Sosistratus, governor of 
Syracuse, delivers up that city to Pyr- 
rhus, vi. 59. Pjrrhus, in return, is for 
putting him to death, 61. 

Soul. Discourse of Socrates befve 
his death upon the immortality of the 
soul, iv. S8. 

Sous, king of Soarta, with his col- 
league Agts, takes tne city of Elos, i. 95. 

Spain. Description of Spain, i. 214. 
mines of gold and silver, ib. the Cartha- 
ginians make themselves roasters of part 
of Spain, 215. it is entirely conquered 
by the Romans, 304. 

Sparta. See Lacedemon. 

Spenditn of Capua, in concert with 
Matho, causes the mercenaries to revolt 
asainst the Carthaginians, i. 259. he is 
placeJ at their head, ib. he puts Gisgo 
to death, 261. he treats with the Cartha- 
ginians, 262. he is seized and hanged, 
263. 

' Speusippus, philosopher, Plato's neph- 
ew, his intimacy ^ith Dion, iv. 147. 

Sphacteria, small island over-against 
Pylos, iii. 173. 

Spherus, philosopher, assists Clemenes 
in re-establishing the ancient disciplme of 
Sparta, vi. 147. 

Sphrodias, Lacedmmonian, who com- 
manded in Tbespis, forms a fnutless en- 
terprise against the Pirceus, iv. 190. be 
is acquitted for that attempt, by the i^ 
flnenoe orAceBilaHf|^19t. 
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Spitamenes, confidant of Beanis, Ibnni 
a conspiracy against him, and delivers 
him op to Alexander, ▼. 18$. he raises 
Bactriana against that prince, 126. his 
wife not being able to persuade him to 
Borrender hursclf to Alexander, kills him 
in the ni^ht, 139. 

Spithridatea, one of Artaxerxes Mne- 
mon's principal officers, goes over to A^e- 
silaus, and does him great senrices, lii. 
S41. offended at the excessive severity 
of Herippidas, be retires to Sardis, ib. 

Spithrobates, satrap of Ionia, and son- 
in-law of Darius, distinguishes himself 
by his valour at the bartle crf'the Granicns, 
V. 20. Alexander lays him dead with his 
lance, ib. 

Stagira, city of Macedonia, Atistolle's 
native place, destroyed by Philip, and re- 
built by Alexander, v. 3. 

Stasicrates, architect and great me- 
chanic, is appointed by Alexander to exe- 
cute the Catafalco, or magnificent funeral 
pile of IIe«>h8estion, v. 1^. he proposes 
to Alexander to c»t mount Athos into the 
form of a man, ib. 8ee Dinocrates. 

Stater, ancient coin : it» value, iii. 155. 

States. Sec Kingdoms. 

StJltira, wife of Artaxerxes Mnemon ; 
revenge which she takes for the death of 
her brother Teriteuchmes, iii. 281. 

Statira, wife of Darius, falls into Alex- 
ander's hands, v. 42. death of that prin- 
cess, 80. 

Statira, eldest dauohter of Di^rhis, 
marries Alexander the Great, v. 1 78. she 
is mordered by the intrigues of Roxana, 
220. . 

Statira, sister of Milhridates, receives 
orders from that prince to die, viii. 74. 
she dieg courageously, 75. 

Stesa^ras, eldest son of Cimon, 5s es- 
tablished sovereign of the Thracian Chep. 
aonesns by his uncle Miltiades, ii. 333. 

Stbenehis, king of Mycenae, ii. 239. 

Btrlpon of Megara, philosopher, v. 286. 

Stirrups. The use of them unknown 
to the ancients, iv. 87. 

Stratius, physician, ooes to Rome with 
AttaluSj vil. 164. his wise remonstrances 
prevent that prinCe from aa^in^ to share 
the liingdom of ^ergamus with his brother 
Snmenes, ib. &c; 

Stratonice, daughter .of DenMtHth^ 
Miafr^llf^ Seleucns, ^. 4.' that printe gives 
Imt to hb von AntlMha, S6C 
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Stratonice, not of the witm oTMilhr^ 
dates, submits to Pompey, viii. lOO. fi^ 
veoge Mithridates takes <^ her, 101. 

^a, king <^ Ethiopia. See Sabacva. 

Submission : means for inspiring it, ii. 
99. manner of exacting submisnMi ef 
nations by the Persians, 322. 

Suffetes, chief m^strate of the Cat- 
thasinians, i. 195. ^ 

Sulpiuus (P.), Roman prctor, is sent 
against Philip, vi. 199. different actions 
of Sulpitius in Macedonia, 200. he is 
elected consul, and goes into Macedonia, 
239. he gains a considerable victory over 
Philip, 243, &c. 

Sulpitius Gallus, tribune of the Roman 
army against Perseus, foretells an ecli(we 
to the troops, vii. 146. the senate cotn- 
misssions him to inspect secretly the con- 
duct of Eumenes and Antiocnus, 176. 
his imprudent conduct in executing that 
commission, ib'. 

Sun. Profound reverence with which 
the Persians adored that luminary, ii, 
215. 

Superstition. Its great effect upon the 
minds of the populace, v. 83, 

Supreme Good, See Good. 

Surena, genera! of the army of the Par- 
thians, gains a great victory over Cras- 
sus, vii. 306. Orodns; jealous of his clo^y, 
puts him to death, 318. praise of Sure- 



na, ib. 



Surveying invented by the Egyptians, 
i. 151. 

Sdsa,,city of Persia, submits to Alex- 
ander, v. 96. 

Swans, what is said of their singing,' L 

ISuw 

Sybaris, city of Great Grcfece, iii. 140. 
luxury and eflTeminacy of its inhabHapts, 
141. total niirt of that city, ib. 

Sybota, island over- against Cofcyta, 
famous for tbte battle between \he peoAlo 
of Corcj'm and the Corinthians, ill. fp9. 

Sycnnesis, king of Cilicia^ abandons 
thcj>ass of that hountry on the approabh 
of Cyrus thft Younger, ii*. 297. '- 

Syjla, 6er.ves qnijcr Marius, in quHWty 
of qutestor, ii.'41. that g'eneral send^ hitn 
•to Bocchus to receive Ju'gurtha from hmi,^ 
ib. he causes a ring to be nik<j|e witif thaf 
action represented upon ir, wfeich he uflft>a 
trettiSke/t as his seal, ib. he re«-c!?iaKR«Jw« 
Ariobarsanes upon the t1ir6n^'6f Oipp^-. 
docia, 
warf ^ 
Athens. 
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riMif in three greet bettles «^nst the [tetfagfiioftthe kingof Pema, ib. lieol>> 



general of MUhridetes,3li&c. lie has an 
iiterrie A with that prince, and grants him 



poare, 63. he marchet aeninsit Fiaihria* seeing himself abendoned by A£e:si!aiis, 



1 1. he iMMiiS througii Aiheos, seises its 
lilKary, aiid sends it te Rome, $5. 

Svl*<)son, brother of Polycrates, tjnrant 
of Samoa : Ins generosity to Daritia, ii. 
805. reward which he receives for it, 906. 

Sv|»bax, king 6f Nnraidia, joins with 
the ]Romaas, ii. 7. he is defuated by Ma- 
siniffsa, 8. he marries Sophonisba, and 
f'ios over to the Carthag^nianSf ib. he is 
defeated by Scipio, and iaken prisoner, ib. 

Svraco, name ol a m-irsh, from whence 
Syracuse to<}k its name, iii. 214. 

Syracu.w, city of Sicily : its fuitnda- 
*:ony iti. 21SL d99cription of that city, ib. 
history of Syracuse to the rei^n of Gelon, 
12S. ofHiero, 132. of Thrasybulus, 136. 
liege of Syracuse by the Athenians, 215. 
the city is reduced to extremitie.s, 220. 
the arrival of Gylippus changes the face 
of affiirs, 221. the Syracusana make 
lh'»msclves masters of the Athenian army, 
and put the t*vo generals to death, 239. 
Dionysius make;* himself tyrant of Syra- 
cuse, iv. 107. irie(r<;ctual attenwts of the 
Syracusans against him, lOS, Sec. Dio- 
nysius the Younger succeedf his father, 
154. Dion expels him, 146, &c. horrible 
iiieratiiiHle ot the Syracusans to Dion, 
153, &c. Didnysius the Younger reas- 
cends the throne, 165. Syracuse implores 
the aid of the Corinthians, who send them 
Ttmotcon, 167. that general restores, the 
liberty of the city, 173, 174. Agathodes 
usurps the wpreiDe authority at Syra- 
cuse, L 2da atler the dbath onhat tyrant, 
fifracHse recovers its liberty, viii. 41. it 
caHs in the aid of Pyrrbus against the 
.Cartbaginian^, i» 239. itchoose^ Hiero 
II. kWf, viii. 3. mildness of his reign, 6. 
Hierooymus succeeds Hiero, 16. troubies 
at Syracuse after the death of Hierony- 



tains troops from the L<acedaemoni8t», 
who are commanded by Agesilaus, ib. 



by Aiarcellus, 26. 36. reflections upon the 
govemmeot and character of the SyxufiO' 
«aiM« 42. 

Syria, provioca of Aaia, i. 23. it is r»> 
, duced into a Roman province, riu S73. 

Sysigambis, mother of Darius, is taken' 
prisoner by Alexander, after the battle of 
|s8«s,v. 41. abecanaotsurnTethedei^ 
oTAlexan^or, i9A» 

,T4cr;os Mce^ds tfa* Ihrooe oTfimV 
.Oh^Jt^i. he.nises Ufoopt U>^e&4 wtor 



he v)uils l^gypt, and retires to the court 
of Persia, 232. Artaxerxes pardcms him, 
and gives him the command of his troops 
against 4he rebeU, ib« 

Tactics : wherein that art consists, ii. 
200. 

Talent. Value of the Babylonian tal< 
ent, ii. 53. value of the Attic talent, ib. 

Talthybiu8,.Ag&>nemnon's herakJ,lioD- 
oured as a god at Sparta, ii. 337. 

Tamos, Egyptian, commands the fleet 
of Cyrus the Younger, in that prince's 
expedition against bis broths, iii. 297. 

ranaoxares, son of Cyrus. SeeSmer' 
dis. 

Tsrenlum, eity of Italy, i. 99. the Tar- 
entinescall inPyrrhus to their aid against 
the Roman?, vi. 45. that prince leaves a 
garrison in Uioir city, 59. 

Tarraconiay part ef.ancuent Spain,!. 
215. 

Tarsus, city of Cilieiay subjected by 
Alexander, v. 27. 

Taxilus, Indian king, pcrts himself tm- 
der the protection of Alexander, r. lol. 
he accompanies that prince in his expedi- 
tion against Porus, 152. Alexander sendi 
him to Poms to persuade hhn to stib> 

?iit, 157. Porus is reconciled to Taxilus, 
66. 

Taxilus, one of Ae generals of Mithri- 
dates, joins Archelaus, and is defeated bj 
SyUa, Tiii. 66. 59. 

Tegsea, citv of Arcadia, ii. 233. war 
between its inhabitants and those of Man- 
tintea, iv. 217. 

Tegyra, city of BcBOtia, battle betweea 
the Thebans and Lacedaemonians near 
it, iv. 193. 

Telearch, office amoogst the Thebani ; 
what it was, iv. 205. 



mus, 21. Syracuse besie^d, and taken Telecles, king of Lacedaemoa, assas* 



sinated by the JMessenians, i. 98. 

Telescope, glass ibr seeinff remote ob- 
jects : invention of it, vi. SljB. 

Teleutias is declared admiral nf the 
T<aced»monian fleet by the influeaee of 
Agesilaus, his brother by the onother^s 
«ae, iii.352. he besieges Coraiihbtr sea, 
ib. he is sent against CMyaUius, in tk« 
room of Phebidaa, it. 182. he is lUiled in 
^battlcuib. 

Tellua, cidzea of Athens^ ttH«em^ 

most happjti&Q4 wigrt ii. W, 8(^ . 
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TeljB, Sybvite, occasioDS the ruin of 
JUS country, iii. 141. 

Temenes, one of the principal Hera- 
ehdse, re-enters Peloponnesus, ii. 243* 
Arros falls to him by lot ib. 

Teinple, famous one of flphetus, v. 1. 

Ten. Council of Ten established at 
Athens, iii. 288. 

Tennes, kin^ of Sidon, delivers up that 
rity to Ochus, iv. 253. Ochus, to reward 
Lis treason, puts him to death, ib. 

Tenth. Custom among the Greeks of 
giving the tenth to the gods, iii. 52. 

Terence, Latin poet: abridgment of 
his life, i. 205. 

Terillus, tyrant of Himera, deprived of 
his power by Tberon, engages the Car- 
thaginians to invade Sicily, iii. 129. 

Teriteuchmes, brother of Staiira wife 
of Artaxerxes, marries Hamestris, daugh- 
ter of Darius, iii. 281. tragical history of 
Teriteuchmes, ib. 

Teuta, after the death of Agron her 
husband, prince of lUyrium, reigns in his 
stead, vi. 110. her gross insult to tlie Ro- 
mans in the persons of their ambassadors, 
ib, she is obliged to demand peace of 
them, and obtams it, ib. 

Thais, famous courtesan, bom in At- 
tica, occasions the burning of the palace 
of Perscpolis, in a drunken revel with 
Alexander, v. 102. 

I'hales of Miletus, philosopher ; rea- 
sons that prevented him from marrying, 
ii. 266. founder of the Ionic sect, 288. 

Thateetris, queen of the Amazons, 
comes from a remote country to visit 
Alexander, v. 113. 

Tharaca, king of Ethiopia, after the 
death of Scthon, i. 176. 

Tharsish, second son of Javan, settles 
in Greece, ii. 236. 

Thasus. island in Thrace, revolts 
aeainst tne Athenians, iii. 88. Cimon 
obliges it to submit, ib. 

Theano, priestess at Athens, refuses to 
curse Alcibiades, iii. 210. 

Tbearides, brother to Dionysios the 
Elder, is sent to Olympia by that tyrant 
to depute the prizes of poetry and the 
chariot-race, IT* 127, 

Theatre. Description of tho theatre <^ 
tho ancients, i. 83. declamation of the 
themtre composed and set to notes, 86. 

*nichai8f part of £gypt, i. 11 7. 

Ttiebe, wife of Alexander, tyrant cif 
Fhfpi^ ohuiof f^ermissioo of her luis^nd 
jb'ate nad opnTurse with JPelopidaii, if. 



211. her oonvflftatioM with tltttThtte 
make her conceive an aversion for her 
husband, ib. she makes her three brothert 
assassinate the tyrant, 216, 217. 

Thebes, city of Boeptia in Greece: its 
foundation, ii. 240. kings of Thebes, ib. 
the Thebans benege Flatsee, iii. 146. 
they gain a victory over the Athenians 
near Delium, 185. they eive refuge to 
the Athenians, who fled after the taking 
of their city by Lysander, 288. they en- 
ter into a league with Tithraustes against 
the Lacedaemonians, 344. valour of the 
Thebans at the batile of Corontea, 360. 
they are compelled by the treaty of An- 
talcidas to give the cities of Boeotia their 
liberty, iv. J 79. Thebes falls into the 
hands of the Lacedsemonians, 181. Pe- 
lopidas restores it to its liberty, 185. the 
Tnebans gain a considerable advantage 
over the Lacedaemonians near Tegyra, 

193. they destroy Plata*® and Thespia;, 

194. they defeat the LacediPmonians, 
and put them to flight at the battle of 
Lieuctca, 198. they ravage Xjaconia, and 
advance to the gates of Sparta, 201. they 
send Pelopidas to the court of Persia* 
and obtain the title of friends and allies 
of the king, 207. they make Alexander, 
tyrant of Fheroe, submit, 209. 

The Thebans make a second attempt 
against Sparta, iv. 217. they gain a great 
victory over the Laceda^ m. uians near 
Mantmeea, SI 9, &c. they aid Artabasus 
against the king of Persia, 2^. they call 
in Philip to Uieir aid against the Phvcians, 
294. the Thebans, IVfessenians, and Ar^ 
gives, enter into an aUiance with Philip 
to attack Peloponnesus, 304. the The- 
bans join the Athenians against Philip, 

319. they are defeated near Chseron^a, 

320. Philip puts a garrison into their city, 
322. the Thebans, after the death of that 
prince, put part of the gsrrison to the 
sword, V. 9. Alexander marches against 
them, and destrcn's their city, 10, &c. re- 
establishment of Thebes by Cassander,' 
261. the Thebans make an alliance with 
the Romans in the war against Perseus, 
vii. 109. they surrender themselves to 
the Romans, 122. SyHa deprives them 
oC4)alf their territor} . viii. f$. 

Theft of a certain kind permitted and 
even oommanded to iba young I«acedc- 
RKHiians, ii. 252. it was the most severe^ 
punished of all crimes by the ScythiaM^ 
311. / / 

^emiatoclaSf Athenian, diitiiiipish|[i 
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trnwelftt the bttlle of Maralhon, ii. S40. 
ne remoret Epicjrdes from the command, 
fend cause* himself to be elected general 
in hit ttead, iiu S4. he ^ipports the de- 
cree (o recall Ariatides, 25. he resigns 
the honour of commanding the fleet to 
the Lacedemonians, S6. he induces the 
Athenians to abandon their city, 3$. he 
persuades the Greeks to fieht in the strait 
«^ Salamis, 86. the Lacedtemonians de- 
cree the prize of wisdom to him afler the 
▼ictory of Salamis, 42. acclamations 
with which he is received at the Olympic 
games, ib. he restores the walls of Athens, 
and fortifies the Piraseus, 61. black de- 
sign which he conceives for supplanting 
the Lacednnionians, ib. the Athenians 
and Lacedaemonians uniting against him 
as an accomplice in the conspiracy of 
Pausanias, ho takes refuge with Admetas, 
67. he retires to Artaxerxes, 79. his'great 
nfluerice with that prince, 82. he kills 
himself^. 89- character of Themistocles, 
90. 

Themistu^, magistrate of Syracuse, 
con^ipires with Andranodonis to seize the 
sovereignty, viii. 21. he is killed by order 
of the other magistrates, ib. 

Thcnon, commander of the citadel of 
Syracuse, surrenders himself to Pyrrhiis, 
VI. 69. thai prince puts him to death, 61, 

Theocritus, poet at the court of Hiero, 
vin. II. 

Theodoras, chief of the Eumolpidae at 
Athens: what he ventured to say io re* 
spot t to the maledictions or curses, iii. 
256. 

1 'teodotus, citizen of Syracuse, ven- 
ture < to declare himself opfenly against 
Dioi ysius in favour of liberty, iv. 120. 

T teodotus, uncle of Herai^.Iide^ is de- 
jiule I by him to Dion to conjure him to 
retui a to the aid of Syracuse, iv. 157. he 
puts limselfinto Dion's hands, 15S. Dion 
pard ms him, ib. 

Tleodotuis, governor of Bactriana, re- 
Volts against" Ant iochusj'ajid causes him- 
self lobe declared king of that province, 
Vi. 81. he dies, 94. 

* Theodotus, son of the former^, suc- 
^eeidrf his TiLther, vi. 95. forms a league 
.otfensiye And defensive with" Arsaces, ib, 
' T!ieodotus is charged Sy Antiochus 
with" the war against Molo, vi. 151. lie 
% defbat^'d {^nd obliged to ab^don the 
•^d of Imtllfe, A. 

VpniriOr Ttmeinyt a<Seaias loe entrtncc 



into that prorinM against AntiodiiiB, vmI 
obliges that prince to retire, Tt. 15S. he is 
accused, and obliged to go to the comrt of 
Egypt to give an account of his conduct, 

158. in resentment for that afTront, he 
declares for Antiochus, and puts the cities 
of Tyre and Ptolemais into his hands^ 

159. he enters the camp of Ptolemy in 
the night with design to kill him, 161. he 
fails in that attempt, and escapes to his 
carxm, ib. 

TneodotuSj one of the principal con- 
spirators a«arast the life of Hieronjmus, 
is put to the rack, and dies without dis- 
covering any of his accomplices, viiL 1 7. 

Theodotus, preceptor to the last Ptol- 
emy, advises that prince to put Pompey 
to death, viii. 116. he goes to present the 
head of that Roman to Caesar, 117. 

Theogiton, of Megara, gives the 
Greeks wise advice after the battle of 
Plateex, iii. 51. 

Theophrastus, Antigonus's general, re- 
fuses to qtiit Corinth, vi. 108. Aratus 
causes him to be put to death, ib. 

Theophrastus, philosopher, his dispute 
with an old woman of Athens, in buying 
something of her, iv. 94. 

Theopompus, king of Sparta, con>- 
mands m the war against the Argives, 
i. 97. then against tlie Mcssenians, 99. 
he is dufeated, taken prisoner, and put 
to death by Aristomenes, 101. he estab- 
lishes the Ephori, ii. 248. 

Theopompus, disciple of Isocrafes, 
gains the prize of eloquence over his 
master, and has the weakness and Vanity 
tobragof it, iv.249, 

Theoxerta, ThesSalian lady, daughtjar 
of Merdicus, marries Poris, vii. 59. trag- 
ical and courageous end of Theoxena, 40. 

Theramenes, one of the Athenian gen- 
erals, is charged with the care of burying 
the dead after the battle of the Arginusrp, 
iii. 26fi. not b^ng able to execute that 
order, he makes the other generals re- 
,i^onsiblp foe it, and accuses them at 
Athens, 267. h^ is deputed to Ly.«a^^r 
during the siege of Athens, 275. he op- 
poses the violence of bis colleagues, and 
draws their hatred upon' himself; 277. ho 
is accused by Critius, and put to death, 

Thennip, capital city of JEtoluu t^en 
,by.ifj«rpfise; and ravajgod by Phil^vi. 

THermobyljD, pass' of niourit'Cfitf ' 
•tHessa^, SI 57. baltte * tf TU 
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between the LecedemonMLm and Xerxes, 
ib. &«. Ttctory of the Romaim over An- 
tk>chu8 near Thermopylae, ti. 302. 

Theron, tyrant of Agrigentum, makes 
an alliance with Gelon, and gains in cpn- 
junctMHi with him a great battle over 'the 
Carthaginians, iiL I^. * 

Theseus, king of Athens, ii. 240. he 
dies in the island of Scyros, whither he 
bad been c^liged to fly, iii. 84. Cimon 
brings his bones to Athens, ib. 

ThesmothetflB, Athenian magistrates, 
iv. 71. 

Thespiae, city of Achaia, ruined by the 
Thebans, iv. 194. 

Thespis, Greek poet, considered as tke 
inventor of tragedy, ii. 288. 

Thessalonica, wife of Cassander, is 
killed by Antipatef his eldest son, vi. 9. 

Thessalus, tliird son of Pisistratus, ii. 
276. 

Thessaly, province of ancient Greece, 
ii. 234. the Thessalians submit to Xer- 
xes, iii. 27. they implore aid of the The- 
Lans against Alexander of Pherae, iv. 
209. Pelopidas delivers them from his 
power, ib. they have recourse to Philip 
against their tyrants, 286. that prince 
delivers them, ib. 

Thesta, sister of Dionysius the Elder, 
and wife of Polyxenes : courageous an- 
swer which she eives her brother upon 
the occasion of ner husband's escape, 
•iv. 121. 

Thets, name of the low^ class of 
* people at Athens, iv. 64. 

Tbethmosis, or Amosis, having driven 
the shepherd kings out of Egypt, reigns 
there, i. 63. 

Thimbron, Lacedaemonian general, 
marches against Tissaphernes and Phar- 
nabaziis, iii. 321. upon some discontent 
he is rL-called, 325. 

Thirty. Council of thirty established 
at Lacedaemon, ii. 274. thirty tyrants 
^eKtablished at Athens, by Lysander, iii. 
276. cruelties which they commit in that 
city, 285. 1 hrasybulus drives tliem out 
of Athens, 287. they endeavour to rein- 
state tiieinselves, and are all put to the 
sword, 288. 

Thoas, JStolian, charged with the ex- 
ecution of a desi^ to seize Chalcis, fails 
in the attempt, vi. 293. he goes to Anti- 
€»chus, and iinduces him to enter Greece, 
195. 

Thrace, province of Europe: ver^ 
iinfular customs of its inhabitants^ ii. 



320. Thrace salgected by Philips it. 
301, &c. 

Thrsso. confidant of Hieronymos, is 
accused by Theodotus of having con- 
spired against that prince, tiii. 17. he is - 
put to death, 18. 

Thrasybulus, tyrant of Miletus, is be- 
sieged by Halyattes, ii. 84. stratajrem 
which he uses to deliver himself from 
that siege, ib. 

Thrasybulus, brother of Gelon, reigns 
at Syracuse after Hiero^s death, iii. 136. 
he causes himself to be dethroned by his 
cruelty, ib. 

Thrasybulus is made general of the 
Atheniaiiis, iii^ 250. he accuses Alcibiades , 
at Athens, and causes him to be depos- 
ed, 261. he quits Athens to avoid toe 
cruelty of the thirty tyrants, 287. he ex- 
pels the tyrants from that city, and re- 
stores its Uberty, 288. 

Thrasyhai is made general of the 
Athenians, iii. 250. 

Thrasymenus, lake of Tuscany, fa- 
mous for Hannibal's victory over the Ro- 
mans, i. 285. 

Thucydides, Greek historian: he is 
commanded to go to the aid of Amphi]io- 
lia, iii. 184. the Athenians make it a 
crime in him to hVve suffered that city to 
be taken, and banish him, 185. 

Thucydides, brother>in-Iaw to Cimon, 
is set up against Pericles by the nobility 
of Athens; iii. 107. Perictes prevaHs to 
have him banished, 1 10. 

Thurim, city of Sicily : its foundation, 
iii. 141. 

Thymbra, city of Lydia, famous for 
the battle between Cyrus and Crcesus, 
ii. 118. 

Thyrea, small territory of* Greece^ 
which occasioned the war between the 
Argives and Lacedaemonians, i. 97. 

Thyus^ governor of Paphlwmia, r^ 
vohs agamrt Artaxerxes, iii. &7. he is 
conquered by Datames, ib. 

Tiberius Gracchus is sent by the soi- 
ate into Asia to examine into the conduct 
of Eumenes, and that of Antiochus, vii. 
176. See Gracchus. 

Ticinus, river of Italy, near which P. 
Scipio was defeated by Hannibal, i. 280. 

TiglatW>Pileser, king of Nineveh, ii. 
61. he aid^ Ahaz, king of Judah, against 
the kings of Syria and Israel, ib. 

Tigranes, son of a king of Armenia* 
obtains his father*s pardon fron Cyn^ 
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ii. Wt, he comiiMnds the Ann«iian 
troops, 104. 

Tigranes^ son oTTHgranes, king of Ar- 
menia, is set at liberty by the Parthians 
on his father's death, and placed upon 
the thronef vii. 265. he accepts the crown 
of Syria, and wears it eighteen years, 
S67. he marries CleopaCra, (iaughter of 
Mithridates, viii. 48. he invades the 
kingdom of Cappadocia, 67. he fives 
Mithridates refuge, 75. the Romans' de- 
clare war against hi«, 77. Tigranes is 
defeated by Lecullus, 81 , ^c. he raises 
new troops in concert with Mithr(datei, 
84. he is defeated a seoond time, 87. 
Pompny marches against hini| and finds 
him at war with his son, 96. Tigranes 
S'ibmits his person and crown to the dis- 
cretion of Pompey and the Romans, ib. 
Pompev leaves iiim part of his dominion^, 
97. 

TigrAnes, son of the foRner, makes 
war wiii» his father, viii. 96. he puts him- 
self under the protection of Pompey, ib. 
not being satisfied with Pompey's decree, 
he endeavours to fly, 97. Pompey re- 
serves him for his triumph, 98. 

'Figranocerta, city or Armenia, built 
by Tigranes, viii. 67. Lucullus takes it, 
and abandons it to be plundered by the 
soldiers, 84. 

Timaea, wife of Agis : excess of her 
passion (or Alcihiadcs, iii. 212. 

Tiniagoras, deputed by the Athenians 
to the court of Persia, receives great 
presents, and is condemned to die at his 
return, iv. 208. 

Timandra, concubine, renders Alcibi- 
ades the last duties, iii. 283. 

Timarchus, tyrant of Miletus, is con- 
quered and killed by Antiochus Theos, 
▼i.77. 

TJmarchus, governor of Babylon, re- 
volts against Demetrius Soter, and is put 
to death, vii. 223. 

Timasion is chosen one of the gene- 
iaIs of the Greeks after the death of 
Clearchus, iii. 314. 

Tiraasilheus, chief of the pirates of 
Lipara : his nobfe and religious behaviour 
in respect to the Romans, iv. 166. 

Timocrates, friend of Dionysius the 
Younger, marries Dion's wife while he is 
banished, iv. 146. he flies on the ap- 
proach of Dion, 150. 

Timolaus, of Corinth, advise the cities 
in alliance against the Spartans to attack 
them in their own territory, iiL S47. 



Timolaus, Lacedaemonian, ' at whose 
house Pbilftpcemen lay, is sent by his 
country to ofler him the riches of Nabis, 
vi. 294. he finds it diflicult to acquit him- 
self of that commission, ib. 

Timoleon, Corinthian, sacrifices his 
brother Timophanes to his country, iv. 
167. the Corinthians send him to the aid 
of Syracuse, 168. he eludes the vigi- 
lance of the Carthaginians by a skilful 
stratj^getn, 169. he gains an advantage 
over tne Carthaginians and Icetas, near 
.tile city of Advanon, 170. he enters Sy- 
xacueti ibi ^onysius surrenders himself 
to him, ib. Timoleon sends him to Co- 
i^th, 171. he gains several victories over 
the Carthaginians, 172. he re-establishes 
the liberty of Syracuse, and institutes 
wise laws there, 173, &c. he frees other 
cities of Sicily from tyranny, 175, &c. 
he gains a great victory over the Cartha- 
ginians, ib. he is accused and cited to 
answer, 176. he Quits his authority, and 
passes the rest ot his life in retirement, 
ib. &c. he dies in it, 177. great honours 
rendered his memory, ib. &c. his pane- 
gyric, ib. 

Timophanes, Corinthian, having made 
himself tyrant of his country, his brotlier 
Timoleon causes him to be assassinated 
iv. 167. 

Timotheus, son of Conon, is sent by 
the Athenians with a fleet to the aid of 
the Thebans, iv. 192. he ravages the 
coasts of Laconia, and makes nimsclt 
master of the island of Corcyra, ib. he 
is employed by the Athenians in the war 
against die allies, 241. he is accused by 
the Chares, and sentenced to pay a great 
fine, 243. he retires to Chalcis, ana dies 
there, 244. line saying of Timotheus, 
215. 

Timotheus, lieutenant of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, is defeated by Judas Mac- 
cabspus, vii. 86. he is defeated a second 
time by the same captain, in the reign of 
Antiochus Eupator, 216. 

Timoxenes is chosen generil of the 
Achaeans, in the room of Aratus, vi. 131. 

Tiribazus, general of Artaxerxes Mne- 
mon, determines that prince not to fly 
before his brother Cyrus, iii. 298. he 
commands the fleet of Artaxerxes against 
Evagoras, and besieges that prince m 
Salamis, 359. he is falsely accused by 
Orontes, and carried to the court in 
chains, 360. trial of Tiribazus, 963. tho 
king discovers his innocence, and fS" 
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itores him to hJB favour, 364. Tiribazus 
accompanies Artaxerxes in that prince's 
expediti(Mi against the Cadusians, 365. 
Y is stratagem for making that people re- 
ram to ^eir obedience to the Persians, 
lb. 

Tiribazus, B&trap of western Armenia, 
Harasses the 10,000 Greeks in their re- 
treat, iii. 315. .. 

Tirintatechmus, son of Artabanes, one 
of the commanders of the army of Xer- 
xes in that prince's expedition^ %gain8t 
Greece, iii. 20, 

Tisimenes, son of Ore^es, reigns ftt 
Mycenae with his brother Peidhiiis, ii. 
239. 

Tisippns, ^tolian, is accused of hav- 
ing exercised great cruelties against tho^e 
who had not taken part with tlie Romans 
against Perseus, vii. 169. Paulus j£rail- 
ius acquits him, ib. 

Tissaphi^rnes, Persian of qiiality, is 
appointed by Darius to reduce PisulhneS) 
governor of Lydia, iii. 181. he elFects it, 
and has the government of Lydia for his 
reward, ib. he suffers himself to be se- 
duced by the flattery of Alcibiades, and 
gives himself up entirely to him, 245. he 
concludes a treaty with the Peloponne- 
sians, 249. he causes Alcibiades to be 
seized and sent prisoner to Sardis, 253. 
he commands in the army of Artaxerxes 
Mncipon, at the battle of Cunaxa, and 
distinoiiishes himself in it, 302. he takes 
upon nim to reconduct the Greeks into 
their own country, 30S. he seizes Cle- 
archus and the other generals by treach- 
ery, and sends them to Artaxerxes, 311. 
be joins Pharnabazus to oppose the en- 
terprises of Dercyllidas, 328. he sends 
to command Agesilaus to quit Asia, and 
to declare war against him in case of re- 
fusal, 338. he is defeated hear Sardis, 
339. he is accused of treason, ib. Ar- 
taxerxes puts him to death, 340. charac- 
ter of Tissaphemes, ib. 

Tithraqstes seizes Tissaphemes by or- 
der of ArtaxerxS^, and is placed at the 
head of the army in his stead, iii. 340. 
be arms the several states of Greece 
against the Lacedaemonians, 344. 

Tobit is carried captive into Assyria, 
ti. 62. he hides himself some time, to 
avoid the cmelt^ of Sennacherib, 63. he 
foretells the ruin of Nineveh to his chil- 
<lrcn, 66. 

Twnyris, queen of the Scyji^ans, ii. 
IM> auuuMr in which, as Herodotus re- 



lates, she caused Cyrus to be put.ia 
death, 165. 

Tragedy: its origin, i. 67. its pro* 
gross, lb. poets who distinguished them- 
scSlves in tragedy, ib. 

Treaties. Odd custom of making 
treaties among the Iberians and Scythi- 
ans, ii. 310. 

Trebia, river of Lombardy, famous for 
^Hannibal's victory over the Romans, i. 
282. 

'&enililliu8, sumamed Scrqfa, defeat* 
and kills & third usurper of the kingdom 
of Macedonia, vii. 188. 

.Triballi, people of Moesia, iv. 313. 
(hey pr^ena to share with PhiUp in the 
booty takef) from the Scythians,4b. they 
are defeated by that prince, ib. they are 
defeated by Alexander, v. 9. 

Tributes. Reasons for the establish- 
ment of them, ii. 193. 

Trierarchsi Athenian officers: their 
functions, iv\ 266. 

TrcBzene, city of Argolis, gives refuge 
to the Athenians who had lately abandon- 
ed their city, iii. 34. 

Trophies erected by the ancients afler 
a victory, i. 59. 

Trophonius, hero, i. 35. famous oraclee 
of Trophonius in Boeotia, ib. 

Trough : kind of punishment used by 
the Persians, iii. 79. 

Troy, city of Asia, taken and burnt by 
the Greeks, ii. 241. 

Truth. It is the foundation of all inter- 
course between men, iv. 335, &c 

Tryphena, daughter of Physcon, is 
married to Antiochus Grypus, vii. 254. 
she sacrifices her sister Cleopatra to 
her jealousy, 257. Antiochus, of Cyzi- 
cum, puts her to death in torments, ib. 

Tunis, city of Africa, is taken by Re- 
gulus, i.^245. the mercenaries who revolt 
against Carthage make it their place of 
arms, 260. 

Tyche, quvter of the city of Syracuse, 
iii. 214. 

Tydeus, one of the AtheniK^ generals, 
rejects the advice of Alcibiades, and oc- 
casions the loss of tlie battle of iEgospo- 
tamos, iii. 273. 

T3rgris, river of Asia, v. 82. 

Tyndarus,.king of Lacedemon, ii. 241. 

l^rant. Origin of that name, and ite 
sieuification, ii. 245. difference between 
a sing and a tyrant, iv. IOC, &c. 

Tyre, city of Phoenicia ; its found** 
tion, r. 61. Tyre besieged and takes hf 
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il ai its UMaem priTib^pa,925. Tyre be- 
•Mged aad taken by Alexmnder, t. 60, 
tie, then by Antifonus, 273. mccom- 
I^Wuoent or the diflbrani prophecies 
concerninf Tyre, 61, Jic 

Tyi1«»t Greek poel; the Athenians 
fife him to the Lnoedvinoaians to com- 
■Mnd then, i. 103. character of his po- 
etry, ib. he remes the courage of the 
latter, and occasions their faining* treat 
Tictory over the Messenians, 104. he is 
made a citizen <^ Sparta, ib. 

▼▲nctrvTBivSfOne of the lieutenants 
ef Crasstts, being separated from the 
nain body of the army, is attacked by 
the Parthians, and (hes fighting glorious- 
ly, Tii. 312. 

VvTo (C. Terentius), consul, is de- 
feated by Hannibal at the battle of Can- 
MB, i. S94. 

Vasthi, wife of Darins. See Atossa. 

Uchoreus, king of Egypt, builds Mem- 
phis, i. 183. 

Udiastes, friend of Teritonchmes, as- 
sassinates him by order of Darius, iii. 
tSl. Statira causes him to be put to 
death in torments, 282. 

Ventidius, Roman soldier, rises to the 
highest dignities of the commonwealth by 
his merits vii. 320. he revenges the dis- 
grace of th4 Romans at the battle <^ 
Carre, and defeats the Parthians upon 
several occasions, ib. &c. 

Villius is elected consul, and makes wnr 
with Philip in the room iif Sulpitius, vi. 
249. nothmg considerable passes during 
hu year, 246. he is sent ambassador to 
Antiochtts, and succeeds in making that 
nrince suspect Hannibal, 287, &c. 

University of Paris. France obliged to 
It for the estabUshment of posts and postp 
vffices, ii. 192. 

Urania, divinity of the Carthaginians. 
See Coslestis. 

Usury : to what excess it was carried 
in die later limes of the Roman common- 
wealdi, yiii. 76. 

Utica, city of Africa, abandons the side 
of Carthage, and joins Uie revolted mer> 
cenaries, i. 262. is compelled to surren- 
der at discretion, 263. it puts itself into 
the hands of the Romans, n. 15. the latter 
reward it with the lands between Car- 
thage and Hippo, 27. 

Unit people upon the ftontien ef Per- 



sia, conquered by Alexander the Great, 
V. 98. 

Wasps, comedy of Aristophanes so 
called, i. 78. 

Water. Sweet water, how prcMrved it 
Alexandria, vii. 121. 

Welb of Joseph in the castle of Cairo 
in Egypt: description of them, L 119. 

l^^oien. Whether they ought to be 
admitted to the administration of puUic 
affairs, the command of armies, and the 
sovereignty of ctates, ii. 65. 

Wrestling. Exercise of wre8tiii^> 
amongst the ancients, L 48. 

Writing. Its origin, i. 155, 156. 

Xarthippus, Lacedaemonian, comes 
to the aid of the Carthaginians, i. 2-16. 
he defeats the army of Regulus, 248. he 
retires and disappears soon aAer, ih. 

Xanthippus, citizen of Athens, accuses 
Miltiades of treason, ii 344. 

Xanthippus, father of Pencles, ahan- 
doning Athens on the approach of Xer- 
xes, his dog follows his*ship to Salamis, 
and expires on the shore, iii. 35. 

Xanlhippus, Athenian, commands the 
fleet of the Greeks in ccmi junction with 
Leotychides king of Sparta, and gains a 
great victory over the Persians, near My- 
cate, iii. 55. 

Xanthippus, eldest son of Perides, dies 
of the plague, iii. 157. 

Xanthus, philosopher, whoee slave 
iGsop was, ii. 293. 

Xantippes, wife of Socrates : his sut 
ferings from her ill humour, iv. 11. 

Xenatas, Achaean, is sent against Molo 
aitd Alexander by Antiochus, vi. 152. he 
falls into ap ambuscade, and is cut to 
pieces with his whole army, ib. 

Xenocrates, (^ilosopher, in what man- 
ner he was received by Antipater, to 
whom he had been sent ambassador by 
the Athenians, v. 226. 

Xenon is charged by Antiochos with 
the war against Mdo, vL 161. he is de- 
feated, 152. 

Xenon, Achaean, exclaims a^intt the 
depiand of the Roman emissaries, in an 
assembly, vii. 171. 

Xenophanes, Philip's a mb assa d or to 
Hannibal, falls iiito the hands of the Re- 
mans, vi. 192. he escapes and condudes 
the treaty with Hannibal, 193. heis takoB 
on his return by the Rcoians, ib. 

Xenophon, historiaa and philoaopbVI 
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ht eoffimandt the 10,000 Gro^s after 
the death of Clearchus, and brines them 
back into their own country, iiu SIS, li'c. 
he joins the LacedicnHmians in the war 
against Tissaphcrncs and Phamabazus, 
821 . he acUf under Agcsilaus, at thetMtt- 
tie of Coronea, 349. difference between 
Xenpphon and Herodotus, in their ac- 
counts of C/rus, ii. 164, &c. . 

Xtirxes 1. son of Darius, is elected khif 
of Persia in preference to his brother 
Artabazanes, ii. S48. he confirms -the 
Jews in the > pnvileges, iii. 7. Ifb reduces 
Egypt, ib. he prepares to invade Greece, 
8. he deliberates with his coumal con- 
cerning that expedition, ib. wise speech 
of Artabanes to him, 9. rage of Xerxes 
upon that occasion, 10. he diacoyers his 
error, and confesses it in full council, 11. 
the war is resolvet^, 12. Xerxes enters 
into an alliance with tha Carthaginians, 
ib. he begms his march and gives orders 
for cutting a way through mount Alhos, 
14. his letter to that mountain upon that 
subject, ib. he Advances to Sardis, ib. 
his cruelty to Pythius, 16. he marches 
towards the HeliOKpont, ib. he causes the 
sea to be chastised for having broken the 
bridge of boats which he had laid over 
h, 17. he orders a second to be built, and 
passes the Hellespont with his army, 18. 
number of forcea^ 19. Demaratus tells 
him freely nis thoughts of this enterprise, 
21. three hundred Spartans dispute the 
pass of ThermopylsB with Xerxes, 28. 
that prince in his rage causes the dead 
body €l[ Leonidas to be affixed to a gib- 
bet, 29. he takes and bums Athens, 36. 
he is defeated at Salamis, 38. he leaves 
Mardonius in Greece, and returns pre- 
cipitately into Asia, 40. violent nassion 
of Xerxes (or the wife of his brother 
Masistes, and sHerwards for Artainta 
that princess's daughter, 57. he causes 
JVIasistes to be put to death, 58. he gives 
himself up to luxury and voluptuousness, 
75. he is killed by Artabanus, captain of 
his guards, 76. character of Xerxes, ib. 
&c. 

yXcrxes II., son of Artaxerxes Mnemoui 
uccnds the thNMie of Persia, iii. 179. he 
is assassinated by his Uroifaor Sogdianus, 
ib. 



Xiphares, smi of ^tltllridatet, Is kiDod 
by his father, viii. 101. 

Xuthus, son of Uelenus, settles in At- 
tica, ii. 242. 

Xychus, who had been at Rome with 
Apelles and Philocles, in quality of secre- 
tary 10 their embassy, is seized and car- 
ried before Philip, vii. 56. ho discovers 
the whole pk>t of Perseus against Deme- 
trius, ib. 

TizDAN, the good deity of the Per- 
sians, ii. 218. 

Year, solar, when first used, i. 151. 

Youth. The irregularities of that time 
of life are not always sufficient grounds 
for despainng of a young man, iiu 83. 

Zabdxel, Aralnan prince, betrays 

Alexander Bala, vii. 230. ho delivers 

Antiochus, son of Bala, to Tryphon, 232. 

^ Zaieuchus, legislator of the Locrians, 

iiL 143. wisdom of his laws, ib. 

Zancle^ city of Sicily, iiL 200. See 
Mei^ene. 

Zebina. See Alexander Zebina. 

Zenis. Dardanian, governor of iEtoIia 
under I%arnabazu8, in. 326. 

Zenodotus, librarian of Ptolemy Soter 
at Alexandria, vi. 95. 

Zerah, king of Ethiopia and Egypt, 
makes war with Asa, king of Judah, and 
is defeated, i. 173. 

Zeugitoe, third class of the citizens of 
Athens, iv. 63. 

Zoippus, Hiero's son-in-law: his great 
influence with Hieronymus, viii. 17. he 

Sees ambassador to Egypt, and stays 
lere in voluntary banishment, 22, 23. 

Zopyrus, Persian lord,/nutilates him- 
self for the service of Darius, ii. 307. he 
makes that {Hrince master of Babylon, 
308. reWaird given by Darius for so great 
a service, ib. 

Zopyrus, slave of Pericles, and gover- 
nor of AlciUades, iii. 192. 

Z^oroaster, founder pf the sect of the 
Magi amongst the Persians, ii. 217. 

S^roaster, another chief, and refbrmer 
of the same sect, ii. 217. 

Zorobabel, chief of the Jews, who re- 
turned to Jenisalem after the decree oi 
Cyrus, ii. 152. ' 
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